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These  lectures  do  not  await  our  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  metaphysical  public. 
There  are  few  in  this  country  whose 
studies  are  at  all  philosophical  who  do 
not  acknowledge  deep  obligations  to  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.  To  him,  indeed,  is  due  in 
great  measure  the  revival  of  philosophy  in 
this  country.  Ilis  indefatigable  earnest¬ 
ness  and  independence  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  as  truth,  not  as  originality,  pro¬ 
duced  the  usual  effect  of  such  qualities  in 
inspiring  a  similar  ardor  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  At  the  same  time,  the  spirit 
of  common  sense  which  characterized  his 
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philo80})hy  recommended  it  to  the  English 
mind,  which  is  naturally  repelled  by  the 
shadowy  unreality  of  idealist  speculation. 
The  lover  of  truth  was  pleased  to  find 
philosophy  in  unison  with  his  highest  be¬ 
lief,  and  to  join  in  overthrowing  the  logic 
of  the  skeptic  by  a  logic  more  solid  and 
more  profound.  Without  the  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  a  history  of  specu¬ 
lation  the  acutest  logic  would  lose  half  its 
force ;  but  w'hen  to  the  acuteness  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton’s  logic  was  added  the  weight 
of  his  well-compacted  learning,  the  weapon 
became  irresistible,  and  not  untruly  was 
its  wielder  characterized  by  M.  Cousin  as 
the  first  of  European  critics.  Neverthe¬ 
less  we  believe  that  the  very  (jjualities 
which  entitled  him  to  this  distinction  as  a 
critic,  w'ere  not  always  a  guarantee  against 
fiilse  theories  in  philosophy.  The  more 
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resistless  his  logic  in  ex|)08in}^  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  an  adversary,  in  carrying  out  his 
principles  to  their  legitimate  issue,  the 
more  careful  should  we  be  to  ascerUiin 
that  the  premises  are  certain  before  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  inevitable  deduc¬ 
tion.  Once  involved  in  the  chain,  we  may 
be  fiiscinated  by  the  closeness  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  forget  the  necessity  of  examin¬ 
ing  on  what  the  whole  hangs.  Strong  in 
the  power  to  arrange  and  classify,  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  revels  in  dilemmas  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  enumerations.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  in¬ 
variable  three  courses  were  but  a  type  of 
the  Disjunctive  Method  so  largely  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  great  philosojiher.  He 
draws  out  his  table  of  solutions  with  all 
{xissible  divisions  :uid  subdivisions,  and, 
one  after  the  other,  all  are  banished  but 
the  favored  one  to  which  we  are  irrevoca¬ 
bly  shut  up.  Accept  his  enumeration,  and 
you  can  not  escape  his  conclusion.  Rut 
in  a  process  involving  a  manifold  compli¬ 
cation  of  collateral  and  consecutive  argu¬ 
ments  and  hypotheses,  it  is  difficult,  with¬ 
out  the  insight  of  the  author  himself,  to 
.affirm  unhesitatingly  that  no  error  can 
have  crept  in.  By  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  a  slight  error  in  the  first  disti  ibution 
is  not  eliminated  but  multiplied  in  the 
subsi'quent  steps.  liut  of  all  subjects 
(not  excepting  Physiology)  the  sciences 
concerned  about  human  nature  are  those 
in  which  this  method  is  most  dangerous. 
It  requires  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
matter  in  hand  to  be  able  to  say.  It  must 
be  so  or  so.  In  fact,  it  presupposes  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  and 
something  more,  even  the  knowledge  of 
all  possible  solutions  and  their  conditions. 
It  is  therefore  a  method  highly  useful  in¬ 
deed  in  systematizing  knowledge  already 
obtained,  and  giving  us  a  clear  hold  u|)on 
it ;  but,  when  substituted  for  direct  proof, 
must  always  be  received  with  susjiicion. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  as  Kant  observes,  the  office  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  is  to  teach,  not  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  to  philosophize  ;  and  since 
Sir  vV.  Hamilton  was  unquestionably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  object  to  a  very  large  ex¬ 
tent,  our  objections  must  not  be  under¬ 
stood  as  intended  in  any  degree  to  dero¬ 
gate  from  his  merits  as  a  ])hilosopher. 
Criticism  of  his  philosophy  is,  however, 
not  the  less  our  duty.  We  are  here  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  in  which  nothing  can  be 
known  on  authority  of  others ;  in  which 
instruction  is  only  instruction  as  it  enables 
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us  to  teach  ourselves.  If  then,  even  the 
whole  system  of  a  philosopher  lie  over¬ 
thrown  by  his  disciples,  the  glory  is  still 
his ;  he  is  himself  the  victor  in  his  own 
defeat. 

With  resjiect  to  the  editing  of  the  Lec¬ 
tures,  it  is  very  satisfiictory  that  the  task 
was  intrusted  to  such  able  hands.  The 
enormous  number  of  references  to  be 
searched  out,  where  the  n.ame  only  was 
supplied  by  the  author,  would  have  de¬ 
terred  any  editors  less  conscientious  and 
considerate  for  the  profit  of  the  reader. 
The  labor  of  supplying  these  references 
must  have  been  immense,  considering 
that  it  is  that  kind  of  labor  which  jiro- 
dus  least  apjiarent  result.  B\it  the  careful 
reader  will  appreciate  the  tacilities  thus 
given  to  him  for  his  own  researches.  We 
have  often  been  provoked  with  authors 
who,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
vei-ifying  a  reference,  which  to  them  ought 
to  be  ea.sy,  have  imjK)sed  on  perhaps 
scores  of  readers  the  labor  of  searching 
for  it,  or  the  necessity  of  resting  unsatis¬ 
fied  ibr  want  of  it.  We  are  therefore 
grateful  to  the  present  editors,  who  have 
taken  all  the  trouble  ujxm  themselves. 
In  adding  a  copious  index  and  marginal 
summanes,  they  have  done  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  give  the  work  the  utmost 
|K>ssible  utility. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  absolutely  new 
nnatter  as  was  perh.a]ts  oxjwcted ;  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  being  in  substance  the  same 
that  has  been  already  published  in  the 
Discussions  and  Dissertations.  But  the 
treatment,  as  adapted  to  the  lecturer’s 
audience,  is  of  a  more  elementary  charac¬ 
ter,  more  clear  and  full.  Some  questions 
are  treated  which  are  but  slightly  alluded 
to  in  the  works  just  mentioned ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  subject  of  Latent  Modifications. 
And  as  this  involves  some  important  ques¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  Consciousness,  we 
shall  consider  it  before  proceeding  to  the 
more  distinguishing  principles  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton’s  philosojdiy.  If  we  seem  too 
negative  in  our  criticism,  his  admitted 
eminence  is  itself  our  excuse;  he  needs 
and  asks  no  favor  from  his  critics  but  strict 
Cur  play. 

I  know — I  feel — I  do.  These  are  the 
general  phenomena  w'hich  obtrude  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  psychologist ;  and  with  a 
slight  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  they  include  all  the  phenomena 
with  which  he  has  to  do.  In  the  subject 
of  the  several  predications,  /,  is  implied 
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a  conscious  rccojfnition  of  the  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  Self.  If  a  cognition,  act, 
or  feeliiiff  exists  of  which  I  am  not  con¬ 
scious,  it  is  not  mine.  Constnousness  is 
the  (listinguishinjif  cliaracteristio  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  is  therefore  implied  in  the 
staten>ent  of  every  act  of  intelligence  ;  it 
is  to  mind  what  extension  is  to  body,  the 
essential  condition  of  all  its  phenomena. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  a 
thought  (tf  which  no  being  is  conscious. 
But  further,  to  speak  of  degrees  of  Con¬ 
sciousness,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  as  iniproi>cr  as  to  speak  of  degrees  of 
Extension.  There  may  be  degrees  of 
feeling,  of  desire,  of  vividness  of  concep¬ 
tion — in  other  words,  of  the  predicate  ; 
but  in  each  I  feel.  The  feeling  is  more  or 
less  intense — it  is  not  more  or  less  mine. 
N  evertheless,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  may 
speak  of  intensity  of  Consciousness,  inas¬ 
much  Jis  feelings,  etc.,  maybe  more  or  less 
obscure,  and  therefore  less  easy  of  recog¬ 
nition  on  reflection,  whether  from  transi¬ 
ency  or  other  causes.  For  we  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  diflerent  senses-  in  which 
Consciousness  is  spoken  of.  First,  in  an 
act  of  thought  I  am  conscious  of  the  cog¬ 
nition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  I  that  know. 
But  I  may  direct  my  attention  to  the  cog¬ 
nition  itself  rather  than  its  object,  and 
thus  make  it  the  object  of  a  Keflex  Con¬ 
sciousness,  which  h.os  sometimes  been 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Self-con- 
sciotisness ;  but  which,  as  all  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  Self-consciousness,  might  be  better 
denominattHl  Keflex  in  contrast  to  Primi¬ 
tive  Consciousness.  Now,  the  more  tran¬ 
sient  and  the  weaker  a  feeling  has  been, 
or  the  less  attended  to  at  the  moment, 
the  less  clear  wdll  be  the  Keflex  Coiuscious- 
ness  ;  or  to  s]>eak  more  exactly,  since  the 
])henomenon  (except  in  certain  cases)  jMjr- 
ishes  in  the  desire  to  observe  it,  the  less 
clear  M’ill  be  the  reminiscence  of  which 
reflection  takes  cognizance.  We  shall  j 
not  dwell  further  at  present  on  this  dis¬ 
tinction. 

ConsciouHnes.s,  then,  is  the  field  of  the 
psychologist,  and  Keflex  Consciousness  Is 
his  instrument.  And  the  phenomena  of 
Consciousness  may  be  classified  (with 
Kant  and  Hamilton)  as  Cognitions,  Feel¬ 
ings,  and  Exertions  or  Conations ;  the  last 
term  being  that  employed  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  denote  the  phenomena  of 
Will  and  Desire.  This  classification  Is,  of 
course,  open  to  objection,  but  it  apjHjars 
at  least  as  good  as  any  other  that  has 


been  projwsed.  But  having  exhausted 
Consciousness,  have  we  exhausted  all  the 
mental  phenomena ;  or  must  we  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  that  there  exist,  or  may 
exist,  modifications  of  mind,  call  them 
what  we  will,  with  which  we  can  never 
become  acquainted,  except  perhajjs  by 
their  effects — proceedings  m  the  depths  of 
Uncon8ciou8nes.s,  of  which  only  now  and 
then  a  trace  reaches  the  surface  ?  Is 
Consciousness  an  instrument  by  means  of 
W'hich  W'e  contemplate  our  own  internal 
modifications,  but  whose  power  is  insuifi- 
cient  to  cope  with  the  delicacy  and  varie¬ 
ty  of  the  mentJil  energies  ?  The  reader 
will  jMjrhaps  ask  a  preliminary  question  : 
Are  w'O  entitled  to  put  such  an  hypothesis 
at  all,  having  spoken  just  now  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  as  the  form  of  internal  j)he- 
nomena,  as  extension  of  extenial  ?  IIow'- 
ever,  let  the  question  for  the  j)re8ent  be 
discussed  on  its  own  merits,  and  we  give 
him  leave  to  moot  the  point  of  consistency 
idlerwards. 

From  the  question  stated  miist  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  another.  Do  the  phenomena 
which  memory  testifies  exhaust  Conscious¬ 
ness  ?  Are  we,  lor  example,  conscious  in 
sleep  when  we  have  no  recollection  of 
dreams  ?  But  although  the  questions  are 
in  them-selves  distinct,  yet  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  they  necessarily  run  very  much  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  s.ame  facts  bear  upon  the 
solution  of  both.  Wo  shall  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  these  phenomena  in 
their  bearing  on  the  first  question,  and  to 
compare  the  theories  adopted  by  Stewart 
and  Sir  W.  Hamilton  respectively. 

Let  us  consider  the  phenomena  of  ac¬ 
quired  dexterities  and  habits.  We  shall 
put  the  case,  for  example,  of  an  expert 
performer  on  the  piano-forte,  able  to  play 
either  from  notes  or  from  memory  with 
rapidity  while  carrying  on  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  train  of  thought ;  or  that  of  the  equili¬ 
brist,  who  baliuiccs  several  objects  at  once, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  his  own 
footing  on  a  ro}>e,  attending  with  eye  and 
mind  to  the  rapidly  varying  disturbances 
of  equilibrium,  and  willing  the  motions 
necessary  to  counteract  them.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  memory,  even  for  a 
moment,  of  the  various  separate  motions 
which  have  been  executed.  We  are  con¬ 
scious  of  the  series  of  operations,  but  not 
of  the  separate  operations  themselves. 
To  account  for  these  and  similar  phenome¬ 
na,  three  i)rincipal  theories  have  been  put 
forward.  “  In  the  first  place,  we  may  say 
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that  the  whole  process  is  effected  without 
either  volition  or  an^  action  of  the  tli  ink¬ 
ing  principle,  it  being  merely  automatic 
or  mechanical.  In  the  second  place,  it 
may  bo  said  that  each  individual  act  of 
which  the  process  is  made  up,  is  not  only 
an  act  of  mental  agency,  but  a  conscious  ] 
act  of  volition  ;  but  that  there  being  no  j 
memory  of  these  acts,  they  consemiently  ' 
are  unknown  to  us  when  past.  In  the  ^ 
third  place,  it  may  bo  said  that  each  indi-  i 
vidual  act  of  the  process  is  an  act  of 
mental  agency,  but  not  of  Consciousness 
and  separate  volition  ;  a  conscious  volition  ; 
being  allowed  in  regard  to  the  series,  but ' 
not  the  separate  acts.”*  The  last  opinion  ' 
^  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s,  the  second  Stew¬ 
art’s,  the  first  is  adopted  by  Reid  and 
Hartley.  The  former  says :  “  I  conceive 
it  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution,  that 
what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  we 
acquire  not  only  a  facility,  but  a  proneness  ' 
to  do  on  like  occasions  ;  so  that  it  requires 
a  particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  ; 
to  do  it  requires  very  often  no  will  at  all.”  i 
Now,  it  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme 
to  suppose  that  Reid  meant  to  deny,  in 
such  cases  as  those  above  cited,  the  fact 
of  an  initial  and  general  volition  ;  to  affii’m, 
for  example,  that  the  musician  was  led  to  { 
his  instrument  by  an  occult  power,  and  ; 
commenced  or  continued  to  play  involun-  j 
tarily  and  without  knowing  what  he  was  ' 
about.  But,  if  this  be  admitted,  then  ■ 
Reid’s  opinion  and  Hamilton’s  substan¬ 
tially  coincide ;  while  Reid’s  statement,  ! 
however  objectionable  in  some  respects,  I 
has  the  advantage  of  comprehensiveness.  | 
As  Sir  W.  Hamilton  states  his  theory,  it  i 
applicable  indeed  to  acquired  dexteri-  ! 
ties,  but  it  leaves  altogether  out  of  account ' 
the  phenomena  of  involuntary  habits ;  | 
such,  for  example,  as  the  apparently  un-  j 
conscious  use  of  certain  expressions,  man-  j 
ner  of  address,  or  gestures  of  the  body. ; 
These  Reid  evidently  had  in  view.  There  i 
is,  of  course,  room  for  further  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  ex]ilanation  of  these  suj)-  j 
posed  latent  agencies,  according  as  they , 
are  re^rded,  with  Hamilton  as  an  ulti-  j 
mate  fact,  or  referred,  with  Berkeley,  j 
(who,  however,  suggests  the  hypothesis  j 
only  as  an  alternative  to  that  of  con.scious 
action,)  to  some  foreign  intelligence — “the  I 
same,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and 
spiders,  and  moves  the  limbs  of  those  who  i 
walk  in  their  sleep or,  thirdly,  snpposed  j 


to  depend  M’holly  or  in  part  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  bodily  organs.  That  Reid 
did  not,  as  H.'imilton  supposes,  incline  to 
the  second  supposition,  is  clear  from  his 
saying  that  he  K.aw  no  reason  to  think  that 
we  shall  ever  bo  able  to  as-sign  the  physi¬ 
cal  cause  either  of  instinct  or  of  the  jiower 
of  habit.  His  application  to  them  of  the 
term  mechanical  is  far  from  proving  the 
contrary.  It  is  unfiiir  criticism,  although 
universally  adopted  by  historians  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  to  infer  an  author’s  views  from 
our  definition  of  his  terms  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own.  What,  then,  is  Reid's  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  term  here  used  ?  “  There  are 
some  principles  of  action  which  require 
no  attention,  no  deliberation,  no  will. 
These,  for  distinction’s  sake,  we  shall  call 
mechanical.”  The  definition  applies  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  latent  agencies  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  and  to  nothing ‘else.  Now,  as 
the  latter  admits  the  validity  of  Stewart’s 
refutation  of  Reid,  it  must  be  equally 
valid  against  his  own  theory,  so  far  .as  the 
distinctive  characteristic,  if  any,  of  Reid’s 
theory  is  not  involved.  We  sliall  there¬ 
fore  cite  the  substance  of  the  passage 
which  contains  this  refutation,  together 
with  the  counter  theory. 

“  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  more  philosophi¬ 
cal  to  suppose  that  those  actions  which  are 
originally  voluntary  always  continue  so,  al¬ 
though,  in  the  case  of  operations  which  arc 
become  habitual  in  consequence  of  long  prac¬ 
tice,  we  may  not  be  able  to  recollect  every  dif¬ 
ferent  volition.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  performer 
on  the  harpsichord,  I  apprehend  that  there  is 
an  act  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of  the 
finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recollect 
these  volitions  afterwards,  and  although  he 
may,  during  the  time  of  his  performance,  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  a  separate  train  of 
thought.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleases,  play 
so'  slowly  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  re¬ 
collect,  every  separate  act  of  his  will  in  the  va¬ 
rious  movements  of  his  fingers  ;*  and  he  can 
gradually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution 
till  he  is  unable  to  recollect  these  acts.  Now, 
in  this  instance,  one  of  two  suppositions 
must  be  made.  The  one  is,  that  tlic  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  two  cases  are  carried  on  pre¬ 
cisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only  in 
the  degree  of  rapidity ;  and  that,  when  this 
rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  acts  of  the 
will  are  too  momentary  to  leave  any  impression 
on  the  memory.  The  other  is,  that  when  the 
rapidity  exceeds  a  certain  rate,  the  operation  is 
taken  entirely  out  of  our  hands,  and  is  carried 


*  This  is  not  absolutely  true,  but  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  does  not  affect  the  argument. 
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on  by  some  unknown  power,  of  the  nature  of 
which  wo  are  as  ignorant  as  of  the  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion 
of  the  intestines.  The  last  supposition  seems 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  man 
who  should  maintain,  that  although  a  body, 
projected  with  a  moderate  velocity,  is  seen  to 
pass  through  all  the  intcrme<liate  spaces  in  mov¬ 
ing  from  one  place  to  another,  yet  we  are  not 
entitled  to  conclude  that  this  happens  when  the 
body  moves  so  quickly  as  to  become  invisible 
to  the  eye.  The  former  supposition  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  analog}’  of  many  other  facts  in 
our  constitutions.  Of  some  of  the.se  I  have 
alreaily  taken  notice,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
add  to  their  number.  An  expert  accountant, 
for  example,  can  sum  up,  almost  with  a  single 
glance  of  his  eye,  a  long  column  of  figures.  He 
can  tell  the  sum,  with  unerring  certainty,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any 
one  of  the  figures  of  which  that  sum  is  com¬ 
posed;  and  yet  noboily  doubts  that  each  of 
these  figures  has  passed  through  his  mind,  or  I 
supposes  that  when  the  rapidity  of  the  process 
became  so  great  that  he  is  unable  to  recollect 
the  various  steps  of  it,  he  obtains  the  result  by 
a  sort  of  inspiration.” 

He  proceeds  to  combat  the  only  plausible 
objection  he  can  conceive,  and  which  is 
one  that  Sir  W.  Ilainilton,  at  least,  would 
not  have  thought  of  urging ;  namely,  the 
astonishing  rapidity,  thus  supposed  in  our 
intellectual  operatioiKS.  Ho  argue.s,  from 
the  analogy  of  the  microscope,  that  having 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  various 
intellectual  ])rocesse8  which  escape  our 
attention  in  consequence  of  their  rapidity, 
we  are  entitled  to  carry  the  supposition 
a  little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under 
the  known  laws  of  the  human  constitution 
a  class  of  mental  operations  which  must 
otherwise  remain  perfectly  inexplicable. 

“  Surely,”  he  adds,  “  our  ideas  of  time  are 
merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas  of  exten¬ 
sion  ;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  for  doubting 
that,  if  our  powers  of  attention  and  memory  I 
were  more  perfect  than  they  are,  so  as  to  give 
us  the  same  advantage  in  examining  rapid 
events  which  the  microscope  gives  for  examin¬ 
ing  minute  portions  of  extension,  they  would 
enlarge  our  views  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
world,  no  less  than  that  instrument  has  with 
respect  to  the  material.” 

The  preceding  theory  assumes  no  prin- 
ci]>le  but  this,  that  there  may  be  acts 
which,  though  present  to  consciou-sness, 
are  so  transient  that  they  disappear  from 
memory  immediately,  or  nearly  so.  The 
examples  to  which  Stewart  alludes  in  the 
above  passage,  as  demon.strating  this  prin. 


ciple,  are  such  as  these :  “  A  person  who 
fail  aslee])  at  church,  and  is  suddenly 
awakened,  is  unable  to  recollect  the  last 
words  spoken  by  the  preacher ;  or  even 
to  recoliect  that  he  was  speaking  at  all. 
And  yet  that  sleep  does  not  suspend  en¬ 
tirely  the  j)OW’er8  of  perception,  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 
were  to  make  a  sudden  pause  in  his  dis¬ 
course,  every  person  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion  would  instantly  awake.”  Again,  in 
reading  a  book,  especially  in  a  language 
not  j)erfectly  familiar,  Ave  must  perceive 
successively  every  letter,  and  afterwards 
combine  these  letters  into  syllables  and 
words,  before  we  comprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  sentence  ;  yet  this  process  leaves 
no  trace  on  the  memory.  He  also  con¬ 
firms  the  principle  by  its  application  to  the 
j  phenomena  of  a.s.sociation ;  but  as  these 
are  among  the  facts  of  wliich  the  expla¬ 
nation  is  in  que.stion,  they  can  not  be 
brought  as  proof  of  either  theorjr.  The 
principle  is,  however,  fully  admitted  by 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  its  application  to  the 
example  taken  from  sleep ;  in  fact,  he 
states  that  we  must  at  once  answer  in  the 
negative  the  question.  Have  ive  always  a 
memory  of  our  Consciousness?  (vol.  i. 
312.)  And  again,  “The  assumption  of 
Locke,  [with  regard  to  this  matter  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  in  sleep,]  that  Consciousness  and 
Recollection  are  convertible,  is  disproved 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by  expe¬ 
rience,”  (319.)  What,  then,  are  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  Sir  William  considers  deci¬ 
sive  against  Stewart’s  theory  ?  In  the 
fii-st  place,  it  a.s8unies,  without  a  shadow’ 
of  proof,  the  existence  of  Consciousness 
without  Memory.  In  the  next,  this  as¬ 
sumption  contradicts  the  law,  that  Memory 
and  Consciousness  are  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  each  other.  Thirdly,  it  violates  the 
law  of  Parcimony,  since  Hamilton’s 
counter  theory  is  not  only  beyond  the 
sphere  of  Consciousness  to  refute,  but  is 
actually  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  l*er- 
ception.  And  lastly.  Consciousness  itself 
presupjioses  Memory.  Now,  passing  over 
the  unceremonious  treatment  of  Stew’art’s 
supposed  “  demonstration,”  there  is  really 
nothing  absurd  in  the  supposition  of  Con¬ 
sciousness  without  Memory.  For  where, 
of  two  relatives,  one  is  knoAvn  to  vary 
indefinitely,  while  the  other  either  varies 
not  at  all,  or  in  a  wholly  different  manner, 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  conceiving  that 
the  former  may  dmppear  altogether  with¬ 
out  the  latter  ceasing  to  be.  But,  says 
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Sir  W.  Hamilton,  they  vary  in  the  direct  I  of  psychological  observation  a  recollection 
ratio  of  each  other ;  and  therefore,  if  one  I  of  some  considerable  duration  is  neecs- 
disappears,  so  must  the  other  also.  This  I  sary.  For  these  jmrposes,  therefore,  a 
is  to  assume,  without  proof  and  contrary  I  very  brief  Memory  is  as  none.  In  speak- 
to  analogy,  that  a  proposition  in  mental  I  ing  of  duration,  we  mean,  of  course,  du- 
science  which  holds  generally,  and  avteris  j  ration  measured  by  the  succession  of  our 
jxiribtts,  may  be  pushed  to  its  utmost  thoughts.  By  the  very  tenns  of  the  pro- 
limits  according  to  the  laws  of  Mathema-  blem,  the  thought,  of  which  it  is  qiies- 
tics.  Even  in  Mathematics  one  quantity  tioned  whether  we  are  conscious,  can  not 
may  vary  directly  as  another,  within  the  be  reflected  upon  until  one  or  more 
limits  of  obser\’ation,  and  yet  may  not  thoughts  h.ave  succeeded  and  passed 
vanish  with  it.  But  here  all  we  know  is,  away  ;  it  is  therefore  imi>o8siblc  to  j>rovc 
that  the  more  concentrated  Consciousness  that  it  has  not  been  remembered  for  the 


or  Attention  has  been,  the  longer  will  its 
trace  remain  on  the  Memory ;  but  it  would 
puzzle  even  Sir  "NV.  Hamilton  to  prove  th.at 
the  ratio  is  always  identical.  What  signi¬ 
fication  can  be  attached  to  the  notion  of 
ratio  between  Memory  and  Consciousness? 
Between  time  or  space,  and  intensity, 
there  can  be  no  ratio,  nor  is  there  any 
measure  of  intensity  except  by  its  quan¬ 
titative  effects.  The  durjition  of  Memory 
may  be  measured,  but  how  shall  we  mea 
sure  the  intensity  of  Consciousness  ?  How 
shall  we  define  what  is  meant  by  a  double 
amount  of  Consciousness  ?  Shall  we  mea¬ 
sure  it  by  the  duration  of  Memorv,  as  we 
measure  heat  by  expansion?  Well;  if 
necessary  for  convenience,  let  it  be  so ;  but 
let  it  l>e  remembered  that  this  is  a  mere 
conventional  basis  of  comparison,  and  can 
supply  no  reliable  knowledge  when  pushed 
beyond  the  limits  of  possible  obser\'ation. 
But  further,  it  is  not  true  th.at  intensity  of 
Consciousness,  if  we  must  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  is  the  onl^  element  which  determines 
the  retention  in  the  Memory,  The  atten¬ 
tion  bestowed  upon  other  concomitant  and 
immediately  succeeding  thoughts,  the  v.a- 
riety  of  succeeding  impressions,  the  fami¬ 
liarity  of  their  suggested  ideas,  and  other 
circumstances,  are  all  important  elements 
in  determining  whether  and  how  long  a 
conception  shall  be  regained.  Memory, 
moreover,  is  dependent  in  a  quite  peculiar 
degree,  on  a  set  of  corporeal  conditions 
unconnected  with  Consciousness.  The 
supposed  constant  ratio,  then,  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  groundless,  incapable  of  proof, 
and  opposed  to  admitted  facts.  Let  us, 
however,  grant  the  .assumed  law  in  its 
fullest  extent ;  and  let  us  see  whether  it 
will  not  rather  make  for  Stewart  than 
against  him.  Memory  being  conceived 
only  as  relative  to  duration,  we  h.ave  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  a  reminiscence 
more  transient  than  the  shortest  jieriod 
that  can  be  named.  But  for  the  purposes 


minimum  time  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton 


I 


thinks  necessary,  n.amely,  so  .as  to  be  pre¬ 
sent  along  Math  that  immediately  succeed¬ 
ing.  Numerous  trivLal  ex.ami)Ies,  where 
Memory  seems  to  be  no  longer,  might  be 
mentioned ;  but  we  leave  the  reader  to 
supply  them. 

But  if  these  objections  can  not  be  m.ain- 
tained  on  their  own  merit,  they  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  incompetent  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
First,  he  .affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  th.at  in 


I  certain  circumstances,  for  example,  in 
I  sleep,  Consciousness  is  possible  Avithout 
!  Memory.  Secondly,  he  does  not  limit 
j  this  assertion  to  the  ctisc  of  sleep. 
“  Something  similar  to  the  r.apid  oblivion 
of  our  sleeping  Consciousness  happens  to 
us  occasionalh',  when  awake.  When  our 
mind  is  occupied  with  any  subject,  or  more 
frequently  when  fatigued,  a  thought  sug¬ 
gests  itself.  We  turn  it  over  and  fix  our 
eves  in  vac.ancy ;  interrupted  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  Ave  are  thinking  of,  we  attem|it 
to  .answer,  but  the  thought  is  gone  !  We 


can  not  recall  it,  and  say  that  Ave  are 


i  thinking  of  nothing,”  ^i.  p.  .324.1  But 
I  there  is  a  gre.ater  inconsistency  still.  He 
'  holds,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  mind 


ni.ay  be  conscious  of  several  objects  at 
once ;  the  degree  of  Consciousness,  and 
therefore  the  Memory  of  each,  being  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  objects, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  our 
desire  to  know  it  more  distinctly,”  (vol.  i. 
p.  246-7.)  Ag.ain,  he  holds  th.at  every 
modific.ation  of  mind  is  a  quantity,  and 
ranst  therefore  be  conceh’ed  divisible  ad 


infinitum,  (1.  p.  365.)  This  is  therefore 
true  of  Consciousness,  and  Memory  in 
particular ;  and  we  are  shut  up  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  lately  est.ablished,  that  an  evan- 
!  escent  Memory,  implies  only  an  evanescent 
!  Consciousness  and  an  CA'.anescent  modifi¬ 


cation.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  principle 
is  implicitly  adopted  by  Stewart  in  the 
illustration  of  the  microscope  quoted 
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above ;  ami  Hamilton,  in  adopting  the  that  the  ken  of  Consciousness  is  also  infi- 
principle,  was^  natunilly  led  to  the  same  nitc)  that  there  are  modifications  of  mind 
illustration.  “  Could  we  magnify,”  he  unknown  in  themselves,  but  the  necessary 
says,  “  the  discerning  power  of  Conscious-  coefficients  of  known  results,”  Tvol.  i.  365, 
ness  as  we  can  magnify  the  power  of  vi.sion  in  immediate  connection  with  the  passage 
by  the  microscojK*,  we  might  enable  Con-  already  cited.)  After  what  has  been  said 
sciousness  to  extend  its  cognizance  to  mo-  this  jiassage  needs  no  further  comment ; 
difications  twice  ten  times  ten  thousand  its  refutation  is  contained  in  the  parenthc- 
times  less  than  it  is  now  comjK!tent  to  sis.  Another  argument  precisely  similar 
apprehend ;  but  still  there  must  be  some  is  taken  from  the  divisibility  of  time, 
limit,”  (i.  j).  365.)  Now,  mark  the  suicidal  “  Some  minimum  of  time  must  be  admit- 
effect  of  this  doctrine.  Consciousness,  W’e  ted  as  the  condition  of  Consciousness ;  and 
are  told,  can  not  take  cognizance  of  men-  as  time  is  divisible  ad  infinitum  whatever 
tal  modifications  below  a  certain  amount,  minimum  be  taken,  there  must  bo  admit- 
but  every  modification  must  be  conceived  ted  to  be  beyond  the  cognizance  of  Con- 
capable  of  division  ad  infinitum;  we  sciousness,  intervals  of  time  in  which,  if 
must  therefore  allow  the  jiossibility  of  ment.al  agencies  be  performed,  these  will 
Cognitions,  Feelings,  Conations  so  small  be  latent  to  Consciousness,”  (i.  pp.  369, 
as  to  escape  the  ken  of  Consciousness.  370.)  The  author  has  supplied  his  own 
Jlut  Sir  William  has  established  as  the  refutation.  “  Consciousness  is  not  to  be 
very  fundamental  principle  of  his  jtsycho-  view'ed  as  any  thing  different  from  these 
logy,  that  Consciousness  is  insejiarable  modifications  themselves,”  (i.  p.  193.) 
from  every  knowdedge,  feeling,  and  exer-  “  Consciousness  and  knowledge  are  the 
tion  ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  very  act  itself,  same  thing  considered  in  different  as- 
only  in  another  ])oint  of  view.  We  are  pects,”  (p.  195.)  “  The  ment.al  phenomena 
taught,  therefore,  that  the  .act  becomes  are  all  possible  only  under  the  condition 
null  in  its  relation  to  the  knowing  subject,  of  Consciousness,”*  (p.  182.)  If  there 
while  it  does  not  00.180  to  exist  in  relation  be,  then,  a  minimum  of  time  necessary  for 
to  the  object  known.  Unless  ho  chooses  Consciousness,  it  is  only  so  far  .i.s  the  same 
to  m.iintain  that  while  a  cognition,  for  minimum  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
instance,  implies  Consciousnes-s,  the  al)-  ment.il  modification, 
sence  of  Consciousness  oidy  reduces  it  to  There  remains,  how'ever,  what  Sir  W. 
a  qu.i.si-cognition ;  its  other  characters  Il.imilton  regards  as  a  demonstrative 
remaining  un.altered.  proof  of  the  existence  of  latent  modifica- 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  con.siders  it  a  favor-  tions  —  the  facts  of  Perception.  We  see, 
able  circumstance  for  his  theory,  that  for  example,  a  speck  on  a  piece  of  glass  of 
Consciousness  can  testify  nothing  against  no  distinguish.ible  form ;  but  if  we  bring 
what,  ex  hyjwtJuim,  does  not  come  within  it  within  the  field  of  a  microscope,  we 
its  sphere.  This  we  consider  rather  an  discern  head,  wings,  legs,  and  all  the  other 
argument  against  the  intro<luction  of  such  j  organs  of  a  perfect  insect.  Now,  here  we 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  phenomena.  A  I  really  see  nothing  with  the  instrument 
hj'pothesis  which,  by  its  nature,  is  beyond  which  Ii.kI  not  equ.illy  produced  its  im- 
direct  refutation,  is  a  sort  of  Dem  ex  nut-  •  pression  upon  the  naked  eye.  If  the  separ- 
c/itnrt  to  which  we  should  be  careful  of ;  ate  jtarts  h.id  produced  no  impression,  we 
resorting,  especi.illy  if  any  other  solution  j  should  have  seen  nothing.  Here,  there- 
is  possible.  Hut  where  no  counter  evi-  fore,  the  whole  of  which  we  are  conscious 
denco  is  forthcoming,  we  must  be  allowed  is  made  up  of  parts  of  which  we  are  un- 
the  fullest  lil>erty  in  c.ros.s-examining  the  conscious.  This  example  is  from  Kant. 
witnes.se8  who  apptMr.  Three  of  the  de-  Hamilton’s  illustration  is  the  greenness  of 
monstrations  adduced  are  not  diflicult  to  a  distant  forest,  in  M'hich  no  leaf,  jierhajis 
dispose  of.  One  is  founded,  strangely  no  tree,  is  separately  visible.  The  other 
enough,  on  the  divisibility  of  mental  ,  senses  1111711811  like  illustrations,  since  in 
modificjitions,  which  we  have  adduced  to  I  each  the  minimum  perceived  is  made  up 
supjxirt  an  opposite  conclusion.  “  As  j  of  .an  infinitude  of  parts  too  small  for  jier- 
every  mental  mo<Ufication  is  a  ipiantity,  ception,  but  contributing  their  elements 
an<l  .as  no  quantity  can  be  conceived  not  j  to  the  whole  eftect.  The  noise  of  the  dis- 
di visible  ad  infinitum^  we  must,  even  on  j 
this  hypothesis,  allow  (unless  M  e  assert ' 


*Sopp.  183,  187,  269,  etc. 
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tant  sea  is  made  up  of  the  imperceptible  I 
noises  of  its  several  waves.  Notv  we  are  ! 
always  suspicious  of  psychological  argu¬ 
ments  which  rest  chiefly  on  explanations 
of  the  manner  of  perception.  The  ground 
is  a  dangerous  one,  where  so  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  relations  of  mind  and  body,  i 
and  on  the  mode  of  action  of  the  organs  ^ 
of  sense ;  on  both  of  which  subjects  w'e  [ 
are  in  all  but  the  darkest  ignorance.  For  I 
example,  we  see  in  the  retina  an  extremely  : 
complex  structure,  in  w'hich  new  com- ! 
plexity  is  being  continually  brought  to  [ 
light,  and  yet  of  no  single  jiortion  of  it  is  ’ 
the  fiinction  really  known  ;  it  is  not  even 
ascertained  wh.at  part  is  the  percipient  of 
the  luminous  impression.  We  only  know 
that  W’e  must  hold  ourselves  prejiared  to  ^ 
give  up  all  the  hitherto  received  opinions  ' 
on  the  matter.  Over  the  oflice  and  action 
of  the  nerve  still  greater  obscuritv,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  rests.  Any  argument,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  organic  phenomena  of  i 
Perception  must  be  eminently  unsafe,  j 
The  preceding  argument  in  particular,  in  1 
which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  follow’s  Leibnitz,  ^ 
Kant,  and  other  great  jthilosophers,  rests  ' 
upon  the  supposeil  rehation  to  the  mind  of 
the  spatial  affections  of  the  organism.  ' 
When  the  argument  was  from  the  neces- 1 
sity  of  a  minimum  of  time,  wo  could  deal 
with  it  fairly,  lx‘cause  the  mind  as  w'ell  as  ' 
the  organism  exists  in  time ;  but  in  the 
present  argument  w’o  are  wholly  at  sea 
for  want  of  any  preliminary  principle  of' 
translation  of  extension  into  mental  I 
modification.  Lot  us,  however,  examine 
w’hether,  even  w’ith  our  imperfect  know-  j 
ledge,  we  can  not  discern  various  possible  : 
solutions  of  the  phenomenon  in  question. ! 

We  may  supiKjse,  first,  th.at  a  certain  ! 
amount  of  the  physical  antecedent  (forex-  i 
ample,  in  the  case  of  sound,  vibration  of 
the  air)  is  necessary,  in  order  th.at  any  im- 
j)ression  should  reach  and  excite  the  organ  ; 
second,  that  a  cert.ain  amount  of  distinct¬ 
ness  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  orgiin  should  not  run  into 
one  ;  third,  that  a  certain  amount  of  im¬ 
pression  on  the  organ  is  necessary  to  the 
excitement  of  the  nerve ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  distinctness  of  impressions  ; 
fourth,  a  certain  excitement  of  nerve 
necessary,  in  order  (to  be  first  perhaps 
propagat^  to  the  brain,  and  then)  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mental  modific.ation ;  fifth,  a  certain 
.amount  of  modification  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  Consciousness ;  and,  finally,  a  certain 
amount  of  Consciousness  in  order  to  be 


[August, 

remembered.  Of  these  hypotheses  (which 
do  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive)  some 
are  demonstrably  true;  others  are,  at 
least,  probable,  but,  of  all,  that  which 
separates  Consciousness  from  the  mental 
modific<ation  appears  in  every  respect  the 
least  philosophical. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  Perception 
can  be  regarded  as  proving  the  doctrine 
of  Latency,  how’ever  useful  that  doctrine 
might  be  in  its  explanation  if  otherwise 
securely  established.  Nor  have  we  found 
it  necessary  to  admit  it  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  previously  adduced.  There 
remain,  however,  some  cases  in  w’hich, 
according  to  Hamilton,  the  doctrine  of 
Stewart  “  W’ould  constrain  our  assent  to 
the  most  monstrous  conclusions.”  The 
example  he  gives  is  that  of  a  person  read¬ 
ing  aloud,  when,  if  the  matter  be  unin¬ 
teresting,  his  thoughts  may  be  wholly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  meditation  on  a  different 
subject.  As  we  wish  to  be  brief  we  shall 
not  question  the  supjmsition  that  our 
meditation  in  such  circumstances  is  wholly 
undisturbed ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the 
difficulty  of  conceiving  so  complex  a  pro¬ 
cess  carried  on  without  Consciousness, 
involving,  as  it  does,  a  series  of  percep¬ 
tions  (or  yj/««/-perceptions)  of  Light  and 
Sound* — of  judgments,  reminiscences, 
volitions.  We  sh.all  not  argue  on  the 
necessity  of  remembering  from  letter  to 
letter,  and  syllable  to  syllable,  in  order  to 
pronounce  correctly,  and  from  word  to 
word,  with  cognition  of  the  character,  at 
least,  of  each,  in  order  not  to  bestow  a 
ridiculous  emphasis  on  prepositions  and 
conjunctions ;  although,  if  all  this  can  bo 
done  without  any  act  of  proper  cognition 
or  volition,  there  are  more  things  in 
human  nature  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  But  we  shall  direct  attention 
to  one  or  two  facts.  First,  then,  wo  hold 
it  for  certain  that  a  jierson  tem|)orarily 
deaf  could  not  read  with  correct  intona¬ 
tion  in  such  circumstances — a  proof  that 
we  are  conscious  of  the  just  emphasis  and 
correctness  of  enunciation.  Secondly,  sup¬ 
pose,  in  our  reading,  we  should  suddenly 
come  upon  some  monstrous  blunder,  or  if, 
as  is  likely  to  occur,  w'e  commit  some 
error  ourselves ;  or  suppose  some  interest¬ 
ing  matter  should  suddenly  turn  up,  our 
attention  is  infallibly  awaked.  Or,  again, 
if  suddenly  interrupted,  w’e  should  re- 

•  On  the  complexity  of  the  act  compare  Hnmil- 
ton,  vol.  i.  p.  228. 
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member  the  last  word  uttered.  We  I  judge  what  ought  to  be  the  legitimate 
speak,  of  course,  from  recollection,  as  the  !  conclusion.  We  thereloro  retort  on  Sir 
cxiH.*riment  is  one  which  cjui  scarcely  be  ;  AV.  Hamilton’s  theory  his  objections  to 
deliberately  tried.  Stewart’s.  First,  it  violates  the  law  of 

j  l*arcimony,  on  the  one  hand,  m  explaining 
An  anecdote  is  related  by  Sir  W.  Ila- 1  analogous  phenomena  on  wholly  distinct 
luilton  w’hich  illustrates  the  possibility  of  principles ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  that, 
unconscious  rea^ling.  Erasmus  relates  of!  while  admitting  every  principle  implied 
his  friend  Ojsjrinus,  that,  u  hen  fatigued  j  in  Stewart’s  hypothesis,  it  jmstulates  the 
with  his  day’s  journey,  he  was  reading  a  existence  of  a  new  class  of  phenomena, 
manuscript  to  a  fellow’-traveler.  The  lat-  The  principle  it  assumes  is  unproved,  and 
ter  found  it  necessary  to  juit  a  <]uestion  I  is,  moreover,  of  such  a  nature  that  de- 
al)out  some  word  he  had  not  rightly  un- !  cisive  proof  of  it  is  impossible.  Hut  our 
derstood,  and  then  discovered  that  ()pori-  last  objection  hits  been  kept  in  reserve, 
nus  had  been  for  some  time  asleep ;  and,  and  its  gravity  recpiires  a  little  further 
on  being  awakened,  ho  had  no  recollec- !  development.  It  makes  Consciousness  a 
tion  of  what  he  had  been  reading.  Curb  j  special  faculty,  and  thereby  again  violates 
ously  enough,  this  anecdote  is  adduced  j  the  first  principles  of  the  author  himself, 
by  Sir  AVilliam  to  prove  or  to  confirm  i  Sir  William  accuses  Keid  and  Stewart 
the  thesis,  that  the  mind  is  consciously  j  of  committing  this  capital  }>sychological 
active  during  sleep;  and  this,  while  he  |  blunder,  both  implicitly  and  explicitly, 
carefully  distinguishes  the  conclusion  thus  '  AVe  shall  easily  vindicate  them  from  tmy 
arrived  at  from  the  question,  whether  the  ■  deliberate  error  in  this  respect.  Stewart 
mind  can  be  unconsciously  active.  In-  j  affirms,  that  a  phenomenon  of  mind  of 
deed,  although  he  distinguishes  the  two  !  which  we  are  not  conscious  is  inconceiv- 
(questions,  the  proofs  given  of  the  affirma- 1  able  ;  Keid,  too,  Jisserts  that  every  oi>era- 
tive  of  the  latter,  are  absolutely  swept  tion  of  the  mind  is  attended  with  Con¬ 
away  by  his  arguments  on  the  former,  sciousness.  The  appearance  of  a  contrary 
AA"e  have  not  space  to  quote  this  discus-  doctrine  arises  from  their  employing  the 
sioii,  w  Inch  the  reader  will  find  extremely  !  same  Avord  to  indicate  Consciousness  in 
interesting.  A\"u  consider  Sir  AA”.  Hamil-  general,  and  also  the  specific  faculty,  call- 
ton’s  chapter  on  this  subjwt  uiiquestion-  ed  by  Sir  AV.  ILamilton  Seltconsciousness; 
ably  conclusive.  AV^e  shall  merely  (piote  just  a.s,  in  Natural  History,  the  same  name 
a  statement  of  the  result  of  his  oAvn  ex-  is  given  to  the  genus  and  the  most  char- 
perience.  “  AA'hen  suddenljr  awaked  du- 1  acteristic  species.  Hut  we  now  retort 
ring  sleep  (and  to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  '  the  charge  on  Sir  AV.  Hamilton  himself^ 
have  caused  myself  to  be  roused  at  dit-  notwithstanding  or  rather,  the  more  be- 
ferent  seasons  of  the  night,)  I  have  always  j  cause  of,  his  own  deliberate  rejection  of  it. 
been  able  to  observe  that  I  was  in  the  j  Consistency  is  the  first  essential  of  a  philo- 
iniddle  of  a  dream.  The  recollection  of  |  sopbical  system,  the  first  merit  of  a  philo- 
this  dream  was  not  always  e<pially  vivid.  I  sophical  writer ;  and  the  most  indulgent 
On  some  occasions,  I  was  able  to  trace  it  1  criticism  can  not  Jillow  a  psychologist  to 
back  until  the  train  was  gradually  lost  at  j  defend  his  special  doctrines,  on  the  ground 
a  remote  distance ;  in  others,  1  was  hardly  !  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  most 
aw’are  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  j  express  fundamental  principles.  AA'hen, 
latter  links  of  the  chain  ;  and  sometimes  j  therefore.  Sir  AA".  Hamilton  lays  down  the 
w'as  scarcely  certain  of  more  than  the  fact,  I  principle,  “  Let  Consciousness  remain  one 
that  I  was  not  awakened  from  an  uncon-  j  and  indivisible,  comprehending  all  the 
scions  state,  AVhen  snatched  suddenly  j  modifications,  all  the  phenomena,  of  the 
from  the  twilight  of  our  sleeping  imngina-  j  thinking  subject,”  (vol.  i.  p.  183j)  when 
tions  and  placed  in  the  meridum  lustre  of  he  affirms  that  “  Consciousness  is  to  the 
our  waking  jierceptions,  the  necessary  [  mind  what  extension  is  to  matter  or 
effect  of  the  transition  is  at  once  to  eclipse  i  body,”  {ib.  p.  156,)  and  so  forth;  these 
or  obliterate  thejrtraces  of  our  dreams.”  jiassages  may  affect  his  consistency,  but 
AVe  leave  the  reader  to  extend  these  ol>-  can  not  be  used  to  rebut  the  inference  wo 
servations  to  the  state  in  which,  some  are  about  to  establish.  AA’^e  say,  then, 
thoughts  remaining  in  this  obscure  twi-  that  the  great  philosopher,  both  implicitly 
light,  others  are  at  the  same  time  in  the  and  explicitly,  erects,  or  rather  degrades, 
full  clearness  of  Consciousness,  and  to  \  Consciousness  into  a  special  foculty.  Im- 
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plicitly ;  for  to  say  that  it  is  a  speciaJ 
faculty,  not  the  general  condition  or  form 
of  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  if  it 
have  any  meaning  at  all,  must  mean  this 
— that  modifications  or  energies  of  mind 
do  or  may  exist,  of  which  •we  have  no  know¬ 
ledge  in  Consciousness;  and  vice  versa. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  precisely 
what  Sir  William  labors  to  establish. 
Explicitly ;  when  he  savs  that  a  mo<lifica- 
tion  must  be  present  before  we  have  a 
Consciousness  of  it ;  and  further,  that  it 
can  be  known  only  on  condition  of  the 
memory  of  a  preceding  modification,  (i. 
203,  849,  etc. ;)  when  he  treats  it  as  a 
faculty  cognizing  mental  acts  in  relation 
to  their  objects — the  operation  being  ex¬ 
pressly  indicated  as  one  term  of  the  rela¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  object  is  the  other,  (i.  228, 
212,  etc. ;)  when  he  states  it  as  evident  that 
Consciousness  is  an  act  of  knowle<lge,  a 
phenomenon  of  cognition,  (p.  187*  ;)  and, 
finally,  in  the  two  decisive  passjiges  already 
partially  quoted,  namely,  vol.  i.  p.  365 : 
“Could  we  magnify  the  discerning  power  of 
Consciousness  as  we  can  magnify  the  pow¬ 
er  of  vision  by  the  micro8co|>e,  we  might 
enable  Consciousness  to  extend  its  cogni¬ 
zance  to  modifications  twice  ten  times  ten 
thousand  times  less  than  it  is  now  com¬ 
petent  to  .apprehend  ;  but  still  there  must 
be  some  limit.  And  as  every  mental 
modification  is  a  qu.antity,f  and  as  no  j 
quantity  can  be  conceived  not  divisible  j 
ad  infinitum.,  we  must,  even  on  this 
hypothesis,  allow  (unless  the  ken  of  Con- 1 
sciousness  is  also  infinite)  that  there  are  i 
modifications  of  mind  unknown  in  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  necessary  coi'flicients  of 
known  results.”  And  again,  as  of  inten¬ 
sity  and  of  space,  so  of  time,  p.  349,  “  In 
the  internal  perception  of  a  series  of 
ment.al  operations,  a  cert.ain  time,  a  cer¬ 
tain  duration  is  necessary,  for  the  smallest 
section  of  continuous  energy  to  which 
Consciousness  is  competent.  Some  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  must  be  admitted  as  the 
condition  of  Consciousness,”  etc.,  as 
auoted  pretdously.  See,  then,  the  last 
snred  of  the  very  cardinal  principle  of 
philosophy  (i.  p.  208)  torn  to  atoms  .and 
scattered  to  the  winds!  We  have  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  the  last  remnant  of 

♦Compare  p.  191,  “Other  philosopheni  aay 
that  Coneciouaneas  ia  a  knowledge.  Here,  again, 
we  have  the  same  violation  of  logical  law.” 

f  How  this  aasumption  is  to  he  proved  we  are 
ignorant ;  even  a  materialist  would  scarcely  main- 
Ukin  it  so  broadly. 


this  “  cardinal  point  ”  in  the  parenthesis, 
“  unless  the  ken  of  Consciousness  is  also 
infinite.”  Here  the  notion  that  Conscious¬ 
ness  is  coextensive  with  the  mental  modi¬ 
fications  is  merely  glanced  at,  in  order  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  not  quite  forgotten, 
that  the  standard  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
follow  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  but 
wittingly  and  ruthlessly  destroyed.  In 
the  second  passage  now  quoted,*  there  is 
no  further  trace  of  the  devoted  “  cardi¬ 
nal  ;”  it  dies  and  makes  no  sign  ;  it  is  now 
established  that  Consciousness  requires 
some  minimum  of  time,  but  that  mental 
energies  in  general  do  not. 

But  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the 
principal  grouml  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton  charges  Bei<l  and  Stewait  •with  mak¬ 
ing  Consciousness  a  special  faculty  ;  name¬ 
ly,  their  according  to  it  a  oogniziince  of 
operations,  and  not  of  their  objects.  The 
knowledge  of  relatives  is  one  ;  and  as  the 
operation  of  any  faculty  is  necessarily  rel¬ 
ative  to  some  particular  object,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  impossible,  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
to  be  conscious  of  an  act  and  not  of  the 
object  to  which  that  act  relates.  Yet,  no 
doubt,  in  ordinary  philosophical  language. 
Consciousness  is  confined  to  the  “  rcH'og- 
iiition  by  the  mind  of  its  ow'n  acts  and 
affections.”  It  is  Sir  W.  Hamilton  him¬ 
self  who  thus  describes  it.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  for  a  moment.  In  an  act  of  Percep¬ 
tion,  for  example,  we  may  recognize  three 
several  relations.  First,  the  relation  of 
the  know'ing  subject  and  the  known  objiHJt 
— the  relation  of  cognition;  secondly,  the 
relations  in  which  the  object  is  conceived 
to  exist,  as  of  quality  to  substance,  etc. — 
objective  relations  ;  and  thirdly,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  knower  to  the  knowledge  — 
and  this  two-fold,  as  exerting  a  faculty, 
and  as  consciously  exerting  it.  But  these 
relations  do  not  enter  equally  into  the  act 
of  cognition.  I  prinnarily  know'  the  object, 
and  of  this  knowledge  I  am  said  to  be 
conscious ;  that  term  expres-sing  the  ne¬ 
cessary  relation  of  the  subject  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  act.  Tlie  relations  of  the 
cognition  to  the  subject  and  the  object 
are  esseutially  distinct.  I  know  the  ob¬ 
ject — I  am  the  knower ;  and  these  rela- 


•  When  writing  this,  we  oonfew  wo  fbrgot,  for  the 
moment,  that  p.  365  comes  after  p.  349.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  tlie  privilege  of  critics,  especially  critics  in 
philosophy,  to  srmnge  an  author’s  statements  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  logical,  not  their  accidental  order. 
Our  remarks,  however,  are  not  affected  by  the  order 
of  the  passages. 
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tions  are  expressed  by  the  terms  Percep¬ 
tion  and  Coriecionsness  resj)ectively ;  but 
the  several  relations  implied  in  the  cogni¬ 
tion  are  not  brought  into  Consciousness  as 
the  primitive  act.  Logical  and  chrono¬ 
logical  simultaneity  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
vertible.  So  far  as  self  is  cognised  it  be¬ 
comes  an  object,  and  this  it  may  be  in  a 
reflex  act ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to  say  th.at 
in  the  primitive  act  of  cognition  the  rela-  j 
tion  between  self  and  its  modification  be¬ 
comes  the  matter  of  a  judgment.*  Com¬ 
mon  language  fully  confirms  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  steps  by  which  these  ditfercnt 
relations  .are  known.  We  are  said  to 
perceive  the  object,  to  be  conscious,  or,  in 
unphilosophicJil  language,  to  feel  that  we 
know',  and  to  know  or  believe  the  relations 
of  existence  of  the  object.  If  it  l)e,  then,  j 
a  capital  psj'chological  error  to  class  Con- 1 
sciousness  as  a  special  fiicultv,  it  is  equally  i 
an  abuse  of  language  to  identify  it  with  { 
the  whole  energy  of  the  mental  fiiculties,  or,  i 
thirdly,  to  confound  the  implicit  judgment  I 
of  the  Primitive  Consciousness.  /  know' 
— »I  am  the  knower,  with  the  explicit  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Reflex  Consciousness — I  know 
that  I  know.  This  Sir  W.  Hamilton  appa¬ 
rently  does  in  the  passage  Lost  referred  to. 

When,  therefore.  Sir  William  asks  of 
Reid,  what  must  we  call  the  fliculty  which 
cognizes  self  and  not-self  in  their  relation  ; 
for  it  can  not  bo  Reid’s  Perception,  w’hich 
is  only  cognizant  of  the  latter,  and  it  can 
not  be  Rei<l’8  Consciousness,  which  is 
cogniz.ant  only  of  the  former.  Wo  rejily, 
on  behalf  of  Reid,  that  Consciousness  .at 
least  is  not  such  a  faculty  ;  for  it  is  but  a 
part  of  the  relation  of  the  .activity  of  every 
faculty.  Hamilton’s  argument,  if  it  jwoves 
.any  tiling,  jiroves  the  .absolute  identity  of 
Consciousness  and  Perception.  It  will  be 
equally  proper,  or  equally  improjier,  to  j 
say,  with  Hamilton,  th.at  I  am  conscious 
of  the  inkst.and,  and  to  say  that  I  am  con¬ 
scious  of  not  .alone  its  qualities  but  its 
substance,  and  th.at  I  perceive  the  mental 
modification,  and  jierceive  .also  the  mental 
substance.  Wo  shall  then  require  a  new 
set  of  tenns  to  express  the  subordinate 
relations  w'hich  require  to  be  viewed  as 
distinct.  If  Hamilton  did  not  explicitly  j 
identify  Perception  .and  Consciousness  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  it  is  only  because 
he  there  treats  Consciousness  as  a  higher 
faculty  cognizing  the  act  of  Perception. 
We  shall  see  presently  wh.at  important 


•  See  Hamilton,  vol  I  p.  193. 


consetjuenoes  follow  from  the  doctrine  that 
Consciousness  of  an  act  implies  Conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  object,  with  reference  to  the 
theory  of  the  Conditioned,  to  which  we 
now  proceed. 

The  sum  of  this  theory  is  stated  in  vol. 
ii.  p.  373.  “The  Conditioned,  or  the 
thinkable,  lies  betw’een  two  extremes  or 
poles ;  and  these  extremes  or  jioles  are 
each  of  them  unconditioned,  e.ach  of  them 
inconceivable,  each  of  them  exclusive  or 
contratlictory  of  the  other.  Of  these  two 
repugnant  opposites,  the  one  is  that  of 
Unconditional  or  Absolute  Limitation,  the 
other  that  of  Unconditional  or  Infinite 
Illimitation.  The  one  w’e  may  ther€*fore, 
in  general,  call  the  Absolutely  Uncondi¬ 
tioned;  the  other,  the  Infinitely  Uncon¬ 
ditioned,  or  more  8im))ly,  the  Absolute 
and  the  Infinite.  The  term  A ex¬ 
pressing  that  which  is  finished  or  com¬ 
plete;  the  term  th.at  which  can 

not  be  terminated  or  concluded.  The 
notion  of  either  LTneonditioned  is  nega¬ 
tive  :  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  can 
each  be  only  conceived  as  a  negation  of 
the  think.able.  In  other  w'ords,  of  the 
Absolute  and  Infinite  we  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  at  all.”  From  this  doctrine  is  de- 
l  ived  a  solution  of  the  principles  of  Cause 
and  Kflect,  of  Substance  and  Accident, 
aiul  of  the  perplexity  of  Liberty  and  Ne¬ 
cessity.  We  are  equally  inc.apable  of 
conceiving  an  absolute  commencement 
and  an  infinite  non-commencement  of 
time ;  but  this  is  merely  the  result  of  a 
mental  impotence,  not  of  a  mental  pow’er ; 
and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  impotence 
that,  when  we  see  an  aj>parent  commence¬ 
ment  of  existence,  w'e  are  compelled  to 
suppose  that  what  apparently  commences 
to  exist  must  have  existed  previously, 
either  actually  or  |)otentially — that  is  to 
say,  w'C  8upjK)se  for  it  a  Cause.  We 
venture  to  maintain  that  this  supposed 
judgment  does  not  give  the  law  of  Cau¬ 
sality  ;  it  does  give  another  judgment  not 
universal  and  necessary ;  it  rests  ulti- 
m.'itely  upon  a  diflTerent  notion  of  Cause ; 
and  lastly,  it  is  not  true.  With  respect 
to  the  last  allegation,  we  shall  merely 
remark  at  ])resent  that  an  absolute  com¬ 
mencement  of  time,  or  of  existence  in 
time,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
commencement  of  a  particular  existence  in 
time.  But  in  an  argument  such  as  this, 
our  first  business  is  to  ascertain  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  w'ithout  prejudice,  wh.at  is  the 
primary  datum  of  Consciousness.  It  is 
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not  enough  to  present  us  with  a  certain  ]  statement  in  common  language,  or  of 
statement,  and  to  say.  Tins  is  equivalent, !  makitig  it  plain  to  common  men.  It  is 
logically  or  metaphysically,  to  the  law  of,  only  by  the  help  of  expressions  invented 
Causality,  and  therefore  we  may  accept  it  1  by  philosophers  that  it  can  be  made  iutel- 
as  the  original  deliverance  of  Conscious-  j  ligible ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  primitive 
ness.  It  is  false  logic  in  p.sychology  to  i  datum  of  Consciousness.  This  notion  of 
say,  A  implies  B,  therefore  B  is  given  as  a  j»henomenon,  not  a  substance,  existing 
a  conseijuence  of  A.  We  are  not  to  seek  J  in  its  causes,  is  a  metaphysical  generalizar 
a  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  notion  i  tion,  applying  to  events  a  conception 
of  Cause,  and  set  it  up  as  an  original  I  primarily  and  properly  applicable  only  to 
datum  of  belief.  Here  the  question  is  a '  substances.  And  this  it  does  by  intro- 
simple  one,  of  which  Consciousness  must  ducingtheideaof  I*ower.  What  Is  meant 
be  the  test.  I  am  conscious  of  a  sensation,  by  Sivying  that  an  .action  existed  previously 
for  which  I  am  compelled  to  posit  a  cause  in  the  agent  ?  It  is  merely  an  improper 
— that  is,  says  Hamilton,  to  judge  th.at  the  !  w.ay  of  expressing  that  he  had  power  to 
8en8.ation  existed  potenti.ally  in  me,  and  |  perform  it.  An  oration  necessiirily  sup- 
the  exciting  cause  together.  What  does  '  poses  an  orator.  Do  we  then  believe 
this  mean  ?  It  is  only  explicable  by  say-  j  this,  because  we  believe  that  the  sum  of 
ing — I  had  a  capacity  to  be  so  .affected ;  |  existence  remains  unch.onged,  and  the 
and  the  rose,  for  exjunple,  had  the  power  ;  oration  must  therefore  have  existed  pro¬ 
to  .affect  me  with  the  sensation  of  frag-  j  viously  in  the  author’s  brain,  .and  in  the 
ranee.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  reduce  |  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  transmit 
the  idea  of  Cause  to  th.at  of  Potentiality,  j  vibrations,  and  of  the  ear  to  receive  them, 
we  find  ourselves  driven  to  the  converse  i  etc.?  Well;  but  are  we  then  compelled 
reduction.  Again,  an  animal  dies  sud-  j  to  believe  that  the  oration  having  left  the 
denly  before  me :  I  conceive  no  new  author’s  brain,  his  capacity  is  diminished 
existence  here,  but  a  cessation  of  existence,  J  by  so  much,  or  that  the  c.apacity  of  the  air 
and  the  application  of  the  phraseology  in  for  tnansmitting  sounds  is  enfeebled,  or 
question  would  produce  simply  nonsense,  (  our  capacity  for  hearing  is  lessened?  We 
or  would  le.ad  to  a  judgment  very  differ- j  believe  no  such  thing.  We  believe  the 
ent  from  th.at  of  Causality.  When  we  oration  was  an  exerci.se  of  power,  which 
see  a  piece  of  a  cliff  give  way,  a  branch  j  is  so  far  from  being  diminished,  that  we 
of  a  tree  broken  off,  what  is  it  we  suppose  ?  i  can  conceive  it  incre.‘i.sed  by  the  exertion  ; 
Do  we  necessiirily  .and  at  once  believe  that  that  is,  adtipting  our  author’s  expression, 
the  event  w.as  produced  by  a  c.au8e  with  j  we  can  .actually  believe  that  the  sum  of 
power?  or  do  we  necessarily  and  spon- !  existence  is  increased, 
taneously  believe  only  that  the  phenome- 1  We  are  confirmed  in  the  above  reason- 
non  ilid  previously  exist  ?  If  every  m.an  |  ing  on  the  mature  of  the  causal  judgment, 
to  whom  this  .aniilysis  is  proposed  recog-  j  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  testimony  of 
nizes  it  as  a  correct  account  of  wh.at  passes  ,  those  philosophers  wiio  resolved  it  into  a 
in  his  mind  when  he  sjieaks  or  thinks  of  a  logical  principle,  or  who  con.sidcred  it 
Cause,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  i  self-evident;  .and,  on  the  other,  by  that  of 
we  doubt  whether  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  if  not  I  Kant.  Ho  clearly  saw,  and  explicitly 
defendmg  a  theory,  «  fir]  Oemv  dia<f>vX.ar-  st.ates  the  principle  of  the  Penmanence  of 
TU)v,  would  maintain  th.at  this  is  the  pri-  Substance,  as  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
mitive  form  of  the  judgment,  th.at  which  '  a  priori  laws  of  nature  ;  but  he  saw  the 
is  influential  in  men  who  have  never  necessity  of  distinguishing  from  it  the  law 
learned  to  philosophize.  Ag.ain,  in  the  ,  which  regulates  the  succession  of  iihcno- 
case  of  the  act  of  an  intelligent  agent,  do  mena,  namely,  that  of  C.aus.ality.  Sir  W. 
we  infer  that  the  agent  had  power  because  Hamilton  t.akes  the  former  principle  .alone, 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  effect ;  and  extends  it  to  phenomena  at  the  ex- 
existed  in  him  potentially,  or  are  we  at  |  pen.se  of  its  evidence  and  truth.  Wh.at- 
first  compelled  to  suppose  the  power,  and  !  ever  semblance  of  truth  it  retains,  is 
then  by  analysis  of  our  notion  conclude  1  owing  partly  to  the  notion  of  substance 
that  wo  may  say  the  effect  existed  in  him?  j  still  adhering  to  the  terms  employed,  and 
One  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  tear  asunder  j  partly  to  the  unexplained  notion  of  power 
these  metaphysical  subtleties :  it  is  the  ,  which  it  iiresupjioses.  For  the  tlicory 
imiKissibility  of  expressing  Hamilton’s  [  which  makes  the  caiiaal  judgment  the  ro- 
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suit  of  impotence  is,  by  its  nature,  pre¬ 
cluded  from  giving  the  idea  which  lies  at 
its  root. 

But,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  theory, 
is  there  any  ground  for  supjtosing  the 
judgment  to  be  the  issue  of  impotence  ? 
We  think  not.  A  judgment  so  issuing  j 
can  not  be  a  primitive  spontaneous  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  first  given,  not  in  a  primitive 
act,  but  in  a  reaction  upon  the  attempt 
to  p.ass  the  limits  which  our  nature  im¬ 
poses.  But  if  there  be  a  conception  or  a 
judgment  formed  spontaneously,  given  in 
a  primitive  act,  then,  how'ever  logically  it 
may  be  contained  in  our  impotence,  it 
must  psychologically  be  wholly  uidepend- 
ent.  Infant  humanity  may  be  unable  to 
digest  the  strong  meat  of  the  Uncondi¬ 
tioned;  but,  in  ignorance  of  its  inability, 
it  is  impelled  by  a  jiowerfiil  instinct  to 
seize  the  only  instrument  fitted  to  extract 
the  secret  trejisures  of  its  parent  Nature. 
It  would  be  no  man-el  if  onr  whole  nature 
were  found  to  correspond  to  our  instincts, 
so  as  even  logically  to  contain  the  judg¬ 
ments  they  direct ;  but  the  instincts  have 
an  unquestionable  chronological  independ¬ 
ence.  A  learned  and  philosophic  drake 
might  argue  profoundly  and  plausibly  that 
ducks  swim  in  the  pond,  and  quafier  with 
their  bills  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom ;  be¬ 
cause,  first,  they  Cton  not  walk  easily  and 
racefully  on  dry  land ;  and,  secondly,  the 
ranches  of  the  fillh  nerve  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  their  bill  make  that  organ 
highly  sensitive,  while  they  have  little 
sense  of  touch  on  other  jiarts  of  the  body. 
W e  should  be  inclined  to  tell  him  that  it 
his  ancestors  had  walked  on  the  dry  land, 
or  skip])ed  about  on  trees  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  until  they  discovered  their 
unfitness  for  terra  Jinna,  and  the  jtroper 
use  of  their  bill,  they  wotild  probably 
have  disappeared  without  issue.  And, 
we  suspect,  so  would  our  own  ancestors, 
if  they  had  no  judgment  of  Causjility  until 
they  tried  to  conceive  an  increase  in  the 
sum-total  of  being  in  the  universe.  As 
man  lives  m  society,  not  because  he  has 
found  the  inconv'enience  or  impossibility 
of  living  alone,  but  because  he  was  l)oni 
into  the  family,  and  his  instinct  made  him 
remain  there ;  so  it  is  that  by  other  in¬ 
stincts,  innate  powers,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  lie  is  enabled  to  grasj)  at 
once  the  truths  which  arc  necessary  to  his 
preservation,  and  on  which,  .at  a  later 
period,  he  turns  his  philosophic  Conscious¬ 


ness,  and  discovers  the  law  which  ho 
spontaneously  obeyed. 

Such  a  spontaneous  development  is  that 
of  the  principle  of  Causality  at  first ;  the 
true  Bt.atement  of  w'hich,  as  given  by  Reid, 
is:  “Whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have 
a  c.iuse  which  produced  it.”  This  judg¬ 
ment  is  given,  not  in  the  attempt  to  form 
an  impossible  conception,  but  by  a  natur.al 
inspiration.  We  have  a  consciousness  of 
exercising  a  pow-er  of  willing,  and  at  the 
same  time  become  aware  that  the  desired 
effect  has  been  produced.  It  is  true  the 
production  of  the  org.anic  effect  is  contin¬ 
gent  ;  and,  therefore,  some  philosophers 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  has  the  same  character ;  but  it  is  cer- 
t:unly  not  so.  Our  ignorance  of  the  con- 
I  nection  of  soul  and  body  prohibits  us  from 
analyzing  all  the  steps  in  the  effort ;  other- 
M'ise  we  might  be  able  to  mark  the  exact 
point  where  it  becomes  dependent  on  the 
soundness  of  the  bodily  organs.  But  this 
one  thing  we  know,  th.at  in  the  normal 
state,  we  do,  by  a  mere  exertion  of  u  ill, 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  processes,  all  un¬ 
known  exccjit  the  last,  which  is  the  effect 
intended.  W e  are  conscious  of  the  first 
step,  the  effort  of  the  will ;  with  the  last 
we  become  acquainted  contingently  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  complete  and 
develop  our  notion  of  effective  power. 
The  effort,  indeed,  logic.ally  presupposes 
the  imjtcriect  notion ;  and  if  thwarted  by 
paralysis,  the  exertion  is  not  the  less,  but 
rather  the  more,  for  the  disappointment 
which  seems  to  do  violence  to  the  order 
of  nature;  the  consciousness  of  power 
goes  on  to  seek  its  own  completion  in  the 
desired  effect,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  which  it  knows  to  be  rightfully 
its  own.  When  we  will — when  the  infant 
wills  to  move  its  head  and  it  moves.  Con¬ 
sciousness  tells  him,  and  tells  him  truly, 
that  himself  produced  the  eflect.  Tins  is 
the  instinctive  or  spontaneous  operation 
of  the  law,  giving  us  at  once  the  idea  of 
jx)wer  and  the  necessary  connection  of 
events  with  agents,  which  in  the  next 
step  becomes  explicit  in  particular  in¬ 
stances,  and  is  finally  formulated  in  a 
general  principle.  And  not  only  is  it  one 
of  the  earliest  instincts  of  the  human  kind, 
but  even  in  animals  there  is  trace  of  a 
corresponding  instinct.  No  theory,  then, 
can  be  true  which  does  not  account  for 
the  spontaneous  as  well  as  the  reflective 
judgment,  or  which  ascribes  to  the  de- 
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veloped  principle  an  origin  inconsistent 
with  the  e-irliest  operations  of  the  natural 
revelation  which  gave  it  birth.' 

Now,  in  general,  what  sort  of  causes 
does  the  law  require  us  to  supjwse  ?  Ob¬ 
viously  efficient  causes.  “  Savages,”  says 
liaynal,  and  Reid  adds,  children,  “  wher¬ 
ever  they  see  motion  they  can  not  account 
for,  there  they  suppose  a  soul.”  Erperi- 
ence  teaches  us  to  push  farther  back  the 
notion  of  efficiency,  and  then  we  get  the 
notion,  necessary  for  practical  conveni¬ 
ence,  of  physical  causes.  Yet  Stewart 
notices  that  even  at  a  later  age  we  often 
momentarily  attribute  life  to  inanimate 
objects.  It  is  then  no  mere  induction 
from  experience  which  leads  us  to  assign 
life  where  we  see  motion;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  first  impulse  of  the  child,  the  sav- 1 
age,  and  even  the  beast.  The  cause  we  i 
seek  is  a  doer,  an  agent  with  power  ;  and 
our  idea  of  cause  is  correlative  to,  or  rath-  j 
er  convertible  with,  that  of  living  activitv.  j 
We  can  not  but  suppose  for  every  event,  a 
cause  with  |>ower  to  produce  it ;  mere  ' 
physical  antecedents  do  not  satisfy  as.  Rut  , 
could  an  efficient  cause  be  discovered,  we  ; 
should  se«‘k  no  further.  Let  Conscious-  ^ 
ness  decide  the  question,  leaving  aj)art 
logical  inferences  for  the  moment.  W  hen  | 
we  are  c(uiscious  of  willing  an  act,  do  we 
feel  comjHillcd  to  seek  an  efficient  cause  of 
our  will  y  Do  we  not,  on  the  contrary, ' 
say  at  once,  I  did  so  ?  On  this  point  we  ' 
may  ap]H‘al  with  perfect  justice  to  the  un¬ 
prejudiced  te.stimony  of  children  and  sav¬ 
ages.  They  feel  as  forcibly  as  the  philoso- ' 
pher  the  necessity  of  8up|)osing  causes  i 
for  events ;  but  they  feel  none  for  believ- ; 
ing  tlrnt  they  themselves  are  subject  to  the  ' 
same  law  as  the  stones.  /cAoo««,  because  I 
choose,  is  their  truh’  wise  and  irrefragable 
judgment,  to  whidi  the  highest  philosophy  , 
can  but  retiini. 

It  Ls  only  reflection  and  experience  | 
which  teach  us  that  we  :ict  upon  motives ;  ' 
and  the  first  step  in  ])hilo8ophy  is  to  change  ; 
an.alogy  into  i<lentity,  and  to  subject  the  i 
mind  itself  to  iffiysicjil  laws.  Assume  th.at  ^ 
tlie  law  is  absolutely  universal,  and  then 
we  must  logically  include  the  mind  ;  but 
we  do  so  by  an  extravagance  of  logic,  | 
which  would  perforce  include  the  monarch 
himself  in  the  “  Whosoever”  of  his  royal  I 
deerw.  The  soul  rebels  against  the  at-  [ 
tempt  to  subject  her  to  the  authority  she 
has  herself  cre.ated.  j 

But,  is  it  not  asked  further  of  an  intelli- : 
gent  agent.  Why  he  did  so  ?  True,  and  1 


language  teaches  us  that  in  the  answer  to 
the  question,  it  is  not  now  a  c.ausc  that  we 
seek,  but  a  reason.  We  say.  What  reason 
had  he  ?  implying  indeed  th.at  a  rational 
being  acts  not  without  motive  —  as  a 
judge  not  without  evidence,  but  still  as 
master  of  his  own  determination  and  will. 
Nor  does  the  intelligent  agent  cease  to  be 
an  efficient,  oven  if  it  were  proved  that 
the  will  always  obeys  certain  laws.  But 
the  proof  of  this  must  rest  on  some  other 
principle  distinct  from  that  of  the  law  of 
Causality.  The  principle  which  dem.'uuls 
a  motive  for  the  actions  of  a  rational  be¬ 
ing,  is  as  distinct  from  that  which  requires 
a  cause  for  a  physic.al  event,  as  the  latter 
is  from  the  principle  of  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  almost  any  other  in  the 
rjinge  of  philosophy ;  and  the  ideas  on 
wliich  they  rest  are  as  heterogeneous  as 
those  of  extension  and  time :  one  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  the  other  contingent ;  one  a  priori, 
the  otlier  a  posteriori  /  the  one  ajiplicable 
exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  body,  the  other 
exclusively  in  the  sphere  of  mind.  So  fiir 
are  ciiuse  and  motive  from  being  identi¬ 
cal,  that  they  are  contradictory,  and  ex¬ 
clude  each  other.  The  latter  notion  is 
.applied  with  confidence  only  in  proportion 
to  the  rationality  attributed  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  concerned  ;  the  former  in  |)ro|)ortion 
to  the  absence  of  life.  To  act  M'ithout 
motives  is  called  irrational ;  luid  the  very 
perfection  of  indei>endent  and  purely  ra¬ 
tional  activity,  which  would  be  to  act  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  prejudice  or  feeling,  merely 
on  a  delilierate  com])arison  of  motives, 
would  altogether  exclude  the  notion  of 
preceding  physical  causes.  The  will  of 
such  a  being  would  lie  nl>out  as  accessible 
to  the  influence  of  causes  as  an  Irish  mill¬ 
stone  to  the  whistling  of  a  jig. 

When  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  then,  charges 
the  advocates  of  libeity  with  inconsistency 
in  ]>ostulating  a  universal  principle  and 
then  refusing  its  legitimate  consecpiences, 
we  deny  both  his  premises  and  the  legiti¬ 
macy  «)f  his  reasoning.  The  naturalist 
who  affirms  that  every  bird  comes  from 
an  egg,  is  not  inconsistent  in  holding  that 
there  w.as  a  first  generation  which  did  not 
come  from  an  egg.  The  question,  then, 
is  not  one  of  logic,  but  of  psychology. 
The  principle  requires  an  intelligent  cause 
for  every  event  ;  but  the  intelligent  cause 
itself  is  out  of  its  sphere.  And  the  absurd¬ 
ity  is  increased,  when  it  is  considered 
that  our  only  ideas  of  cause  and  power, 
and  the  prineijtlc  itself,  are  founded  in 
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our  own  Consciousness  of  being  the  very 
cause  sought.  And  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  any  ))er8on,  whether  necessitarian  or 
otherwise,  feels  directly  impelled  to  regard 
his  own  volition  .as  an  eflect  of  a  physical 
or  efficient  c.au8e.  Directly,  we  say  ;  that 
is,  otherwise  than  as  the  consequence  of  a 
supposed  logical  or  rational  necessity. 
That  we  can  not  conceive  free  agency  is  not 
wonderful ;  we  can  not  conceive  the  men¬ 
tal  operations  of  others  at  all ;  for  we  can 
have  no  intuition  of  any  mental  jtower  e.x- 
cept  .as  in  self.  On  the  general  question  of 
the  inconceivability  of  liberty,  Ave  shall 
have  some  remarks  to  offer  presently. 

llie  theory  of  the  Conditioned  is  suici<lal 
in  the  hands  of  Hamilton,  and  lends  to 
the  rejection  of  the  ideas  and  facts  of 
Liberty,  God,  the  Soul,  and  the  World. 
That  it  destroys  the  objective  validity  of 
the  idea  of  Cause  and  the  principle  of 
Causality,  in  resolving  it  into  a  mental 
impotence,  needs  no  further  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Hut  the  idea  of  Substance  nmets 
the  s.ame  fate.  It,  to«A,  is  given,  according 
to  Hamilton,  by  a  mental  imjMitence — the 
impotence  of  thinking  a  quality  existing 
in  Itself,  and  is  a  merely  negative  notion — 
that  Is  to  say,  in  our  author’s  terminology, 
no  notion  at  all.  What,  then,  l)ecomeHof 
the  external  world — in  our  conception  of 
which,  as  Locke  says,  the  notion  of  sub- 
st.ance  is  first  and  chief?  We  are  thus 
rednc<*<l,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pheno¬ 
mena  Avithout  a  permanent  basis.  Hut 
do  wo  ri*sthere?  No;  for  these  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  Non-Ego  .are  given  in  the ; 
act  of  Perception  ns  the  contradictory  of 
the  Ego.  But  wo  are  incapable  of  think¬ 
ing  except  under  the  condition  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  two  contradictories;  and  one  of; 
Hamilton’s  oaa’ii  oxaini»les  of  this  principle 
is  the  Consciousness  of  Self  andNot-self. 
See,  then,  the  belief  in  the  noii-cgo  re¬ 
duced  to  a  datum  of  mental  imjHib'iice  ! 
Again,  we  cognize  the  extern.al  Avorld 
only*  as  foreign  c.ause  and  foreign  sub- 1 
stance  ;  but  the  notions,  cause  and  sul>- 1 
stance,  AA’hich  are  really  null,  ns  A’oid  of 
cont<*nt,  are  suggested  onlv  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  irnjAotence.  Ilere,  again, 
the  doctrine  of  natural  dualism  is  shij>- ' 
wrecked ;  and  bodily  substance  has  no  ] 
objective  reality.  Hut,  if  the  external 


•  Reasons  might  be  alleged  for  excepting  the  j 
case  of  Vision ;  bat  not  on  Sir  W.  Hninilton’s  princi¬ 
ples.  I 


world  is  lost,  if  the  non-ego  is  reduced  to 
a  mental  phenomenon,  can  Ave  stoj)  here  ? 
Surely  Consciousness  must  be  trusted 
Avhen  it  gives  us  the  Unity  and  Identity 
of  Mind.  Let  us  see.  Is  the  substance 
of  mind  thinkable  ?  or  is  it  also  a  mere 
negative  result  of  imj)otence  to  think  modi¬ 
fications  apart  from  a  subject  modified  ? 
Sir  William  places  it  on  precisely  the 
same  basis  as  bodily  substance.  It  too, 
then,  is  a  null  notion,  the  vain  issue  of  in- 
cajmeity.  Unity  and  Identity  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  same  mint.  The  one  can 
not  be  an  object  of  Consciousness,  the 
condition  of  which  is  Difference  .and 
Plurality  ;  but  av’g  can  not  think  Plurality 
except  under  the  condition  of  Unity;  and 
hence  in  the  Plurality  of  modifications,  Ave 
are  blindly  inqK*lled  to  attribute  Unity  to 
the  supposed  subject.  We  c:m  not  think  of 
succession  except  “  the  quantum  of  exist¬ 
ence  remains  unchanged ;”  and  hence, 
again,  the  negative  notion  of  Llentity.  In 
fact,  in  the  inner  world  :uid  in  the  outer, 
the  same  law  leads  to  the  same  results. 
Mind  is  given  as  t)ne,  as  Substance,  ns 
Cause ;  but  all  tlK*se  are  negative,  that  is, 
null  conceptions.  There  remains  the  form 
under  which  all  mental  modifications  are 
fpven — Self.  I  am  conscious  of  a  ino<li- 
ficatiou,  that  is,  not  the  substance  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  modification,  nor  a  new  mod¬ 
ification  is  conscious  of  the  former,  for  the 
consciousness  and  the  modification  are  one 
and  the  same  ;  it  is  then  the  modification 
which  recognizes  itself,  or  rather  the  plural 
nullifications,  Avhich  recognize  themselves, 
and  conceive  themselves  to  belong  to  one 
subject,  which  Ave,  that  is,  the  aforesaid 
modifications,  .are  inc.apable  of  conceiving, 
except  as  something  contnulictory  and  in¬ 
conceivable,  namely,  .as  Substance,  Cause, 
and  One.  In  the  hist  result,  then,  Hainil- 
ton’s  philo.sophy  and  Kant’s  are  identical. 
Hegel  sumnual  up  the  latter  thus,  “  It  is  not 
true,  for  Ave  must  necessarily  believe  it;” 
and  Hamilton  almost  accepts  the  principle, 
when  he  says,  p.  28  :)  ”  It 

Iwhoved  M.  Cousin,  instea<I  of  assuming 
the  objt'ctive  correality  of  his  two  ele¬ 
ments  on  the  fact  of  their  subjective  cor¬ 
relation,  to  have  suspected  on  this  very 
ground  that  the  reality  of  the  one  Avas 
incoiunistent  AAnth  the  reality  of  the  other.” 

It  is  true  Sir  W.  Hamilton  escapes  this 
annihil.ating  result  by  .affirming  that  the 
belief  in  Self  and  Not-Self  an«l  the  Unity 
and  Identity  of  the  former,  is  given  by  a 
mental  power,  not  a  mental  impotence. 
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But  he  brings  no  reason  for  thus  placing 
these  conceptions  on  a  special  ground  of 
their  own.  By  his  theory  we  can  not 
think  Self  as  cause,  or  as  substance,  or  as 
one.  What,  then,  is  the  Self  which  is 
none  of  these  ?  If  inconceivable  as  existing 
under  these  characters,  much  less,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  is  it  conceivable  out  of  them — as  ab¬ 
solute.  If  Consciousness  is  appealed  to 
for  the  directness  of  the  deliverance  and 
the  immediate  obligation  to  believe  ;  the 
principles  of  Cause,  of  Substance,  and  the 
Infinite,  will  not  yield  to  the  belief  in  .an 
external  world,  even  could  they  be  sepa- ! 
rated.  The  history  of  philosophy  with  ! 
incontestable  evidence  affirms  their  power  i 
of  surviving  unshaken  the  destruction  of  j 
this  matural  belief.  | 

There  is  yet  .another  point  of  view  in  I 
which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  weapons  of  i 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  may  be  turned  against 
his  own  theory.  But  as  it  is  more  closely 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  truth, 
apart  from  the  consistency,  of  the  theory, 
we  shall  proceed  to  examine  shortly  the 
former  question. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  deny 
the  sujiposed  equilibrium  of  what  Sir  W.  j 
Hamilton  calls  the  Absolute  .and  the  Infi-  j 
nite ;  but  if  this  equilibrium  is  disproved,  j 
the  whole  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  How  I 
do  we  reach,  for  example,  the  notions  (we  j 
can  not  now  call  them  conceptions)  of  a  ; 
bounded  and  unboimded  space  ?  or  of  an  i 
indivisible  minimum  and  of  Infinite  divisi- 1 
bility  ?  It  is  true  I  can  not  conceive  a  di- 1 
vision  finally  terminated  ;  but  I  can  place  ; 
myself  meut.ally  at  any  supposed  limit,  and  j 
then  I  perceive  the  im|X)ssibility  th.at  there  | 
should  not  be  further  divisibility.  Of 
course,  we  spe.ak  of  space,  not  of  matter,  j 
So  also  I  can  pl.ace  mystdf  at  the  8up|K)sed 
bounds  of  space,  I  can  conceive  any  finite  ! 
sp.ace  of  whatever  magnitude  ;  but  I  know 
then  that  in  its  essence  it  implies  sjwice 
beyond.  Small  and  large  are  but  relative, 
and  a  small  and  a  large  space  must  |K)sse8s  \ 
the  same  .attributes;  I  l>elieve  therefore 
that  space  is  infinite.  But  in  trying  to  ! 
compass  this  Infinite  in  representation,  we 
find  ourselves  incomjKJtent  to  the  task; 
for  we  can  have  no  presentative  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Infinite,  and  therefore  no  rep¬ 
resentation.  Do  we  then  feel  ourselves 
forced  to  admit  its  impossibility  ?  By  no 
means.  We  feel  that  it  is  our  own  weak¬ 
ness  which  renders  our  efforts  v^ain.  So 
far,  then,  is  this  exanmle  from  justifying 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  in  affirming  that  the  op¬ 


posite  extremes  are  equally  unthinkable, 
and  therefore  alternately  rejected,  that 
we  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  one  ex¬ 
treme  is  knonm,  in  the  attempt  to  think  it, 
to  involve  contradiction  ;  for  its  supposed 
attributes  are  separately  thinkable,  but 
can  not  be  united  in  thought,  while  the 
opposite  extreme  is  wholly  unthinkable 
(in  representation)  in  any  of  its  attributes ; 
but  not  the  less  is  it  believed:  I  seek  the 
Infinite  because  I  can  not  rest  in  the 
finite — I  recoil  from  it  only  because  I  am 
unable  to  attain  it  in  intuition. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has,  it  is  true,  collect¬ 
ed  a  number  of  coutra<lictions  involved  in 
the  notion  of  the  Infinite  ;  but  these  con¬ 
tradictions  do  not  re.ally  arise  from  the 
notion,  but  from  the  .application  to  it  of 
conceptions  which,  lor  want  of  an  intuition, 
we  can  not  .at  once  judge  to  be  incompati¬ 
ble  with  it.  A  little  more  knowledge 
might  show  these  antilogies  to  be  .as  ridicu¬ 
lous  as  those  which  the  guests  of  Taurus 
used  to  contribute  to  his  intellectual  pic¬ 
nics.  Such  as.  Does  a  man  die  when  alive 
or  when  dead ;  or  when  does  a  learner 
become  a  skilful  artist — when  he  is  such, 
or  when  he  is  not?  and  the  like;  and, 
of  course,  whatever  side  be  taken  c.an  be 
be  shown  to  be  absurd.  Endless  examples 
of  the  like  dilemmas  m.ay  be  found  in  the 
older  dialecticians,  beginning  from  1‘Iato  ; 
and  more  may  be  addeil  ad  libitum.  Take, 
.as  an  instance,  a  demonstration  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  melody.  For  the  sounds 
must  be  perceived  either  simultaneously, 
and  then  there  is  harmony,  or  only  in  suc¬ 
cession,  .and  then  there  is  a  mere  series  of 
unrelated  impressions.  Motion  was  long 
.ago  shown  to  involve  manifold  contradic¬ 
tions,  and  Hamilton  affirms  the  validity  of 
Zeno’s  argument.  We  may  thank  him  for 
pliu'ing  the  conceivability  of  the  Infinite 
and  of  Motion  on  the  same  foundation  ; 
we  are  content  th.at  they  should  stand  or 
fall  together.  But,  in  fact,  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton  really,  and  to  all  practical  purpose, 
gives  up  the  equilibrium  of  the  Infinite 
.and  Absolute  when  he  says,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
539:)  “We  c.an  not  imsitively  conceive 
(what  however  we  firmly  believe)  the 
eternity  of  a  Self-Existent — of  God  ;  but 
still  less  can  we  think  or  tolerate  the  sup¬ 
position  of  something  springing  out  of 
nothing.” 

The  Infinite  is  unthinkable,  says  Hamil¬ 
ton,  because  wc  can  think  only  under  the 
condition  of  existence  in  relation  ;  and — 
the  other  premise,  one  would  think,  ought 
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to  he,  the  Infinite  can  not  exist  in  relation 
— but  Sir  William  does  not  maintain  so 
absurd  a  paradox ;  he  admits  expressly 
that  the  Infinite  does  not  cease  to  be 
Infinite  by  existing  in  relation,  but  af- 
finns  that,  as  an  object  of  thonj^ht,  it 
ceases  to  be  thought  as  Infinite  if  tliought 
in  relation.  But  what  then  ?  Is  the  In¬ 
finite,  which  we  are  incapable  of  con¬ 
ceiving,  after  all  not  the  Infinite  which 
we  believe,  but  a  mere  abstract  notion  as 
imjx)8sible  as  it  is  inconceivable — an  Infi¬ 
nite  whose  only  attribute  is  infinity,  which 
is  neither  cause  nor  etfect,  substance  nor 
attribute?  We  are  told  th.at  we  c.an  not 
conceive  Ood ;  we,  while  admitting  the 
ina<lequacy  of  our  conce]>tion,  aftinn  its 
reality  as  given  in  our  Ijelief  ifi  his  exist¬ 
ence,  his  infinity,  his  goodness,  power, 
and  other  attributes.  But,  replies  the 
philosopher,  these  are  R«‘lations;  these 
annihilate  the  ide.a.  If  you  would  form  a 
conception  of  the  Infinite,  you  mtist  strip 
it  of  all  attributes ;  you  must  conceive  it 
out  of  relation  ;  thus  only  can  you  attain 
the  conception.  But  8upjK>sing  this  <lone, 
of  wh.at  then  have  we  the  conception  ? 
Of  the  true  Infinite  as  existing?  No;  it 
has  attributes,  it  exists  in  relation.  Of  a 
possible  Infinite?  No;  of  a  metaphysical 
abstraction,  which  does  not  and  can  not 
exist,  a  Jiiere  word.  What  matters  it  if 
the  Infinite  as  Infinite  is  inconceivable,  if 
the  Infinite  as  existing  is  conceived  ? 

•  We  may  appeal  to  language  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  universiil  .and  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment  of  mankiml,  that  the  notion  of  the 
Infinite  is  natural  to  the  mind.  To  this 
argument  Hamilton  replies — 1.  That  the 
word  infinite  is  in  all  languages  negative; 
2.  That  words  exist  in  all  languages  to  ex¬ 
press  the  negation  of  thought,  for  example, 
inconceivable.  Now,  to  take  the  second  ; 
argument  first,  the  words  referred  to  are 
required  to  express  the  impossibility  of  uni¬ 
ting  in  one  subject  two  or  more  given  con¬ 
ceptions.  In  other  words,  though  .applied 
to  an  inqjossible  whole,  they  imply  the  pre¬ 
vious  conception  oftheparts;  and  aswecan 
attempt  the  combin.ation  of  our  intuitions 
in  all  enumerable  ways,  these  words  are 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  that  are  im- 
]>os8ibIe  to  thought.  But  if  we  have  no 
conception  of  the  Infinite  whatever,  there 
exists  no  such  re.a8on  for  the  formation  of 
the  word.  If  we  know  and  can  think  only 
finite  objects,  no  combination  of  conoejv 
tions  can  possibly  necessitate  the  use  of 
VOL.  XLVIL—NO.  IV. 


such  a  predicate.  In  short,  the  inconceiv¬ 
able  may  arise  out  of  elements  of  thought 
being  brought  together  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  mind ;  but  the  Infinite  presupposes 
the  Infinite. 

As  regards  the  negative  form  of  the 
word,  this  only  proves  that  our  first  no¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  those  for  which  w'e  require 
names  first,  are  finite ;  and  that  the  Infinite 
is  knowm  as  the  negative  of  the  fininite  ; 
but  a  negative  notion  is  not,  in  ordinary 
language,  the  same  as  no  notion  at  all. 
The  argument,  in  fact,  ha.s  exactly  the 
same  value  as  that  which  would  deny  the 
existence  of  any  but  sensible  ideas,  on  the 
ground  lequally  true  with  that  here 
alleged)  that  all  words  are  originally  the 
signs  of  these.  But  as  for  the  W'ord  infi¬ 
nite  itself,  it  is  obviously  an  abstract  term, 
Avhich  would  not  be  needed  until  a  very 
late  stage  in  the  history  of  a  language ; 
but  other  terms  exist  which  contain  the 
notion,  and  are  not  in  any  language  nega¬ 
tive.  Such  as  Ever,  Eternal,  God,  etc. 

We  appeal  in  the  next  place,  to  univer¬ 
sal  belief.  We  hold,  with  M.  Cousin, 
“  Ce  qui  serait  absolument  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  n’aurait  nul  rapport  avec  notre  intelli¬ 
gence,  et  ne  pourrait  etre  admis  ni  meme 
soup<^onne  par  elle.  Croire  e’est  connaitre 
et  comprendre  en  quelque  degre.  .  .  .  I^a 
foi,  quelle  que  soit  sa  forme,  quel  que  soit 
son  objet,  vulg.aire  ou  sublime,  ne  peut 
pas  etre  autre  chose  que  le  consentement 
de  la  raison.”  {Coura,  2me.  serie,  ,i.  p. 
97.)  Is  our  comprehension  imperfect,  m 
contemplating  its  defects  our  faith  partakes 
of  the  im|)eriection.  Is  faith  triumphant, 
it  can  scorn  the  play  of  contradiction 
which  perplexes  the  self-overreaching  tm- 
derstanding,  while  it  builds  on  the  immova¬ 
ble  certainty  of  the  fragmentary  knowledge 
it  is  conscious  of  possessing.  It  has  light 
enough  to  see  its  own  place  m  the  sur¬ 
rounding  obscure,  though  unable  to  give 
a  consistent  form  to  distant  objects,  much 
less  to  map  out  correctly  their  relative 
jioaitions. 

But  let  us  see  whether  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
is  not  bound  to  admit  that  the  Infinite  is 
known.  “  To  be  conscious  of  the  opera- 
1  tion  of  a  faculty  is,  in  fact,  to  be  conscious 
of  the  object  of  th.at  operation,”  (i.  211.) 
“  It  is  palpably  impossible  that  w’e  can  be 
conscious  of  an  act  without  being  conscious 
of  the  oWeet  to  which  that  act  is  relative,” 
(212.)  The  principle  is  often  repeated 
with  expression  sufficiently  various  to  give 
30 
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it  the  highest  degree  of  generality.  It 
is  applied  in  detail  to  the  act  of  know¬ 
ledge,  (vol.  i.  p.  228.)  “IIow'  can  I  be 
conscious  that  iny  present  modification 
exists — that  it  is  a  perception,  and  not 
aiK)ther  mental  state — that  it  is  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  sight,  to  the  exclu-sion  of  eveiy 
other  sense — and,  finally,  that  it  is  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  inkstand,  and  of  the  inkstand 
only,  unless  my  Consciousness  comprehend 
within  its  8|>here  the  object  which  at  once 
determines  the  existence  of  the  act,  quali¬ 
fies  its  kind,  and  distinguishes  its  unlivid- 
uality?”  Now’,  what  is  Belief?  In  Ham¬ 
ilton's  classification  it  must  be  an  act  of 
the  cognitive  faculty.  But  he  expressly 
asserts  that  we  believe  the  Infinite ;  we 
believe  our  own  causality  and  liberty,  etc. 
Without  msLsting  here  that  this  belief  is 
itself  a  cognition,  let  us  apply  the  principle 
that  consciousness  of  the  act  implies  con-  { 
sciousness  of  the  object ;  and  for  Know- 1 
ledge  in  the  above  quotation  let  us  read 
Belief,  to  which  the  same  obserwitions 
must  be  applicable — 1.  as  tui  act  of  a  facul¬ 
ty  ;  2.  as  an  act,  in  jwrticular,  of  the  cog¬ 
nitive  faculty.  “I  believe  the  Infinite, 
llow’  can  I  be  cons<-k)us  that  my  present  j 
modification  exists,  that  it  is  a  belief  a 
belief  of  tlie  Infinite,  and  of  the  Infinite 
only,  mile.se  my  consciousness  comprehend 
within  its  sphere  the  object  [here  a  coii- 
oeptiou]  which  determines  the  existence 
of  the  act,  qualifies  its  kind,  and  distiii- 
giiLshes  its  uidividuality  ?  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  irresistible.  Either  Hamilton 
must  give  up  the  principle  which  he  has 
taken  such  pains  to  establish  as  essential 
to  N  atural  liealism,  and  must  give  up  be¬ 
sides  his  classification,  or  tdse  must  admit 
that  we  do  think  the  Litinite. 

Again,  the  knowledge  of  oontr^ictories 
being  one,  the  conception  of  tlie  Uncondi¬ 
tioned  is  given  along  with  that  of  the  Con¬ 
ditioned.  To  M.  Cousin  using  this  argu¬ 
ment,  Hamilton  replies,  in  the  pas.s<age  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  that  although  mutually  sug¬ 
gesting  each  other,  contradictories  are  not 
therefore  both  real ;  nay,  “  it  behoved  M. 
Cousin,  instead  of  assuming  the  objective 
correality  of  his  two  elements  [Finite  and 
Infinite]  in  the  fact  of  their  subjective  cor- 
rebition,  to  have  susjiected,  on  this  very 
ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  reality  of  the  other.” 
Surely  never  was  there  a  more  suicidal  ar¬ 
gument.  The  question  is  not  now  of  the 
objective  reaUty,  but  of  the  subjective  ap¬ 
prehension,  of  the  two  elements.  The  ob¬ 


jection  calls  in  the  latter,  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  destrov,  to  aid  in  overthrowing 
the  former,  which  w’as  to  have  been  care¬ 
fully  preserved.  The  argument  might 
pass  muster  in  the  hands  of  a  sceptic,  but 
in  those  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  affirms 
the  objective  reality  here  refuted,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  a  necessity  of  belief,  it 
passes  our  comprehension. 

But  it  is  time,  perhaps,  to  consider  more 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Incon¬ 
ceivable.  First,  it  is  applied  when  tw'o  or 
more  notions  which  we  can  thhik  separate¬ 
ly  can  not  be  thought  together,  either  as 
being  heterogeneous,  or  as  containing  con¬ 
tradictory  conceptions.  Again,  when  a 
notion  is  im)>erfect,  and  our  intuitions  do 
not  supply  us  with  any  means  of  complet* 
uig  it :  of  this  incompleteness  all  our  con¬ 
ceptions  partake,  more  or  less.  Again, 
when  a  fact  is  known,  but  w’c  have  not  the 
necessary  material  to  enable  us  to  think 
how’  it  is.  This  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  tlie  primitive  data  of  Consciousness. 
Fourthly,  when  a  sup{>osition  is  logically 
irreconcilable  M’ith  our  previous  convic¬ 
tions,  or  apparently  so ;  when  to  use  the 
expres.Mon  lately  cited  from  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  we  can  not  tolerate  the  sup{>osition. 
These  cases,  where  we  call  a  proposition 
inconceivable,  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  hi  whicli  the  terra  is  applied  to 
a  notion  simply.  Lastly,  omitting  more 
lax  applications  of  the  word,  a  notion  is 
said  to  be  inconceivable  when  it  is  incap.a- 
ble  of  representation  to  the  imagination. 
What  has  never  been  jiresented,  or  con¬ 
sists  of  parts,  any  of  which  have  never 
been  known  in  intuition,  can  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  ;  and  therefore,  more  particularly, 
whatever  our  presentative  faculties  are  by 
its  nature  inc.apableof  attaining.  The  In¬ 
finite  is  for  this  reason  not  to  be  compass¬ 
ed  in  imagination  ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
incogitiible  by  the  lleiison,  which  can  at¬ 
tain  a  knowledge  of  its  attributes;  and 
finding  in  them  no  contradiction,  not  only 
is  capable  of  thinking  it,  but  asserts  its 
power  by  discovering  the  necessary  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  object  of  its  thought.  But 
further,  as  to  the  more  special  conditions 
of  representative  conceptions,  Ilejiresenta- 
tion  takes  place,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
show’s  to  be  probable,  through  the  organ 
of  the  oiiginal  Presentation ;  for  instance, 
a  representation  of  an  object  of  si^ht  by 
means  of  the  organ  of  vision.  Experi¬ 
ment  seems  to  show,  that  when  the  ner¬ 
vous  center  appropriated  to  the  sense 
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loses  its  power,  representation  of  this  | 
class  of  perceptions  becomes  impossible. 
He  has  not  treated  the  question,  how  rep¬ 
resentation  of  objects  of  internal  intuition 
is  effected ;  but  if  a  similar  law  may  be 
presumed,  it  can  only  be  by  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  act  in  the  faculty  to  which  it 
originally  belonged.  A  judgment,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of 
judgment,  but  not  m  an  act  of  will.  A 
volition,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  be 
reproduced  by  a  judgment  or  conception, 
but  in  its  own  faculty  by  a  volition.  Tlie 
words  conce^ion  of  a  volition  are  re¬ 
pugnant  :  volition  is  a  simple  and  moment¬ 
ary  act,  of  w’hich  the  mind  is  conscious 
only  at  the  moment  of  its  existence  ;  by 
its  nature  inconceivable  in  the  sense  of  re¬ 
presentation  in  imagination,  but  capable 
of  reproduction  in  a  new  act  of  will. 
This  is  the  only  representation  which  is 
compatible  with  it ;  and  the  attempt  to 
realize  a  representation  by  any  other 
mean.s,  whether  by  the  faculties  of  sense 
or  intellect,  must  lead  to  nothing  but  con¬ 
tradictions.  A  demonstration  of  liberty 
must  be  impossible ;  in  fact,  neither  aeif 
nor  frte  could  occur  in  the  premises.  If 
our  personal  causation  be  as.snmcd  as  an 
ultimate  fact,  the  demonstration  will  be  a 
circle ;  if  otherwise,  we  have  no  data 
whatever,  not  even  the  requisite  ideas. 

Briefly,  then  to  state  our  conclusion,  wo 
would  say,  that  in  each  of  the  categories 
enumerated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  one  ex¬ 
treme  can  not  be  compassed  by  the  under¬ 
standing  in  representation ;  the  other  is, 
besides,  insupposable,  repugnant  to  the 
reason. 

Liberal  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ,is,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  towards  his  predecessors,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  them  has  received  rather  hard 


measure  at  his  hands.  Had  our  space  per¬ 
mitted,  we  should  have  liked  to  show  that 
he  has  altogether  mistaken  the  scope  of 
the  passage  cited  by  him  from  the  “  Ex¬ 
amination  of  P.  Malebranche’s  Opinion,” 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  charges  Locke 
with  holding  the  separate  entity  of  ideas. 
This,  however,  must  be  deferred. 

The  last  result  of  Locke’s  philosophy 
and  that  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  is  the  same ; 
a  confession  of  ignorance,  a  knowing  when 
the  “  mind  is  at  the  end  of  its  tether.” 
Hsul  the  former  possessed  the  clearness 
and  method  which  characterized  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  had  he  been  able  to  employ  an 
equally  precise  and  consistent  terminol¬ 
ogy,  tne  history  of  philosophy  would 
have  been  very  different ;  how  different, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  To  precision  and 
depth.  Sir  William  adds,  in  his  Lectures, 
the  clearness  and,  wo  may  almost  say, 
simplicity  wliich  are  so  necessary  in  wor^ 
intended  for  elementary  instruction  in 
philosophy.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  work  In^tter  fitted  for  such  purposes 
than  the  present.  Although  bearing,  as 
might  be  expected,  abundant  traces  of  the 
author’s  extensive  learning,  and  of  the 
skill  which  enabled  him  at  once  to  draw 
from  his  ample  stores  w’hatever  was  to  be 
found  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  un¬ 
der  discussion;  his  pages  are  not  over¬ 
loaded  with  recondite  learning,  which 
needed  not  display.  Were  they  adorned 
with  the  eloquence  of  Cousin,  or  even  the 
brilliancy  of  inferior  philosophers,  there 
would  be  little  to  desire.  But  we  can  not 
have  perfection ;  and  in  philosophy,  cor¬ 
rectness  of  thought  is  certainly  mfinitely 
preferable  to  beauty  of  diction,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  too  often  blinds  us  to  the  emptiness 
or  falsehood  of  the  opinions  it  vails. 
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Life  m  this  sublunary  world  derives 
its  chief  value  from  its  use  alone ;  and 
contemplated  in  this  aspect  of  the  great 
English  moralist,  there  are  few  men  in 
auy  country  whose  career  was  more  pre¬ 
cious,  and  whose  existence  was  more 
valuable,  in  a  public  sense,  than  that  of 
Alexis  do  Tocqueville,  who  expired  on 
the  sixteenth  of  April  last  at  Ilyeres,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been 
for  a  considerable  while  suffering  from 
the  progress  of  an  insidious  disease,  but 
it  was  only  within  the  last  five  or  six 
months  that  his  friends  unwillingly  and 
moumfiilly  renounced  all  hope  of  his  ulti¬ 
mate  recovery. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  was  the  son  of  the 
Baron  de  Tocqueville,  a  member  of  the 
Council  Greneral  of  the  Oise,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Com- 
piegne.  His  father,  a  man  of  literary 
tastes,  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  sta¬ 
tistician,  economist,  and  administrator  dur¬ 
ing  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration,  and 
had  published  at  Compiegne  more  than 
one  work  connected  with  the  moral  and 
social  economy  of  the  Department  of  the 
Oise,  in  which  he  resided.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Empire,  amidst  the  triumphs 
of  Marengo  and  the  coronation  of  Milan, 
oung  Alexis  was  bom,  and  ere  he  could 
sp  the  words  Papa  or  Maman,  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  was  gained,  and  the 
Austrians  and  RuasLans  pursued, 
dans  Us  reins,  by  the  victorious  French. 
For  a  period  of  full  seven  years  the  aston¬ 
ishing  military  successes  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  continued,  and  when  young 
De  Tocqueville  had  reached  the  age  of 
reason,  though  the  military  prospects  of 
his  country  were  not  so  bright  as  m  1805, 
(the  year  of  his  birth,)  yet  still  his  country 
showed  a  bold  front  against  coalesced 
Europe.  In  those  days  every  young  man 
m  France  was  a  soldier.  No  sooner  did 


the  boy  of  seven  or  eight  escape  from  the 
hands  of  his  bonne,  than  he  M'as  clad  in 
the  uniform  of  some  military  school  or 
college,  and  drilled  and  disciplined  as 
though  the  main,  the  only  business  of  life 
were  to  fight  b.attles  and  maintain  sieges. 
Seven  or  eight  veiirs  of  this  hard  and 
merciless  system  Lad,  with  all  its  compen¬ 
sations  of  glory,  somewhat  dissatisfied 
France  ;  and  when  the  Russi.an  campaign 
was  fairlv  entered  on  in  181?,  fathers  of 
families  Lec.ame  more  and  more  despond¬ 
ing,  and  less  hopeful  of  the  result.  F ranee 
had  then  to  maintain  an  aggressive  war 
not  only  in  Russia  and  Gemiany,  but  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  at  a  season,  too,  when 
the  national  instincts  of  all  these  hostile 
nations  seemed  roused  to  frenzy  against 
the  aggressor.  Tlie  evil  days  at  length 
came,  in  1814  and  1815,  when  the  tide  of 
invasion  was  to  be  turned  back  on  France 
herself — when  she  was  to  fin<l  picquets  of 
Cos.sacks  encamped  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  and  strange  uniforms  glittering  in  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  old  enough 
to  remember  these  events,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  impression  on  his  young 
mind.  His  first  serious  studies  were  made 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  a 
restored  king,  himself  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  pliilosophcr,  and  a  liberal  .also,  in  a 
certain  sense.  A  member  of  a  family  who 
had  served  the  Bourbons,  the  father  of 
young  De  Tocquevnlle  witnessed  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  empire  without  any  very 
poignant  regrets.  Like  all  intelligent  and 
moderate  men  in  France,  the  Baron  de 
Tocqueville  had  seen  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  France  wasted  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  at  universal  dominion,  .and  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  that  at  length  there 
was  the  hope  of  his  countrymen  enjoying 
a  moderate  and  well-balanced  representa¬ 
tive  government.  With  the  return  of 
I  peace,  liberal  and  serious  studies  were 
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resunieil  by  the  youth  of  France.  Cla.ssi- 1 
cal,  historical,  and  economical  prelections 
resumed  their  place  in  the  general  system 
of  a  libor.al  education,  .and  were  conjointly 
cultivated  with  the  exact  sciences,  the 
objects  of  a  too  exclusive  devotion  during 
the  time  of  the  tirst  Napoleon.  Under 
this  better  and  more  civil  system,  Alexis 
de  Tocipieville  was  brought  up.  He  was 
instructed  in  the  liter.ature  of  (ilreece  and 
Home,  .as  well  as  in  th.at  of  England  ;  and 
history  .and  political  economy  occupied  a 
large  share  of  his  attention.  In  almost  all 
the  eighty-six  departments  of  France 
there  .are  a  number  of  places  connected 
with  the  m.agistracy  which  enjoy  a  high 
consideration.  In  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Fnance,  as  well  .as  under  the  restored 
Bourbons,  the  magistrature  served  to 
temper  the  severity  of  absolute  power, 
and  by  its  calmness  and  dignity  formed  a 
species  of  bulwark  between  the  crown  and 
the  people.  The  names  of  LTIospit.al,  of 
Idole,  of  Ilarlay,  of  D’Aguessau,  of  Se- 
guier  and  Malesherbes,  (from  whom,  on 
the  mother’s  side,  l)e  Tocqueville  de¬ 
scended,)  are  associated  with  this  order, 
and  linked  with  memories  most  honorable 
to  France.  The  family  of  De  Tocqueville 
had  in  past  times  illustrated  the  gown, 
and  under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
astonishing  that  the  father  of  Alexis  de 
Toapieville  should  educate  him  for  the 
law.  He  received  all  the  varied  instruc¬ 
tion  which  could  be  supplied  by  the  best 
professors,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  j 
the  French  bar  in  1825.  In  the  following  | 
year  of  1826  he  was  named  Juye  d'In-  j 
at  Versailles.  The  functions  of; 
the  Juye  d' Instruction  in  France  relate 
piincipally  to  crimes  and  punishments,  to  | 
the  collection  and  marshaling  of  proofs 
and  evidence,  and  the  arrest  of  those 
charged  with  illegal  acts.  For  three 
years  young  De  Tocqueville  filled  this 
onerous  and  unpleasant  office,  and  in  the 
year  1830  he  was  named  Juye  Suppleant^ 
a  position  which  he  occupied  for  more 
tlian  a  year.  While  filling  these  employ¬ 
ments  the  attention  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
was  considerably  directed  to  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  system.  The  Revolution  of  1830 
h.ad  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  France 
the  head  of  the  younger  Bourbons,  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  since 
l^ius  Philippe  I.  A  more  liberiil  system 
of  government  than  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  X.  was  speedily  inaugurated, 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  en- 


i  lightened  men  in  France  became  ministers 
I  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  intelligence 
'  and  intellect  of  the  younger  members  of 
j  the  French  bar  were  speedily  attracted 
I  to  the  new  government.  Some  of  De 
;  Tocqueville’s  friends,  such  as  De  Broglie, 
Guizot,  and  Dupin,  had  accepted  office, 

!  .and  these  n.ames,  combined  with  those  of 
Laffitte,  Perier,  .and  Baron  Louis,  concili- 
!  ated,  and  in  a  great  degree  satisfied  pub- 
j  lie  opinion.  Modenate  and  reason<able 
!  men  saw  tluat  there  W'as  a  hope  of  im- 
;  provements,  moral  and  political,  .and  that 
.  the  reign  of  brute  force  and  military 
tyr.anny  was  at  end.  The  King  and  his 
Ministers  were  desirous,  as  far  as  in  them 
'  hay,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
'  people,  and  above  all  of  the  lower  classes, 
j  With  this  view,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 

I  conjointly  with  Gustave  de  Beaumont, 
was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  America. 

1  He  and  his  colleague  were  directed  by  the 
!  Minhstry  to  inquire  into  the  penitentiary 
j  system  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view 
j  to  its  \iltimate  introduction  into  France. 
M.  de  Tocqueville  remained  a  couple  of 
I  years  in  America,  visiting  the  different 
j  States,  and  assiduously  inquiring  into  the 
:  institutions  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
j  States  he  laid  the  fotmdation  of  some  valu- 
!  able  friendships.  Circumstances  brought 
the  young  Frenchman  much  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Edward  Livingstone,  then  Sec- 
retarv  of  State,  and  subsequently  Ameri¬ 
can  Minister  at  Paris.  Mr.  Livingstone 
hatl  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  and  h.id  been  appointed  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  State  of  New- York  so 
early  as  1 802.  But  his  chief  and  brightest 
title  to  distinction  was  the  having  pre¬ 
pared  the  |K*nal  code  of  Louisiana,  founded 
chiefly  on  the  English  and  French  laws. 
This  code,  at  once  simple  and  apparently 
humane,  abolished  capital  punishment,  for 
wdiich  the  penitentiary  system  was  substi¬ 
tuted.  At  the  first  blush  De  Tocqueville 
was  charmed  with  a  code  which  harmon¬ 
ized  with  his  philanthropic  views — a  code 
already  partially  adopted  by  the  Brazils, 
and  wholly  by  the  Republic  of  Guatemala. 
But  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  time 
and  experience  somewhat  modified  his 
views,  and  caused  him  to  look  on  the 
system  with  less  admiration.  To  the  last, 
however,  ho  retained  the  highest  opinion 
of  Livingstone’s  merits  as  a  great  jurist,  a 
walk  in  which  he  considered  him  second 
to  none. 

In  1833,  De  Tocqueville  returned  to 
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Europe,  and  presented  with  his  colleague 
their  joint  report  on  the  penitentiary  sys¬ 
tem.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year 
the  first  edition  of  his  most  valuable  and 
profound  work,  Dc  la  Dimocratie  en 
Amhiqfie,  was  given  to  the  world.  Not 
merely  his  own  countrymen,  but  England 
and  the  civilized  world,  were  satisfied 
with  the  depth  and  originality  of  this 
masterly  production.  The  style  was  clear, 
the  reasoning  cogent,  the  illustrations 
striking;  but  chieny  remarkable  was  its 
spirit  of  sagacity  and  forecast,  indicating 
profound  thought  and  deep  reflection. 
So  popular  and  readable  was  a  work  many 
of  whose  disquisitions  would,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  be  considered  dry, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1836  the  volumes 
had  .already  gone  through  five  editions, 
and  a  sixth  was  preparing  for  the  press. 
Without  doubt  De  la  Demorratie  en 
Ambrique  is  the  best  and  profoundest 
work  that  has  appeared  on  America.  The 
ideas  are  just,  and  well  expressed,  the 
speculations  are  equally  bold  and  saga¬ 
cious,  and  the  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country  almost  mafvelous.  The  volumes 
of  which  we  speak  h.ave  been  compared 
to  the  Esprit  aes  Loix  of  Montesquieu,  a 
work  which  cost  its  author  twenty  years 
of  labor  and  reflection.  This  is  the  high¬ 
est  compliment  which  could  be  conferred 
on  M.  de  Tocqneville. 

The  literary  societies  of  France  were 
not  slow  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  so 
rem.arkable  a  production.  The  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  elected  De 
Tocqueville  in  1837  as  member,  in  the  place 
of  the  learned  metaphysiciiin  and  philoso¬ 
pher,  La  Romiguiere,  a  man  whom  he 
resembled  in  the  clearness,  correctness, 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
purity  and  independence  of  his  character, 
moral  and  political.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  public  recognition  of  his  merits.  In 
1839  the  town  of  Valogues,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Manche,  sent  this  distinguished 
writer  to  the  Chamber  as  its  representa¬ 
tive  at  a  moment  when  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion  became  so  menacing  for  Europe.  M. 
de  Tocqueville  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  Chiimber  on  this  question,  and  gave 
his  vote  for  the  credit  destined  to  extend 
the  French  naval  force  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  In  respect  to  style  and  form  the 
discourse  was  faultless.  Patriotic  in  its 
sentiments  and  profound  in  some  of  its 
views,  it  was  marred  by  a  delivery  too 


cold  and  calm  to  suit  the  popular  taste. 
Graces  of  elocution  and  utterance  were 
also  wanting.  Of  a  languid  and  phlegmatic 
temperament,  M.  de  Tocqueville  w'.anted 
the  vert^  and  .also  the  volume  and  silvery 
sweetness  of  voice  necessary  for  a  tribune 
of  the  people.  Byron  truly  sjvys  in  Don 
Juan : 

“  The  devil  hath  not  in  all  his  quivers  choice 
An  arrow  for  tlie  heart  like  a  sweet  voice 

and  the  names  of  Berryer  and  Mauguin, 
of  O’Connell  and  the  late  Sir  William  P'o!- 
lett,  may  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark.  Graciousness,  suavi¬ 
ty,  penetrativeness,  subtlety,  neatness, 
precision,  and  profundity,  were  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  M.  de  Tocqueville’s  style, 
and  these  finer  qualities  W'ere  not  relished 
by  the  host  of  hearers  in  the  ox-Ch.amber 
of  Deputies  any  more  than  they  would  be 
relished  in  our  own  reformed  House  of 
Commons.  It  may  not  be  out  of  pl.ace 
here  to  state  that  the  French  Cabinet  did 
not,  in  1839-40,  act  a  straightforward 
part  in  this  Eastern  question.  In  seeking 
a  EurojMian  cooperation  on  the  Turkish 
question  against  Russia,  it  flattered  itself 
w’ith  the  ultimate  hope  of  finding  a  lever 
in  London  against  a  Russian  occupation 
of  Constantinople,  .and  a  lever  at  St. 
Petersburg  against  an  English  occupation 
of  Alexandria.  'Die  super-refined  cun¬ 
ning  of  Louis  Philippe  defeated  his  object, 
.and  laid  his  Cabinet  open  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  double-dealing. 

During  the  course  of  this  session  M.  de 
Tocqueville  presented  a  report  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  This 
subject  he  had  studied  probably  more 
profoundly  than  any  other  man  in  France. 
In  the  session  of  1841  he  spoke  more  than 
once  or  twice  on  the  Eastern  question, 
alw’ays  putting  forth  ingenious  views.  He 
also  addressed  the  Chamber  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  deputies  being  at  the  same  time 
public  functionaries,  and  on  the  prison 
question.  In  the  session  of  1 842  he  made 
an  able  speech  on  the  “  droit  de  visite,'’* 
examining  the  question  as  an  inteni.ational 
law'yer  and  jurist.  He  also  sjwke  on  the 
Regency,  and  took  the  jwpular  side  on 
the  questions  of  secret  service  money  and 
the  Police  de  Eouloge.  In  the  three  or 
four  subsequent  sessions  he  chiefly  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  gTe.at  topics  of 
prison  discipline  and  popular  education. 
As  a  popular  educ.ator  his  theories  were 
large,  liberal,  and  eminently  catholic. 
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untinctured  with  those  socturian  and  ul¬ 
tramontane  views  w’hich  deformed  the 
educational  projects  of  more  eloquent 
deptities. 

The  senatorial  efforts  of  Do  Tocque- 
ville  in  the  five  years  between  1843  and 
1848  were  eminently  distinguished  by 
largeness  of  view  and  the  sagacity  and 
forecast  which  distinguish  the  statesman 
frojn  the  mere  politician.  Tliere  was 
nothing  ad  captandum  in  his  manner  — 
nothing  said  with  a  view  to  flatter  the 
prince  or  to  delude  the  jKJOplo.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  all  was  8im[)le  and  straightforward, 
almost  stem  indeed,  so  wholly  was  the 
honest  publicist  fardy  But  in 

hearing  the  accents  of  that  somewhat 
feeble  and  passionles  voice  you  felt  con¬ 
vinced  you  were  listening  to  an  honor¬ 
able  and  honest  man — a  man  of  probity 
and  patriotism,  who  had  no  private  in¬ 
terests  to  serve.  One  could  have  wished 
his  public  manner  had  been  a  little  more 
popular,  and  somewhat  less  didactic.  But 
It  is  not  for  the  sage  and  the  philosopher 
to  assume  the  disguises  aud  to  put  on  the 
wardrobe  of  smiles  with  which  jury  advo¬ 
cates  and  unprincipled  demagogues  gull 
and  cajole  their  conndaisant  dupes. 

In  1842  M.  de  Tocqueville  succeeded 
the  Count  de  Cessac — one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  scientific  soldiers  of  France, 
to  whom  the  success  of  Valmy  was  due, 
and  a  man  w'ho  more  than  once  effectively 
filled  the  offlee  of  Minister  of  War  —  as  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy. 

But  his  position  as  one  of  the  learned 
forty  did  not  withdraw  him  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  w’here  he  continued 
to  sit  as  deputy  for  Vologues  till  the  fatal 
days  of  1848.  The  sordid  and  shameless 
trafficking  in  places  and  employment  in 
1846  and  1847,  as  evidenced  by  the  affairs 
of  Drouillard,  Cubieres,  Teste,  Pellapra, 
and  Petit,  roused  the  moral  sense  of  ]\I. 
de  Tocqueville.  lie  denounced  this  cor¬ 
rupt  truck  and  barter  system  in  indignant 
terms,  touching  on  the  moral  side  of  the 
r|ue8tion  with  the  hand  of  a  nuister.  Pub¬ 
lic  morals,  said  he,  in  a  mournful  tone,  arc 
depraved,  aud  private  morals  are  deterio¬ 
rating  to  the  lax  level  of  public  morals. 
The  sense  of  conscience  is  becoming 
feebler.  It  is  true  the  working  classes  are 
not  troubled  by  political  passions  as  they 
W'ere  formerly,  but  their  politics  have  be¬ 
come  socialist.  They  no  longer  seek  to 
upset  such  a  minister,  to  overthrow  such 
and  such  a  government,  but  they  M’ish  to 


uproot  and  overturn  society  itself.  When 
such  opinions  become  jirevalent  and  sink 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  pro¬ 
duce  sooner  or  later  —  one  knows  not  the 
moment  —  one  knows  not  how  —  the 
most  formidable  revolutions.  Subsequent¬ 
ly,  on  the  discussion  on  the  affaire  of 
Switzerland  on  the  fourth  of  Februarj', 
M,  de  Tociiueville  said  with  truth  and 
prophetically,  “  that  he  scented  the  w'ind 
of  revolution  and  in  about  three  weeks 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe  w'as  a  discrown¬ 
ed  fugitive,  and  the  republic  had  been 
proclaimed. 

In  the  National  and  Legislative  Assem¬ 
blies  which  succeeded  to  the  monarchical 
government,  M.  de  Tocqueville  was  re¬ 
turned  for  the  department  of  La  Manche. 
lie  uniformly  voted  w'ith  the  Moderate 
party,  repudiating  alike  the  views  of  ultra 
democrats  and  reactionists.  He  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Social¬ 
ists  and  Louis  Blanc’s  theories  as  to  the 
organization  of  labor.  He  also  strenuously 
opjjosed  the  decree  of  banishment  directed 
against  the  family  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
high  and  spotless  character  of  M.  de  Too- 
qiieville  —  his  honorable  probity  and  con¬ 
ciliatory  character —  marked  him  out  as 
one  fit  to  be  appointed  to  the  Congress  to 
be  assembled  at  Brussels  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Italian  question.  General 
Cavaign.ac,  the  head  of  the  Executive 
power,  and  a  man  altogether  of  his  own 
pure  stamj),  proiiosed  this  honorable  mis¬ 
sion  to  him.  Subsequently,  on  the  third 
June,  1849,  he  was  apiiointed  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  it  was  while  he 
filled  this  high  office  that  the  expedition 
to  Home  was  undertaken  by  Franco.  The 
measure  was  a  fatal  mistake,  which  has 
led  to  serious  complications.  But  that 
it  was  conscientiously  advocated  and  de¬ 
fended  by  De  Tocqueville  on  grounds 
of  state  policy  —  we  conceive  mistak¬ 
en  grounds  —  there  can  not  be  a  doubt. 
The  honorable  unm  who  is  now  no  more 
was  a  gentleman  jxissessing  a  conscience 
and  strong  convictions,  and  was  the  last 
person  on  earth  who  w'ould  advocate  a 
system  of  policy  from  unw’orthy  motives. 
Indeed,  lie  proved  his  purity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  thirty-firet  October,  1849, 
by  resigning  his  portfolio  in  consequence 
of  the  I^resident’s  message  of  that  date. 
That  message  interrupted  the  harmony 
which  existed  between  the  Moderate  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Legislature,  (a  majority  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Ministry  by  Dufaure,  Do 
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Tocqueville,  and  Lanjuinais ;)  and  the  i 
consequence  was,  that  these  gentlemen 
retired,  and  were  replaced  by  such  de¬ 
voted  instruments  as  the  D’Haiitpouls, 
the  Foulds,  and  the  Lahittes. 

As  a  private  member  of  the  Legislative 
Chamber,  M.  de  Tocqueville  continued  to 
oppose  the  personal  system  of  the  Elysee. 
To  the  last  he  remained  a  faithful  defender 
of  Parliamentary  government,  and  on  the 
second  December,  1851,  was  one  of  those 
who  protested  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the 
tenth  arrondissement  against  the  perjured 
coup  d'  etat.  With  the  principal  of  his 
colleagues  he  was  incarcerated  till  the 
crime  had  been  safely  consummated,  and 
was  then  set  at  liberty.  From  the  moment 
of  his  liberation  he  felt  that  under  such  a 
slavish  and  soulless  system  his  proper 
place  was  private  life.  In  the  closet  he 
might  contend  with,  and,  by  argument 
and  reasoning,  and  the  lessons  of  history, 
overthrow  brute  force ;  but  he  could  not 
grapple  wdth  illegal  tyranny  in  the  high¬ 
ways  and  public  streets.  In  the  prostrate 
position  of  his  country,  De  Tocqueville 
dedicated  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
and  commenced  in  1850  his  work  On  the 
State  of  Society  jn  France  before  the  Re¬ 
volution  q/*  1789.  Tliis  work,  excellently 
translated  by  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  appeared 
in  an  English  dress  in  1856.  In  it  the 
author  proved  to  demonstration  that  the 
communities  the  least  able  })ermanently 
to  escape  from  absolute  government  are 
precisely  the  communities  in  which  aris¬ 
tocracy  has  ceased  to  exist.  Despotism 
nowhere  produces  such  pernicious  effects 
as  in  those  communities.  Far  more  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  despotism 
favors  the  growth  of  all  the  vices  to  M  liich 
such  societies  are  specially  liable.  It  de¬ 
prives  its  subjects  of  every  common  pas¬ 
sion,  except  the  de^re  to  bo  rich  at  any 


cost.  Instead  of  men  being  engrossed  by 
public  affairs,  they  are  under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  engaged  in  the  jiassion  of  lucre,  in 
the  w’orship  of  money,  in  the  petty  squab¬ 
ble  of  sordid  interests.  They  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  a  country  to  die  for,  or  to 
save.  Great  citizens  are  under  such  a 
government  unknown,  and  under  such  a 
regime  there  can  not  long  continue  a  great 
people.  The  people  must  soon  dwindle 
down  and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  brutal 
despotism  to  which  they  unresistingly 
submit. 

De  Tocqueville  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  independence,  who  had  immortal 
longings  in  him,  and  who  had  the  happi¬ 
ness  during  his  whole  life  to  exercise  his 
faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends. 
This  long  contributed  to  the  tranquillity 
and  elasticity  of  his  mind,  for  he  was  hope¬ 
ful  that  better  days  would  dawn  on  his 
country.  But  as  year  after  year  passed  on, 
consolidating  a  kind  of  political  material¬ 
ism,  upheld  by  mute  and  enslaved  assem¬ 
blies,  he  became  more  and  more  disgusted 
with  a  system  which  repelled  every  thing 
like  genius,  talent,  and  independence  —  a 
system  which  ostracised  the  Guizots,  the 
\  illemains,  the  Cousins,  the  Montalem- 
berts,  the  Defaures,  the  De  Barantes,  and 
the  Gasparins,  only  to  exalt  cupidity  and 
deify  dishonor.  As  the  progress  of  his 
disease  advanced,  his  conscience  was 
quieted  and  strengthened  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  had  opposed  a  system 
not  less  hostile  to  private  morals  than  to 
public  liberty,  lie  breathed  his  last  too 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  would  bo 
well  spoken  of  in  his  own  country  by 
every  m:m  of  honesty  and  virtue.  In  dy¬ 
ing  lie  had  no  regrets,  for  he  felt  with 
Bacon,  “  that  the  sweetest  canticle  is  Nunc 
dimittis,  when  a  man  hath  obtained 
worthy  ends  and  expectations.” 
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From  the  North  British  Beview. 

“LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS,”  AND  “THE  WANDERER.”* 


“  LEr.ENDs  and  Lyrics,”  .and  “  The  Wan¬ 
derer  ” — the  best  “  books  of  verses”  of  the 
past  year — contain  nothinjr  in  common 
but  techtiical  skill  and  general  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity — The  Wanderer  being  in 
these  respects,  the  better  of  the  two.  In 
s]»irit  and  feeling  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  together  two  books  more  unlike 
each  other ;  and  the  reader  who  may 
hapjten  to  have  perused  them,  one  after  j 
the  other,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  1 
struck  by  their  muttially  illustrative  con¬ 
trariety.  In  each  volume  there  are  a  few 
pieces  so  justly  thought,  earnestly  felt, 
and  completely  cxprefwed,  as  to  render  it 
decide<lly  more  than  a  mere  “  book  of 
verses ;”  and  of  the  remaining  pieces, 
few,  if  any,  degenerate  into  re.al  medio¬ 
crity.  There  is  almost  always  some 
thought  or  feeling,  worth  expre.s.sing,  ap- 1 
parent  as  the  basis  of  each  jx)em ;  and,  if  i 
most  of  the  pieces  do  not  bear  compari- 1 
son  with  the  pnetrj’  of  poets  who  have  i 
gained  a  first-class  position  by  steadily  I 
refusing  to  do  less  than  the  best  of  whicL 
they  were  capable,  M-e  are  impressed  with  j 
the  sense  that  the  inferiority  has  resulted  j 
from  an  infirmity  of  the  will  to  execute,  | 
rather  than  of  the  intellect  to  conceive. 

The  })oetical  criticisms  in  this  Jteview 
have  usually  been  written  with  an  a-ssump- 
tion  of  the  principle,  that  the  form  of  verse 
renders  all  writing  therein  necessarily 
subject  to  be  judged  as  poetry.  We  can  j 
not,  therefore,  admit  Mis.s  Procter’s  mo-  j 
dest  disclaimer  of  that  name  for  what  she 
ha.s  put  forward.  She  will  thus  under¬ 
stand  that  a  tone  of  qualified  commenda¬ 
tion,  given  from  our  |>oint  of  view,  implies 
far  more  than  iinqu.alified  praise,  from 
that  which  she  professes  to  wish  that  her 
readers  should  assume.  Let  ns,  however, 
take  this  occasion  of  saying  a  few  words  , 
about  that  claas  of  b^ks  which  are. 


•  Legtndt  and  Lyrics ;  a  Book  of  Versts.  By 
Adelaide  Anse  Pkoctee.  London.  1838. 

The  Wanderer,  By  Owe.s  MxECDnu.  London. 
1659. 


indeed,  nothing  more  than  “  Books  of 
Verses.”  Verse  of  an  ordinary  qu.ality 
is  no  more  to  be  despised,  merely  because 
there  exists  something  higher,  than  is  the 
great  class  of  ordinary  intellects,  which 
such  poetry  is  fitted  to  please  and  instruct. 
This  kind  of  poetry,  even  though  tot.ally 
wanting  in  original  worth,  has  sometimes 
a  vast  instrumental  value,  especially  when 
it  holds,  in  a  diluted  solution,  as  it  were, 
a  large  amount  of  the  poetical  essence  of 
works  belonging  to  the  higher  order. 
Poets  of  the  order  of  Coleridge,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Keats,  exercise  their  ultim.ato 
influence  upon  the  multitude  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  medium  of  writers 
who  are  cap.able  of  fully  appreciating  and 
partly  adopting  their  spirit,  without  being 
able  to  rival  it  with  an  original  spirit  of 
their  own.  Whatever  excites  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  any  class  of  readers,  so  as  to 
create,  even  fiir  a  pa.«sing  hour,  a  passion¬ 
ate  apprehension  of  beauty  or  wisdom 
aliove  the  customary  knowledge  and  life 
of  such  readers,  tloes  unspeakable  good  ; 
and  we  believe  th.at  the  works  even  of 
writers  so  very  inferior  as  Mr.  Martin 
Tapper  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Montgo¬ 
mery,  exercise  this  wonderful  power  upon 
a  class  numerically  much  more  consider¬ 
able  than  that  which  is  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  similar  edification  from  poetry  of 
the  first  quality  in  its  undiluted  condition. 
Readers,  to  wliose  cultivated  perceptions 
sucli  poems  as  the  Proverbial  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Satan  are  naturally  offensive, 
should  remember  that  there  is,  distributed 
through  most  such  works  as  these,  a  great 
quantitv  of  matter  with  which  they  have 
been  tliomselves  delighted  on  meeting 
with  it  at  the  fountain-heads.  Mixed  with 
such  matter,  Is  a  vast  amount  of,  what  to 
such  readers  must  seem,  the  dullest  com¬ 
monplace.  But  to  the  public,  which  buys 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  each  of  these 
w'orks,  all  is  brilliant  with  novelty  and 
apparent  originality ;  and  it  is  not  their 
want  of  originality,  but  their  false  airs 
and  unfounded  pretensions  to  originality, 
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which  make  these  works,  and  the  like,  persons.  The  transitory  and  unreneimblc 
justly  contemptihle  in  the  eyes  of  judicious  character  of  such  elements  of  effect  are 
readers.  The  most  fastidious  lovers  of  alone  sufficient  to  cause  their  careful 
poetry  can  probably  recall  a  time  when  it  exclusion  from  works  of  real  art,  which 
was  not  the  best  poetry  by  w’hich  they  require  and  assume  a  repeated  considora- 
were  the  most  charmed.  It  has  been  tion.  Events,  in  great  poetry,  are  wholly 
with  reason  questioned  w'hether  the  man  subordinated  to  the  expres.sion  of  some 
of  the  highest  and  purest  judgment  has  truer,  but  less  tangible  reality,  which 
ever,  in  his  mature  age,  derived  so  much  constitutes  the  veritable  “  subject”  of  such 
j)rofit  and  pleasure  from  good  books  as,  poetry.  In  merely  popular  poetry,  the 
m  his  youth,  he  has  obtained  from  com-  events  themselves  are  the  subjects ;  they 
paratively  bad  ones.  It  is  the  advantage,  mean  no  “  more  than  meets  the  ear,”  or, 
m  some  res|>cct8,  of  common  readers,  if  a  “  moral”  is  occasionally  conveyed  by 
that  they  have  not  the  daintiness  which  them,  it  is  almost  always  in  violation  of 
refuses  to  diink  except  at  the  sources,  the  truth  of  Providence,  which  permits 
Such  readers  think  much  less  about  the  the  rain  to  fall  and  the  sun  to  shine  iinpar- 
writer  than  the  matters  written ;  whereas  tially  uj>on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Hence 
the  highly  cultivated  reader  is  apt  to  poetry  of  this  cl.ass,  on  a  repeated  peru- 
attend  too  constantly  to  the  personality  sal,  is  found,  even  by  the  admirers  of  it, 
of  the  author  to  care  sufficiently  for  truth  to  be  infected  with  the  proverbial  dullness 
and  beauty  apart  from  it.  A  princip.al  of  a  “twice-told  talc.”  Emily  marries 
cause  of  popularity  in  the  poetry  of  me-  Kich.ard,  instead  of  John,  contrary  to 
diocrity  is  also  its  main  dei^ndence  upon  what  the  early  part  of  the  history  seemed 
incident.  The  direct  revelation  of  a  new  to  promise.  The  surprise  of  this  di.scov- 
personality,  w’hich  is  the  highest  luxury  ery,  and  the  curiosity  w'hich  led  up  to  it, 
to  the  developed  intellect,  is  without  into-  can  not  be  repeated ;  the  popular  poet  has 
rest  to  the  great,  uuculture<l  mass  of  men.  played  his  card,  and  cxliausted  his  hand 
It  is  a  kind  of  novelty  which  they  can  not  in  one  trick. 

apprehend,  and  whic^  if  they  could,  they  The  expression  of  a  }>eculiar  personal- 
would  not  value.  The  consequence  of  the  ity,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “  individuality,”  by 
peculiar  demand  thus  made  by  the  highest  the  poet,  constitutes  his  “style.”  Not 
cla-ss  of  readers  has  been,  that  a  number  only  is  it  true  that  every  poet,  belonging 
of  poets  of  the  first  rank — though  not  the  to  the  first  rank,  has  a  style  unlike  any 
first  in  that  rank — have  neglected,  and  poet  who  has  ever  been  before  him,  or 
even  avoided,  what  are  called  “  good  will  ever  come  after  him,  but  this  style  is 
subjects,”  that  is,  striking  incidents  or  usually  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  his 
arrangements  of  incidents.  Such  poets  poetry.  A  pseudo-poet  may  have  an 
have  thus  been  excluded  unneccss!!-  habitiml  aftectat ion  of  manner,  which  will 
rily — perhaps,  in  some  cases,  intentionally  pass  with  many  readers  for  style  ;  but  real 
— from  the  sympathies  of  the  million,  style  he  can  not  have,  for  that  would  alone 
Although  what  is  best,  what  is  alone  and  at  once  constitute  him  one  of  the 
essential^  in  a  great  poet,  can  never  be  class  of  which  there  are  seldom  in  one 
received  by  the  m^ority  of  readers,  yet  country  more  than  two  or  three  indivi- 
Shakspeare,  Dante,  Homer,  and  the  like,  duals  alive  at  a  time.  Thus,  however 
if  like  there  are,  have  shown  that  when  difficult  it  may  bo  to  define  poetry,*it  is 
“good  subjects”  are  treated  by  great  not  hard  to  define  a  poet.  He  is  one  who 
poets,  such  subjects  are  not  necessarily  can  make  verses  which,  if  they  do  nothing 
made  repulsive  to  the  people  by  the  ac-  else,  at  least  exproas  that  all-important 
companiment  of  higher  and  unappreciated  fact  of  the  individuality  and  absolute  di¬ 
elements.  There  is,  however,  a  remark-  versity  of  human  character  which  consti- 
able  difference— -over  and  above  that  ha-  tutes  the  foundation  of  the  idea  of  society, 
bitual  and  peculiar  integrity  of  verbal  We  may  remark,  by  the  w'ay,  that  the 
expression,  which  is  the  chief  medium  comparative  wcaknoss  of  essential  dissi- 
whereby  the  poet’s  individuality  is  con-  milarity,  among  women,  seems  to  be  some 
veyed — in  the  w'ay  events  are  handled  by  explanation — if  what  we  have  just  now 
great  poets  and  by  merely  popular  poets,  said  is  true— of  the  fact  that,  although 
The  former  never  profit  intentionally  by  sometimes  possessed  of  understandings  as 
those  elements  of  curioaity  and  turprite,  pow'erful,  passions  as  impetuous,  and  sen- 
wbicb  are  so  powerfully  attractive  to  most  sibilities  at  least  as  fine,  as  those  possessed 
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by  men  of  the  first  order  of  genius,  wo¬ 
men  h.nve  very  rarely  indeed  succeeded 
in  establishing  an  unquestionable  position 
in  the  front  rank  of  artistic  power,  or  even 
in  approaching  so  near  to  it  as  the  autho¬ 
resses  of  Casa  Guidi  Windows  and  Le¬ 
gends  and  Lyrics. 

In  addition  to  characteristics  that  raise 
Miss  Procter’s  poems  out  of  the  category 
in  which  she  chooses  to  place  them,  they 
have  the  quality  —  almost  singular  in 
poems  of  otherwise  equal  merit  by  ladies 
— of  containing  no  thought,  feeling,  or 
phrase,  but  such  as  recommends  her  to 
her  reader’s  respect  and  admiration  as  a 
woman.  How  well  the  feminine  character 
is  expressed  by  her,  in  combination  with 
a  jK)wer  and  siinplicitjr  of  language  rarely 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  pages  of  the 
standard  writers  of  the  artistic  sex,  may 
be  seen  in  the  piece  called 

A  WOMAN’S  QUESTION. 

“  Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine, 

Before  I  let  thy  future  give 
Color  and  form  to  mine, 

Before  I  peril  all  for  thee,  question  thy  soul  to¬ 
night  for  me. 

“  I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 
A  sliadow  of  regret ; 

Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 
That  holds  thy  spirit  yet? 

Or  is  thy  faith  as  clear  and  free  as  that  which  I 
can  pledge  to  thee? 

“  Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 
A  possible  future  shine, 

AVherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe. 
Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  ? 

If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost,  oh!  tell  me  before  all 
is  lost 

“  Look  deeper  still.  If  thou  canst  feel 
Within  thy  inmost  soul. 

That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back, 
Millie  I  have  staked  the  whole : 

Let  no  ftilse  pity  spare  the  blow,  but  in  true 
mercy  tell  me  so. 

,  “  Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  can  not  fulfill  ? 

One  chord  tliat  any  other  hand 
Could  better  wake  or  still  ?  • 

Speak  now,  lest  at  some  future  day  my  whole 
life  wither  and  decay. 

“  Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 
The  demon-spirit,  change, 

Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 
On  all  things  new  and  strange  ? — 

It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone  —  but  shield  my 
heart  against  thy  own. 


“  Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day, 
And  answer  to  my  claim, 

That  Fate,  and  that  to-day’s  mistake. 

Not  thou — had  been  to  blame  ? 

Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus ;  but  thou,  oh  1 
surely  thou  wilt  warn  me  now. 

“  N^,  answer  not — I  dare  not  hear. 

The  words  would  come  too  late ; 

Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse ; 

So,  comfort  thee,  my  Pate : 

Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall,  remember,  I 
would  risk  it  all !’’ 

IIow  true  to  passion,  and  felicitous  in 
art,  is  the  conclusion  of  this  little  poem  ! 
Most  of  Miss  Procter’s  pieces,  like  this 
one,  have  the  merit  of  dei>ending  so  much 
upon  their  totality  for  their  effect,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  give  fragmentary  specimens. 
Her  poems  are  not  mere  strings  of  pretty 
or  striking  pass.ages,  but  are  always  de¬ 
velopments  of  subjects,  m.any  of  which  are 
good,  some  very  good,  as,  for  example, 
those  of  7Vt/€  Honors,  The  Saihr  Boy, 
The  Angel's  titory,  and  JTie  Three  Rnlers, 
the  last  of  which,  being  short  and  of  mo¬ 
dern  significance,  we  will  quote : 

“  I  saw  a  Rulor  take  his  stand. 

And  trample  on  a  mighty  land ; 

The  People  crotichcd  before  his  beck, 

Ills  iron  heel  was  on  their  neck. 

His  name  shone  bright  through  blood  and  pain. 
His  sword  flashed  back  their  praise  again. 

“  I  saw  another  Ruler  rise ; 

His  words  were  noble,  good,  and  wise ; 

>Vith  the  calm  scepter  of  his  pen 
He  ruled  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  men: 
Some  scoffed,  some  praised ;  while  many  heard. 
Only  a  few  obeyed  his  word. 

“  .Vnother  Ruler  then  I  saw — 

Love  and  sweet  Pity  were  his  law : 

The  greatest  and  the  least  had  part 
(Yet  most  the  unhappy)  in  his  heart ; 

The  People  in  a  mighty  band. 

Rose  up  and  drove  him  from  the  land !’’ 

Although  Miss  Procter’s  poetry  is  thus 
mainly  dependent  on  her  subjects,  her  vo¬ 
lume  offers  many  passages  which  show 
that  she  is  quite  competent  to  that  elabo¬ 
ration  of  detail  which,  unfortunately,  with 
a  large  class  of  readers — and  those  often 
the  most  cultivated  —  pa.sses  for  being 
“j>oetry”^r  excellence.  But  we  have  to 
add,  that  the  possession  of  this  faculty 
entails  a  responsibility  which  Miss  Procter 
has  not  always  chosen  to  recognize.  The 
finish,  particularly  the  metrical  finish  of 
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her  verses,  is  usually  below  the  point 
which  she  has  proved  herstdf  capable  of 
attaining.  The  reason  why  so  many 
writers  of  poetry  fall  into  this  negligence 
is,  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  value 
of  finish  is  not  comprehended  by  tliem. 
If  “  action,  action,  action,”  are  the  throe 
first  c.ssentlals  of  orator}',  “  fini.sh,  finish, 
finish,”  may  l)e  said  to  bt‘  those  of  poetry. 
We  will  try  to  explain  why.  In  the  firet 
place,  we  must  premise  that  “  finish”  im¬ 
plies  matter  capable  of  taking  finish, 
which  mediocre  thought  and  feeling  are 
not.  The  process  which  renders  the 
rough  matrix  a  brillijint,  rubs  away  a 
common  stone  into  dust,  before  any  polish 
can  be  produced.  But,  assuming  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  good  rough  in.aterial,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  thing  to  find  in 
modem  books  of  verse,  then  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  quality  of  finish  is  necessary  to 
develop  poetry.  Aristotle  says  th.at  the 
essence  of  iK)etic  language  is  a  slight  but 
coDtiumal  novelty.  Xow,  meter  produces 
this  essential  quality  in  the  writings  of 
those  who  finish  thoroughly,  but  not 
otherwise.  A  writer  may  express  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  perfection  in 
prose  without  any  effect  of  novelty  of 
exjiression ;  but  if  he  determines  to  ex¬ 
press  them  with  equal  perfection  in  per¬ 
fect  meter,  he  will  find  that  the  strict 
extraneous  bonds  of  verse  constantly 
compel  him  to  adopt  that  “  slight  novel¬ 
ty”  in  the  use  and  order  of  words  which 
tlie  great  ancient  critic  considered  the 
essence  of  poetic  phraseology.  Now', 
Miss  Proctor  by  no  means  habitually 
adheres  to  this  degree  of  finish.  Her 
meter  is  sometimes  very  lax,  as  in  this 
stanza : 

“  Sometimes,  when  hard  need  has  pressed  me 
To  bow  down  where  I  despise, 

I  have  read  stem  words  of  counsel 
In  those  sad  reproachful  eyes.” 

It  will  bo  observed  that  each  of  the  last 
three  lines  commences  w'ith  a  foot  in 
which  the  metrical  accent  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  falsification  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  accent.  Nor  is  Miss  Procter’s 
phraseology  always  up  to  the  poetic 
mark. 

These  shortcomings,  we  repeat,  would 
not  have  been  noticed  by  us,  did  w'e  not 
consider  that  Miss  Procter  has  a  right  to 
be  judged  by  a  higher  standard  than  her 
own.  She  has  pr^uoed  something  more 


than  a  “  book  of  verses.”  Let  us  give  a 
proof  or  two  of  a  higher  kind  of  power 
than  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  extract.s. 
A  sjiilor  has  been  detained  by  the  Moors 
in  slavery  for  ten  years;  he  is  released, 
and  finds  himself  at  lilK'rty  to  go  home, 
across  the  seas,  to  his  wife  and  child. 
How'  strikingly  true  to  nature  are  these 
lines : 

‘‘  I  was  freed  :  they  broke  the  tidings 
Gently  to  me  :  but  indeed 
Hour  by  hour  sped  on,  I  knew  not 
What  tlie  words  meant — I  was  freed  1 


“  Yet  at  last  it  ni.shcd  upon  me. 

And  my  heart  beat  full  and  fast ; 

What  were  now  my  years  of  waiting? 

What  was  all  the  dreary  past? 

Nothing — to  the  impatient  throbbing 
I  must  bear  across  the  sea ; 

Nothing  to  the  eternal  hourg 
iStill  between  my  home  and  me.'' 

As  in  these  lines,  the  poetic  imagination 
has  enabled  Miss  l*rocter  to  express  with 
great  vividness  a  feeling  she  is  not  likely 
to  have  know'n,  so  the  same  faculty  has,  in 
the  Ibllowing  lines,  enabled  her  to  antici¬ 
pate,  in  her  youth,  the  great  lesson  of 
moral  experience : 

“  One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 

Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 

Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee. 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

“  One  by  one,  bright  gifts  from  heaven, 

Joys  are  sent  you  here  below ; 

Take  them  readily  when  given, 

Ready,  too,  to  let  them  go. 

"  One  by  one  thy  griefs  shall  meet  thee. 

Do  not  fear  an  armed  band ; 

One  will  fiide  as  others  greet  thee. 

Shadows  passing  through  the  land. 

“  Hours  are  golden  links,  God’s  token. 

Reaching  Heaven ;  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done.” 

In  the  way  of  true,  forcible,  and  poetic 
similes,  the  tblllowing  has  not  often  been 
sui^assed.  A  boy  is  speaking  of  his  in¬ 
fantine  recollections  of  his  dead  mother : 

“  The  mere  thought 
Of  her  great  love  for  me  has  brought 
Tears  in  my  eyes.  Though  far  away. 

It  seems  as  it  were  yesterday. 

And  just  as  when  I  look  on  high 
Through  the  blue  silence  of  the  sky. 
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Frosh  stars  sbino  out,  and  more  and  more 
Where  I  could  see  so  few  before ; . 

So,  the  more  steadily  I  gaze, 

Upon  those  far-off  misty  days, 

Fresh  words,  fresh  tones,  fresh  memories  start 
Before  my  eyes  and  in  my  heart.” 

We  must  close  this  hasty  notice  of 
Legends  and  Lyrics  by  assuring  our 
readers  tliat  Mi.ss  Procter  has  taken  the 
best  advantage  of  the  woman’s  privilege 
of  being  explicitly  religious,  pure,  and 
high-minded,  without  incurring  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  cjmt.  “All  my  delight  is  upon 
the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  and  upon 
such  as  excel  in  virtue,”  is  a  confession 
which  few  men  dare  now  to  make,  in  the 
face  of  that  prevalent  and  worst  kind  of 
cant  which  is  the  perversion  and  hypo¬ 
critical  assumption  of  a  just  antipathy  to 
cant.  Tlie  world,  however,  still  allows 
ladies  to  be  as  good  as  they  like.  Miss 
Procter  has  not  concealed  her  feelings 
uj>on  the  various  subjects  which  have 
offered  themselves  to  her  consideration, 
and  they  do  her  more  credit  than  she 
could  have  derived  from  any  amount  of 
merely  intellectual  and  technical  ability. 

In  these  last  qualities  she  h.as  a  rival — 
sometimes  a  superior  —  in  “  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith,”  who,  when  he  chooses,  which  is  only 
nowand  then,  writes  with  an  ability,  with  a 
command  of  language  and  meter,  which 
quite  startled  us,  in  his  first  work,  (7/y* 
temnestra,  the  JCarfs  lietum,  and  other 
Poems,  The  Wanderer  scarcely  fulfills 
the  expectations  which  were  justified  by 
that  first  production.  It  is  true  that  the 
best  of  the  meces  in  that  volume,  namely, 
the  EiirVs  Petur?).,  was  no  more  than  an 
extraordinarily  successful  and  sustained 
adoption  of  Mr.  Browning’s  style,  when 
his  style  is  cleai'est  and  happiest ;  but 
this  adoption  was  so  complete  as  to  be 
apparently  the  result  of  genius.  To  use 
an  American  fonnula,  “  it  was  very  like 
Browning,  only  more  so it  was  what 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  and  events,  is  always  ap- 
jiroaching  to  be,  rather  than  being ;  and 
we  accordingly  expected  “  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith’s  ”  second  book  with  much  curiosity]; 
for  we  trusted  that  in  this  he  would  give 
us  more  of  himself,  and  that  we  should 
have  to  welcome  an  original  poet.  lie 
certainly  has  given  us  more  of  himself,  or 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  himself,  but  the  in¬ 
dividuality  he  has  expressed  is  neither  very 
novel  nor  very  agreeable.  The  cynicism 
and  laughing  despair  of  Byron,  conveyed 


in  the  language  of  Tennyson,  is  a  fair  de¬ 
scription  of  the  quality  of  many  pieces, 
and  those  among  the  most  remarkable,  in 
the  present  volume.  The  following  verses 
are  a  portion  of  one  of  a  number  of  poems 
not  inferior  in  power,  nor  very  dissimilar 
in  tone  and  the  views  of  life  implied  : 

“  Midnight  past  I  Not  a  sound  of  aught 
Through  the  silent  house  but  the  wind  at  his 
prayers. 

I  sat  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 
Of  the  dear  dead  woman  up-stairs. 

•*N  )body  with  me  my  watch  to  keep. 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  love : 
And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  tho  chamber  up  above. 

“  Nobody  else,  in  the  country  place 
All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside. 

But  the  good  young  priest  with  the  Raphael-iace, 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

“  “On  her  cold,  dead  l)osom  my  portrait  lies. 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear. 
Haunting  it  o’er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there.’ 

“And  I  said :  ‘  The  thing  is  precious  to  me : 
They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  churchyard 
clav: 

It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be. 

If  I  do  not  take  it  away.’ 

“  As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart : 

I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death  : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 

“  I  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there, 

It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love ; 
For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear. 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 

“  ’Twas  the  hand  of  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 
O’er  the  heart  of  the  dead — from  the  other 
I  side ; 

'  And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow, 

‘  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?’  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  taper’s  light. 

The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved. 
Stood  over  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white, 

And  neither  of  us  moved. 

“ ‘What,  do  you  here,  my  friend?’ .  .  .  The  man 
Looked  first  at  me,  and  then  at  the  dead. 

‘  There  is  a  portrait  here,’  he  began ; 

‘  There  is.  It  is  mine,’  I  said. 

“Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom :  ‘  Yours,  no  doubt, 
Tlie  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago. 

When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out, 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know.’ 
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“  ‘  This  woman,  she  lored  me  well,’  said  L 
‘  A  month  ago,’  said  my  friend  to  me : 

*  And  in  your  throat,’  I  groaned,  ‘  you  lie !’ 

He  answered :  '  Let  us  see.’ 

**  We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place : 

We  opened  it  by  the  taper’s  shine ; 

The  gems  were  all  unchanged  ;  the  face 
Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

‘‘‘One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least  I 
The  face  of  the  portrait  there,’  I  cried, 

‘  Is  our  friend’s,  the  Raphael-faced  young  priest. 
Who  confess^  her  when  she  died.’  ’’ 


“  A  falling  star  that  shot  across 
The  intricate  and  twinkling  dark 
Vanished,  yet  left  no  sense  of  loss 
Throughout  the  wide  ethereal  arc 

“  Of  those  serene  and  solemn  skies, 

That  round  the  dusky  pro8{)ect  rose, 
And  ever  seemed  to  rise,  and  rise, 
Throu^  regions  of  unreached  repose. 

“  But  half-revealed,  each  terrace  iim 

Glimmered,  where  now,  in  filmy  flight. 
We  teatehed  return,  and  itill  return. 

The  blind  bat  eearcMng  air  for  light. 


'This  is  extremely  well  done,  and  it  was 
worth  doing,  as  a  representation  of  a 
possible  moral  horror;  bnt  its  character 
changes  when  we  find  it  forming  part  and 
parcel  of  a  large  collection  of  poems  which 
— some  in  a  grave  way,  and  others  in  a 
gay — assume  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  lady  and  her  three  friends  might  have 
moved  without  any  sense  of  moral  in¬ 
feriority. 

In  these  poems,  which  are  nearly  all 
about  love,  marriage  is  scarcely  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  social  institution  at  all.  Illicit 
reljitionships,  in  rapid  succession,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  the  simplest  matters  of  course ; 
and  the  idea  of  “purity” — a  word  which 
very  frequently  occurs  —  seems  to  attach 
merely  to  the  relative  priority  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  those  relations.  Now,  as  it  aj>- 
pears  by  the  Dedication  to  J.  F.,  that 
these  poems  constitute  a  sort  of  moral 
biography,  and  as  it  appears  from  another 
part  oi  the  volume  that  the  writer  is  still 
not  much  more  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  we  must  say  that  “  Owen  Meredith  ” 
puts  Lord  Byron  quite  into  the  shade  in 
his  profession  of  Cynic  and  Free-liver.  On 
this  point  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
tone  in  question  is  happily  too  extravagant 
to  be  much  more  than  an  affectation. 
There  wivs  little  of  it  in  the  writer’s  last 
book,  published  only  two  or  three  years 
ago,  and  we  do  heartily  hope  and  tnist 
that  there  will  be  none  of  it  m  his  next. 

As  in  the  JSarts  Return,  “  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith”  outdid  Mr.  Browning  in  his  own 
style,  so,  in  several  poems  in  the  present 
volume,  he  has  done  as  much  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  towards  excelling  Mr.  Temwson  in  j 
his.  Had  the  Poet  of  Lovt  and  Ihity,  or 
In  Memoriam,  never  lived,  we  should  not 
have  thought  twice  before  pronouncing  I 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  called  j 
Once,  a  man  of  most  imquestionable  i 
genius :  i 


“  Deep  down,  Ikr  off  the  city  l»y. 

When  forth  from  all  its  spires  was  swept 
A  music  o’er  our  souls ;  and  they 
To  music’s  midmost  meanings  leapt ; 

“  And,  crushing  some  delirious  cry 
.\gain8t  each  other’s  lips,  we  clung 
Together  silent,  while  the  ^y 
Throbbing  with  sounds  around  us  hung. 

“  0  happy  hush  of  heart  to  heart ! 

0  moment  molten  through  with  bliss  I 
0  Love  I  delaying  long  to  part 
That  first,  last,  individual  kiss, 

“Wherein  two  lives  on  glowing  lips 

Hung  clasped,  each  feeling  fold  on  fold. 
Like  daisies  closed  with  crimson  lips. 

That  sleep  about  a  heart  of  gold. 

“  Was  it  some  drowsy  rose  that  moved  ? 
Some  dreaming  dove’s  pathetic  moan  ? 
Or,  wa.s  it  my  name  from  lips  beloved  ? 
And  was  it  thy  sweet  breath,  mine  own, 

“  That  made  me  feel  tlie  tides  of  sense 
O’er  life’s  low  levels  raise  with  might. 
And  pour  my  being  donm  the  immense 
Shore  of  some  mystic  Infinite  ? 

“  Long  was  the  search,  the  effort  long 
Ere  I  compelled  thee  from  thy  sphere, 

I  know  not  with  what  mystic  song, 

I  know  not  with  what  nightly  tear. 

“  But  thou  art  here,  beneath  vhote  eyee 
My  paetion  faltere,  even  at  tome 
Pale  wizard t  taper  tinkt  and  diet. 

When  to  hit  tpell  a  tpirit  it  came. 


“  As  some  idea,  half-divined, 

With  tumult  works  within  the  brain 
Of  desolate  genius,  and  the  mind 
Is  vassal  to  imperious  pain, 

“  For  toil  by  day,  for  tears  by  night. 

Till,  in  the  sphere  of  vision  brought. 
Rises  the  beautiful  and  bright 

Predestined,  but  relentless  thought : 


“LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS,”  AND  “TBE  WANDERER.’ 
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“  So,  gathering  up  tbo  dreams  of  years,  | 

Thy  loTe  doth  to  its  destined  seat  j 

Rise  sovran,  through  the  light  of  tears — 
Achieved,  accomplished,  and  complete !”  i 

I 

The  two  quotations  which  wc  have  now 
given  show  two  very  different  kinds  of 
power,  eacli  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  the 
jKJwer  of  the  story  of  the  portrait  being  , 
that  of  rapid,  effective  narrative ;  the  ' 
force  of  the  other  consisting  in  the  almost 
opposite  (juality  of  close,  psychological  ' 
olmTvation.  In  this  way,  nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  the  last  passage  ! 
in  italics.  Tlie  language  is  masterly  in 
both  cases,  and  it  is  clearly  owing  to  the 
writer’s  hasty  execution  rather  than  his  | 
want  of  ability,  that  it  is  not  more  nearly  i 
perfect  than  it  is.  j 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  strongly  | 
imitative  character  of  most  of  the  verse  as  ' 
yet  written  by  “  Owen  Meredith,”  we  beg  < 
to  be  understood  as  by  no  means  imply¬ 
ing  a  denial  of  original  jiower  which  | 
future  labors  may  develop  into  a  spring  | 
of  new  poetry.  Indeed,  we  will  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  say  that  the  present  volume  j 
does  not  contain  indications  of  such  j 
power.  There  is  nothing  more  hard  to  | 
determine  upon  than  the  presence  or 
absence  of  originality  in  a  book,  after  ' 
liaving  just  read  it.  The  original  element  j 
in  a  book  generally  strikes  the  reader,  at 
first,  merely  as  something  odd  and  dis-  j 
agreeable,  and  a  long  time  may  elapse  be¬ 
fore  even  a  fine  taste  is  able  to  conclude 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  that  impression, 
that  Is,  as  to  whether  the  unpleasantness 
and  eccentricity  are  untrtith  or  new  truth. 
Wo  will  frankly  own  that  there  is  a 
quality  in  this  volume  which  we  do  not 
feel  able  to  pass  an  off-hand  judgment 
upon,  lest  what  we  might  now  condemn 
as  queer  and  repulsive,  should  turn,  by 
and  by,  and  condemn  us  for  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  common  mistake  of  critics,  and 
called  a  “  rara  avis  in  terria"  an  “  ugly 
duck.” 

W e  should  not  be  treating  “  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith”  fairly,  if  we  left  our  readers  under 
the  impression  th.at  there  was  any  thing 
very  deep  or  hopeless  about  his  prevailing 
cynicism.  We  should  not  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  at  having  to  welcome,  a  year  or 
two  hence,  a  volume  which  should  show 
that  this  young  i)oet '  ad  got  heartily  sick 
of  “  going  to  the  bad,”  and  had  taken 
sincerely  to  the  common  decencies  and 
sanctities  of  life.  Indeed,  some  of  the 


jiieces  at  the  end  of  the  volume  —  the 
Epilogue.,  especially  —  show  a  decided 
promise  of  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  One  or  two  are  unques¬ 
tionably  “serious;”  but  the  religious  effu¬ 
sions  of  new  or  merely  sesthetic  converts 
are  never  good  for  much.  The  Epilogue 
itself  is  intrinsically  the  best,  as  well  as 
morally  the  most  promising  piece  in  the 
volume,  but  it  is  much  loo  long  to  quote. 
The  reader,  however,  may  judge  of  its 
general  merit  when  we  tell  him,  that  the 
following  sentences  are  all  culled  fiom  a 
space  of  a  few  pages : 

“  Father  of  all  which  is,  or  yet  may  be. 

Ere  to  the  pillow  which  my  childho^  prest. 
This  night  restores  my  troubled  brows,  by  Thee 
May  this,  the  last  prayer  I  have  learned,  be 
blest! 

Grant  me  to  live  that  I  may  need  from  life 
Xo  more  than  life  hath  given  me,  and  to  die 
That  I  may  give  to  death  no  more  than  I 
Have  long  abandoned. 

“  Such  songs  have  been  my  solace  many  a  while 
.  .  .  from  the  great  man’s  scorn. 

The  mean  man’s  envy  ;  friends’  unfriendliness. 
Love's  want  of  human,  kindneee,  and  the  stress 
Of  nights  that  hoped  for  nothing  from  the 
mom.  .  .  . 

“  Now,  we  part. 

My  songs  and  I.  We  pait,  and  what  remains? 
Perchance  an  echo,  and  perchance  no  more 

. As  the  wide  shore 

Retains  within  its  hundred  hollow  shells 
The  voices  of  the  spirits  of  tlie  foam, 

Within  these  cells  of  song,  how  frail  soe’er. 

The  vast  and  wandering  tides  of  human  life 
Have  murmured  once.” 

This  last  pas.sage  explains  very  well  why 
80  many  writers  of  vei'ses,  who  are  other¬ 
wise  modest,  sensible  pcoj)le,  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  which  the  M'orld — which  only  hears 
the  obscure  “  echo,”  without  remember¬ 
ing,  as  the  writer  does,  the  heavy  and 
actual  beating  of  the  “  tides” — will  attach 
to  those  verses. 

Again: 

“  The  passions  are  as  winds  on  the  wide  sea 
Of  human  life ;  which  do  impel  the  sails 
Of  man’s  great  enterprise,  whate’er  it  be. 

The  re^less  helmsman,  caught  upon  these 
gales. 

Under  the  roaring  gulfs  goes  down  aghast. 

The  prudent  pOot  to  the  steady  breeze 
Sparely  gives  head  ;  and,  over  perilous  seas, 
Drops  anchor  ’mid  the  Fortunate  Isles,  at  last” 
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And  agun : 

“  Men’s  truths  are  often  lies,  and  women’s  lies 
Often  the  setting  of  a  truth  most  tender 
In  an  unconscious  poesy.” 

OjM»ning  the  pages  at  random  for  one 
or  two  concluding  specimens  of  “  Owen 
Meredith’s”  quality,  we  find  the  following : 

“  Oh !  for  the  times  which  were  (if  any 
Time  be  heroic)  heroic  indeed  I 

When  the  men  were  few  j 
And  the  deeds  to  do 
Were  mighty  and  many, 

And  each  man  in  his  hand  held  a  noble  deed. 

Now  the  deeds  are  few, 

.\nd  the  men  are  many, 

And  each  man  has,  at  most,  but  a  noble 
need.” 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  North  Sea : 
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”  By  the  gray  sand-hills,  o’er  the  cold  sea-shore ; 
where  dimly  peering. 

Pass  the  pa1e-8aile<l  ships,  scornfully,  silently ; 
wheeling,  and  veering 

Swift  out  of  sight  again;  while  the  wind 
searches  what  it  finds  never. 

O’er  the  sand-reaches,  bays,  billows,  blown 
beaches— homeless  forever  J 
And,  in  a  vision  of  the  bare  heaven,  seen  and 
soon  lost  again. 

Hovers  the  sea-gull,  poised  in  the  wind  above, 
o’er  the  bleak  surges. 

In  the  green  briny  gleam,  briefly  revealed  and 
gone.” 

In  The  Wamlerer^  “Owen  Meredith”  has 
rather  baffled  than  contradicted  the  hoj>e 
we  conceived  of  him  from  his  first  work. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  welcome,  in  his 
next  volume,  the  achievement  of  an 
original  Poet. 


^JTrom  the  National  Bertaw. 
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lx  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  when 
the  Russian  war  was  a  subject  of  universal 
interest,  and  any  publication  on  Russia 
was  eagerljr  received,  a  book  appeared  ^ 
in  Paris  with  this  title :  Mimoires  d'un ; 
Seifftteur  Ruaae  (Memoirs  of  a  Russian  , 
Nobleman ;  or,  a  Picture  of  the  present,  \ 
Situation  of  the  Nobles  and  Peasants  in  | 
Russia,  with  an  Introduction.)  It  was  | 
publi-shedbyHachctte,  in  the  BMiotheque 
des  Oiemins  de  Fer.  M.  Marmier,  whose 
European  reputation  had  given  currency 
to  the  name  of  Gogol  by  his  translation  of 
some  fragments  of  that  writer  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  admired  the 

•  RfciU  d'w  Chasseur.  Par  Ivan  Toukouxn- 
xrr.  Traduits  da  Ruase  par  H.  Dslavxad.  Chez 
Dentre,  Libraire-Editeur  au  Palais  Royal  Paris. 
1858. 

Settles  de  la  Vie  Russe.  Par  Ivan  Toueopkn- 
vrr.  Traduites  par  M.  X  MARuiEa  Librairie  de 
Hachelte  et  (^e.  Paris.  1868. 

Scenes  de  la  Vie  Russe.  Par  Ivan  TocROUNNirF. 
Traduites  du  Ruase  par  Louis  Viasoot.  Deoxieme 
S4ria  Librairie  de  kachetto  et  Cie.  Paris.  1858. 
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work,  and  many  were  astonished  at  the 
refined  and  delicate  delineations  of  char¬ 
acter  and  scenery,  so  striking  even  through 
the  medium  of  tran8].ation.  Speculations 
naturally  arose  as  to  the  author  of  a  work 
which  litled  for  the  first  time  the  thick 
vail  that  concealed  the  cast  of  Europe 
from  the  west.  People  t.alked,  and  made 
inquiries,  the  result  of  which  w’as  th.at  it 
had  been  first  published  in  a  volume  at 
Moscow,  in  1852  ;  but  some  portions  of  it 
had  previously'  appeared  in  separate  frag¬ 
ments  in  a  literary  magazine  or  review 
published  at  Moscow,  and  called  The 
Muscovite,  or  the  News  of  Moscow.  Each  • 
fragment  consisted  of  one  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  wandering  of  a  sportsman.  Sur¬ 
prise  was  natundly  created  that  so  much 
truth  as  to  the  existing  abuses  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  a  country  known  to  be  subjected 
to  severe  censorship,  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  ;  but  it  was  discovered  that  the 
subdued  manner  and  peculiarly  unde- 
clamatory  style  of  the  writer  had  so  com¬ 
pletely  succeeded  in  vailing  his  intention. 
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that  the  censor  had  never  found  out  the 
general  ideas  that  underlay  the  whole. 
Wlien  the  fragments  were  collected,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  government  became  aware 
of  the  real  purpose  of  the  work,  the  author 
was  first  sent  to  prison  for  two  months, 
and  then  exiled  to  his  own  estate  for  two 
years  ;  the  censor  was  sentenced  to  two 
years’  imprisonment  to  sharpen  his  per¬ 
ceptions  for  the  future.  It  has  been  stated 
in  the  preface  to  the  second  translation 
that  the  first  Russian  edition  luis  been 
long  exhausted,  and  no  second  had  been 
allowe<l  to  appear  up  to  last  year. 

The  French  translation,  which  had  first 
made  the  lK>ok  known,  satisfied  neither 
tile  author  nor  his  Russian  readers ;  a 
second  ap|K*ared  in  1858,  by  M.  Delaveau, 
with  the  author’s  approbation,  under  the 
original  title.  Narrative*  of  a\Sport»mau^ 
by  Ivan  Tourgueneff.  The  present  trans¬ 
lation  has  not  only  the  author's  approb.a- 
tion,  but  contains  several  ])aHsages  that 
had  been  prudently  w’ithheld  in  the  origi¬ 
nal,  ami  which  must  add  to  its  value,  as 
their  suppression  is  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  exactness  of  their  representa¬ 
tions. 

The  narrative  is  that  of  a  noble  Russian 
landed  proprietor,  who  professes  a  passion 
for  shooting  and  deer-stalking :  we  find 
no  mention  of  what  is  tenne<l  hunting  in 
England.  This  propensity  leads  him  to 
wander  far  and  wide  in  search  of  game, 
chiefly  in  the  governments  of  Orel  and 
Kalonga,  (about  the  middle  of  Eurojiean 
Russia,  to  the  south  of  Moscow.)  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  own  domicile  in  Orel  to 
sleep  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the  <jues- 
tion;  he  is  sometimes  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  distant ;  he  therefore  trusts  to 
chance  for  liis  night’s  lodging,  being  some¬ 
times  liospitably  entertained  by  a  landed 
projirietor,  sometimes  by  a  serf  who  has 
acquired  a  house  by  his  energy  and  good 
niainigeinent,  and  jiays  a  high  ahrok  (duty- 
money)  to  his  owner  instead  of  working 
on  his  estate.  Another  time  he  is  sur- 

tirised  by  a  storm,  and  takes  shelter  in  the 
uit  of  a  forester,  a  serf  who  guards  his 
master’s  wooils ;  again,  he  goes  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  miller,  who  has  bought  a  serf- 
wife  because  she  can  read  and  write.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  and  mictical  scenes 
in  the  whole  series,  is  tht  description  of  a 
night  spent  in  a  broad  grassy  valley  in 
the  government  of  Toula,  wdiere  the 
sjiortsinan,  after  lo.sing  his  way,  reaches  a 
prairie,  and  finds,  just  as  the  sun  has  set, 
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several  boys  established  for  the  niglit  to 
guard  a  herd  of  horses.  The  heat  in  sum- 
iner  is  so  oppressive  that  it  is  the  custom 
in  those  provinces  to  drive  the  horses  to 
graze  all  night,  which  saves  them  from  the 
tonnent  of  the  gad-flies  and  the  scorching 
sun.  This  custom  affords  a  great  treat  to 
the  village  boys,  who  spend  the  night  in 
relating  to  each  other  the  ghost-stories 
current  in  their  village,  while  their  sup- 
jier  is  cooking  over  a  fire.  The  sports¬ 
man,  pretending  to  sleep,  listen.s,  and  ob¬ 
serves  their  faces ;  the  warm  summer 
night,  freshened  by  the  light  breeze,  the 
starry  firm.ament,  the  quiet  animals  graz¬ 
ing  so  close  to  him  that  he  can  hear  them 
breathe,  the  singularity  and  interesting 
character  of  some  of  the  children  as  it 
comes  out  in  their  conversation,  the  vary¬ 
ing  tints  of  the  landscape  from  the  setting 
sun  to  early  dawn,  are  painted  like  a 
Claude.  On  another  occasion  he  is  de¬ 
tained  at  a  post-house,  and  meets  with  a 
landed  proprietor  who  has  been  ruined, 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  love  for  a 
neighbor’s  ser^  w'hich  brings  him  into 
collision  with  the  law.  Again,  he  gives 
an  account  of  two  neighboring  proprietors 
and  the  management  of  their  serfs. 

Each  expedition  biings  out  some  inci¬ 
dent  of  Russian  life  or  dialogue ;  each 
brings  before  the  reader,  institutions, 
characters,  .and  a  st.ate  of  manners  entirely 
unknown  to  him  ;  illustrative  of  a  whole 
country  in  which  an  ordinary  visitor 
might  travel  from  the  White  to  the  Black 
Sea,  and  discover  nothing  but  drawing¬ 
rooms,  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
.and  very  dirty  inns.  We  should  give  but 
a  slight  idea  of  the  service  rendered  by 
this  book  to  the  Englishman,  were  w^e  to 
say  that  it  gives  him  a  much  deejier  in¬ 
sight  into  the  state  of  Rus.sia  than  he 
could  ever  attain  by  traveling  in  that 
country-.  Nor  should  we  even  do  it  just¬ 
ice  if  we  sai<l  that  it  conveys  the  same 
sort  of  knowledge  of  Russia  which  popular 
English  fiction  —  Miss  Austen’s  novels, 
for  example  —  conveys  of  England.  It 
does  a  great  deal  more  for  us  than  this. 
The  knowledge  it  conveys  could  never  be 
attained  at  first  hand  except  by  a  thorough 
mastery  of  Russian,  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  the  Europe.an  languages,  and  by 
making  use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  huts 
of  the  serfs  as  well  as  in  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  the  up|>er  classes.  Popular 
English  fiction  like  Miss  Austen’s,  intro¬ 
duces  us  only  to  that  phase  of  English  life 
31 
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which  cnltivated  foreiOTers  can  most  easily  | 
apprehend ;  this  book  takes  ns  into  the  | 
very  heart  of  many  phases  of  society,  i 
we  never  could  have  studied  for  our-  j 
selves.  '  j 

That  the  work  is  a  sign  of  the  times  in  [ 
a  political  point  of  view  is  certain ;  but  it  j 
must  not  Imj  supposed  that  all  Russia  has  j 
been  transfonned  within  the  last  few  years,  i 
since  Nicholas  died  and  Alexander  was  | 
crowned.  Niunerous  have  been  the  throes  ■ 
and  subterranean  groanings  that  have  for  j 
years  betrayed,  what  must  burst  forth  ; 
whenever  any  vent  sliould  be  found.  For  j 
the  last  thirty  years  Russian  writers  have 
been  inspired  by  hatred  of  existing  abuses,  | 
and  a  yearning  for  improvement.  Push-  | 
kin,  for  example,  w  ho  was  bom  at  the  end  ! 
of  the  last  centuiy,  was  one  of  the  fir.st  | 
writers  who  really  knew'  how  to  develop 
all  tile  richness  and  capabilities  of  the  I 
language.  He  wrote  satires  against  I 
Nicholas,  and  W'as  persecuted  by  him  in  ! 
the  early  years  of  that  reign.  Again,  j 
there  are  Gogol’s  incomparable  dramas,  ' 
the  writings  of  Lermontof,  Felt,  and 
Tourchefi  Greboyadoff,  Soltikolf,  Wikrus- 
soflf,  Akrusof,  and  many  others.  In  fact, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  of  ', 
talent  within  the  above-named  period  who 
has  not  been  excited  and  inspired  by  the 
same  causes  as  Ivan  Tourgueneff,  though 
none  have  presented  so  complete  and 
grajihic  picture  to  Europe.  Some  were 
banished,  or  had  their  career  arrested  in 
various  ways.  Poverty  laid  them  ojien  to 
temptation,  and  no  means  were  neglected 
to  draw  them  into  dissipation,  esfiecialiy 
drinking.  In  many  cases  they  fell. 

Still  a  shade  of  progress  since  the  last 
century  may  be  discerned  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  government.  Civilization, 
by  which  we  mean  a  fuller  development 
of  human  faculties,  W’as  creeping  on  under¬ 
ground  ;  but,  like  a  plant  whose  root  ra.ay 
be  full  of  life  and  vigor,  it  spreads  long 
concealed  beneath  the  surface,  till  all  at 
once  a  sunbeam  gives  it  an  impulse,  and 
it  starts  forth  into  open  daylight,  l^t  us 
hope  that  Alexander  II.  may  be  that  sun¬ 
beam. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  courage  requiri^  to  exhibit 
the  miseries  of  the  serf  in  all  their  varied 
shades  at  the  time  when  this  w'ork  ap¬ 
peared —  the  regime  of  Nicholas  in  all  its 
vigor,  backed  by  his  old  Russian  party, 
and  i^beria  in  the  distance.  The  iinpres- 
rion  left  on  the  mind  is  one  of  deep  dis- 
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gust.  No  fantastic  or  even  flattering 
picture  is  drawn  of  the  serfs.  The  effect 
is  not  jiroduced  by  ascribing  to  them  ficti¬ 
tious  virtues  or  imaginary  graces.  Iviux 
Tourgueneff  has  simply  drawn  from  the 
life  characters  and  inciileuts  as  they  jire- 
sented  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  close 
observer.  His  talent  is  essentially  dr;un- 
atic ;  his  personages  are  known  by  their 
actions  and  their  conversation.  Often  a 
sigh,  a  look,  a  gesture,  betrays  much ;  and 
even  their  silence  is  not  without  a  mean¬ 
ing.  He  never  analyzes  his  characters  ; 
they  are  completely  unconscious.  His 
subject  has  probably  suggested  to  him  the 
most  poetical  manner  of  delineating  hunum 
beings,  who  lose  much  of  their  grace  and 
simplicity  by  self-contemplation. 

As  it  is  our  principal  purpose  in  the 
present  paper  to  nxake  our  readers  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  this  very 
remarkable  bwik,  oftering  only  such  gen¬ 
eral  comments  of  our  own  as  a  sometvhat 
closer  acquaintance  W’ith  the  subject  than 
most  Englishmen  po.^sess,  may  seem  to 
render  desirable,  we  shall  make  no  a|M»lo- 
gy  for  extracting  freely  from  its  most 
characteristic  scenes. 

We  give  first  a  very  abridged  account 
of  the  first  chapter,  more  as  a  specimen  of 
serf-life  th.an  of  the  author's  manner, 
which  is  much  more  minute  in  its  details. 
Every  chapter  contains  some  incident 
peculiar  to  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  but 
w’hich  always  appears  to  come  in  by 
chance.  The  author’s  delight  in  the  varied 
aspects  of  nature;  his  ardent  pursuit  of 
blackcocks,  jtartridges,  woodcoiks,  and 
wild-ducks  —  are  the  ostensible  motives 
for  his  wanderings  and  his  relation  of 
them ;  and  in  truth,  his  laudscapeqtainting 
is  so  beautiful  and  exact,  he  brings  before 
one  the  country  he  describes  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  the  reader  is  at  no  loss  to 
understand  how  the  unlucky  censor’s 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  danger¬ 
ous  spirit  of  the  stories,  as  in  looking  at  a 
beautiful  insect  we  are  apt  to  forget  the 
sting.  Rut  no  detached  sjiecimens  oui  <lo 
justice  to  Ivan  Tourguenefl's  work,  be¬ 
cause  each  scene  is  but  one  aspect  of  a 
varied  and  complete  whole,  a  fragment  of 
one  large  jacture ;  one  sketch  helps  us  to 
understand  the  next.  Tlie  work  has  also 
another  value.  It  is  probable  that  the 
greatest  event  of  this  century,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  21,000,000  of  human  beings,  will 
entirely  change,  or  at  any  rate  greatly 
modify,  tlie  cb.aracter  of  the  nation.  This 
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book,  then,  will  rcm.iin  as  a  photograph  of 
what  once  existed,  and  a  photograph  that 
can  not  fade  ;  moreover,  the  picture  bears 
prob.ably  some  resemblance  to  the  state 
of  our  own  ancestors  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  whose  circumstances  were  somewhat 
similar.  We  fancy  that  we  can  detect  a 
few  ti*ait8of  some  of  the  characters  of  our 
fine  old  ballads,  where  modem  {)la8tering 
has  not  entirely  obliterated  the  original 
strength  and  rudeness  of  the  uncivilized 
outline. 

The  first  scene,  called  “  the  Burgomas¬ 
ter,”  is  an  aoxjount  of  a  visit  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  Arcadi  PaolitchPinotchin,  who  boasts 
mucli  of  the  management  of  liis  burgo¬ 
master  ;  the  title  given  to  a  sort  of  mayor 
of  the  village,  chosen  from  among  the 
serfs  by  the  master  to  manage  the  laiul 
and  Jhe  serfs.  He  proposes  an  ex | sedition 
to  the  village,  that  the  sportsman  may 
see  how  cleverly  it  is  managed.  He  takes 
his  cook  in  his  carri.age,  and  clotlies  and 
cushions  enough  for  six  months.  He  inter¬ 
lards  his  discourse  with  French ;  and  ;i8 
they  converse  on  the  road  ho  says :  ‘‘  My 
pe:is.ant8  arc  on  the  ahrok,  (duty-money.) 
What  can  one  do?  However,  they  pay 
me  very  regularly.  I  should  have  put  theuii 
to  the  corvee,  but  there’s  not  land  enough 
to  work  upon.  I  only  wonder  how  they 
make  both  ends  meet;  maisc'est  Itura^jfUir. 

I  have  a  burgomaster  —  such  a  famous 
fellow !  ttne  forte  fete,  a  real  administr.a- , 
tor.  You  may  judge  for  yourself.”  They  j 
meet  the  starosta,  the  under-man.ager, 
next  in  dignity  to  the  burgomaster ;  a 
gigantic  fellow,  who  follows  them  respect¬ 
fully.  Every  creature  is  in  a  state  of 
terror  as  they  i>:uss  .along.  'Phe  house  of  j 
the  dignitiiry  is  in  a  large  field ;  his  wife 
with  low  courtesies  kisses  the  master’s  j 
hand,  and  is  ju’csently  seen  through  the  I 
door  beating  a  servant  in  silence,  who  * 
receives  the  thumps  in  the  same  profound 
silence.  The  burgcuuaster  comes  home,  j 
smelling  much  of  brandy.  On  seeing  the 
two  visitors,  he  exclaims,  in  a  loud  drawl¬ 
ing  voice : 

*“  Ah !  you  who  are  our  fathers,  our  bene¬ 
factors — you  have  deigned  to  visit  us.’  Here 
he  puU  on  an  expression  of  tearful  sensibility. 
'What,  you  luve  deigned  to  visit  us!  Your 
little  band,  my  father — your  Wloved  hand,’  he 
added,  stretching  forth  his  lips  with  ardor. 
Arcadi  Paolitch  hastened  to  gratify  this  affec¬ 
tionate  effusion.  *  Well,  father  Safrone,  how 
are  things  getting  onV’  said  he  in  a  coaxing 
voice.  ‘  Ah !  father,  how  could  they  go  wrong  f 


Are  you  not  our  father,  our  benefactor  ?  Y'ou 
have  deigned  to  honor  our  poor  village  with 
your  presence ;  j’ou  have  loaded  us  with  favors 
for  all  our  lives.  Go<l  be  praised,  Arcadi  Paolitch, 
all  goes  well,  thanks  to  your  goodness.’  Safrone 
was  then  silent  for  a  moment,  and  stood  still 
staring  at  his  ma.ster.  Then  a  new  transport 
seized  him,  a  little  hightened  probably  by  his 
previous  potations ;  he  kissed  his  hands  again, 
and  went  on,  in  the  same  whining  voice ;  ‘  Ah  1 
merciful  father  that  you  are,  I  believe  joy  will 
mjike  me  crazj’.  Yes,  I  take  God  to  witness,  I 
can’t  believe  my  eyes.  Ah  1  father !’ 

“Arcadi  just  glanced  at  me,  smiled,  and  said 
in  French,  ^ N'f*t-re  jhm  qne  e'ett  touchontV 
‘  But,  father  Arcadi  Paolitch,  why  did  you  not 
deign  to  let  me  know  ....  your  arrival  5*  it  is 
enough  to  put  me  beside  myself;  where  can 
you  sleep?  every  thing  here  is  dirty  and  untidy.’ 
‘  It  is  notliing,  it  docs  not  signify,’  said  Arcadi 
smiling,  ‘  every  thing  is  very  well.’  ‘  Oh !  yes,  for 
us  peasants;  but  for  you  —  our  benefactors!’ 
Supper  was  then  brought,  and  we  s.it  down. 
Safrone  sent  away  his  son,  telling  him  he  was 
not  fit  to  remain  in  such  a  presence. 

“  ‘  Well,  have  you  done  the  surveying,  my  old 
man  ?’  and  Arcadi  tried  to  imitate  the  speech 
of  the  pc.osant,  looking  the  while  at  me  with  a 
self-satisfied  air.  ‘  It  is  done,  father,  thanks  to 
your  beneficence,  the  paper  is  signed.  The 
people  of  Klinova  were  not  sati.-jfied;  they 
wanted.  Heaven  knows  what ;  they  are  a  parcel 
of  fooLs.  My  father,  they  owe  best  thanks  to 
you;  we  have  thanked'  (this  is  the  term  for 
having  made  a  present)  “  Nikolai,”  the  surveyor. 
Ah !  you  are  our  fathers  our  benefactors !’ 
cried  ^frone ;  ‘  we  pray  for  you  night  and  day. 
No  doubt  the  village  is  short  of  land.’  ‘Very 
well,  very  well,’  said  Paolitch,  cutting  him 
short,  ‘  I  know  you  arc  a  faithful  servant.’  ” 

Then  follows  .'m  accoimt  of  a  corjise 
found  on  the  estate,  which  Safrone,  seeing 
that  his  m.'ister  is  displeased  .ut  the  last 
obseTvation,  :irt fully  relates.  The  corpse 
was  immediately  dragged  on  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  estate,  and  u  bribe  given  to  the 
police-officer  in  order  to  avoid  the  fine, 
customary  on  such  occasions.  Paolitch  is 
so  pleasisl  with  this  clever  trick,  that  he 
repeats  several  times  in  French,  “ 
(jailUird  !"  They  sleep  at  the  burgomas¬ 
ter’s,  and  Paolitch  proposes  showing  the 
estate  to  the  sportsman,  w’ho  Is  rather 
curious  to  sec  something  of  this  much- 
vaunted  management ;  the  burgomaster 
was  less  talkative  than  over-night,  and 
showed  much  intelligeuce  in  his  explana¬ 
tions  of  what  they  saw.  They  visited  the 
hemp-fields,  drying-grounds,  poidtry-yard, 
the  orch.ard.s,  the  draw-well ;  every  thing 
was  in  jierfect  order.  Tlie  visitor  was 
•struck,  however,  with  the  sad  .and  subdued 
look  of  the  pe.asiuits.  Arcadi  Paolitch  was 
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quite  delighted  ;  he  began  descanting  in 
French  on  the  advantage  of  the  ahrok  sys¬ 
tem,  though  he  said  he  did  not  deny  that 
the  corvee  was  often  more  profitable  to  tlie 
land.  They  then  rode  to  the  woods,  which 
were  extremely  thick ;  the  old-fashioned 
system  was  followed  of  keeping  the  trees  j 
very  close,  and  d  propos  of  this  Arcadi  re¬ 
lates  as  an  amusing  anecdote,  a  story  of  a 
jocose  proprietor  who  tore  off  half  the 
beard  of  his  woodman,  to  make  him  com¬ 
prehend  that  felling  trees  does  not  make 
woods  grow  thicker. 

“  lie  then  proposed  going  to  a  barn  to  show 
us  a  new  instrument,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  had  he  foreseen  what  we  should 
meet  there.  A  few  steps  from  the  door,  near  a 
quagmire,  were  two  peasants,  one  an  old  man  of 
sixty,  the  other  a  lad  of  about  twenty;  they 
wore  coarse  shirts  of  the  village  manufacture,  a 
cord  round  their  waists,  and  were  barefoot^. 
The  Zcmskoi  (the  man  who  keeps  the  accounts, 
and  belongs  to  the  establishment  of  the  burgo¬ 
master)  was  apparently  busy  with  them,  and 
would  probably  soon  have  got  rid  of  them  had 
we  remained  inside  a  little  longer.  When  he 
saw  us  be  stood  stock  still,  in  the  position  of  a 
soldier ;  the  staro.sta  did  the  same,  with  his  fists 
closed.  Arcadi  Paolitch  frowned,  bit  his  lips, 
and  approached  the  peasants,  who  tlirew  them¬ 
selves  at  his  feet 

“‘What  do  you  want?’  said  he  in  a  stem 
voice. 

“  They  both  looked  at  each  other,  but  did  not 
speak ;  their  eyes  winked  as  if  the  sun  had 
shone  into  them,  and  they  breathed  quicker. 

‘  W ell,  what  is  it  ?’  in  the  same  tone  ;  and 
turning  to  the  burgomaster,  he  said :  ‘  Wlio  are 
those  ?’  ‘  Of  the  Tobolieff  family.’  *  Come,  what 
do  you  want  ?  Have  you  no  tongue  ?’  looking 
at  the  old  man.  ‘  Come,  you  fool,  don’t  be 
frightened.’  The  old  man  stretched  out  his  long, 
sun-bumt,  wrinkled  neck ;  his  |)ale  lips  moved 
convulsively,  and  he  answereil  in  a  hoarse 
voice :  ‘  Protect  us.  0  lord !’  He  struck  the 
ground  with  his  forehead,  and  the  youth  did  the 
same,  .\rcadi  Paolitch  looked  down  on  them, 
threw  back  his  head,  put  one  foot  forward,  as¬ 
suming  a  di^ified  look.  ‘  Whaf  s  this !  who  do 
you  complain  of?’  ‘  Take  pity  on  us,  lord,  allow 
us  to  breathe — we  are  destroyed.’  The  old  man 
seemed  to  want  words  to  express  his  meaning. 

‘  Who  destroys  you  ?’  ‘  Safrone  Jokonitch,  O 

father  !’  There  was  a  moment’s  silence ;  then 
Arcadi  said :  ‘  What  is  your  name  ?’  ‘  .Vntipe, 
my  good  father.’  ‘  And  who  is  the  other  ?’ 

‘  My  son.’  A  second  silence ;  but  Arcadi’s 
mouth  twitched.  He  twirled  his  moustach  and 
said :  ‘  How  did  he  destroy  you  ?  ‘  0  father  I  he 
has  ruined  us  past  redemption :  be  has  made 
two  of  my  sons  soldiers  out  of  their  turn.’  From 
military  conscription  no  family  is  exempt,  but 
each  must  take  its  turn  to  furnish  a  reiTuit. 

‘  And  now  he  is  going  to  take  my  third  son. 


Yesterday,  O  father!  he  took  from  our  yard  our 
last  two  cows,  and  my  poor  wife  was  cruelly 
beaten.  That  is  what  his  grace  deigned  to  do ;’ 
and  he  pointed  to  the  starosta,  the  gigantic  son 
of  Safrone  and  his  under-manager. 

“‘Hey!’. said  Arcadi  Paolitch.  ‘Let  him 
not  complete  our  ruin ;  thou  art  our  real  father.’ 
Paolitch's  face  became  sterner  than  ever.  ‘  What 
does  all  this  mean  ?*  said  he  in  a  lower  voice, 
expres-sing  subdued  anger,  turning  to  the  burgo¬ 
master.  ‘He  is  a  drunken  sot,’  respectfully 
answered  Safrone,  ‘  an  idle  fellow ;  he  has  been 
behindhand  in  his  ahrol'  these  five  years.’  ‘  Sa- 
fronc  Jokonitch  paid  what  was  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  my  duty-money  five  years  ago,’  said  the 
old  man,  ‘  and  ever  since  he  has  made  me  work 

for  him ;  and  besides  that - ’  ‘  And  why 

I  did  not  you  pay  your  duty-money  ?’  said 
!  Paolitch  harshly.  The  old  man’s  head  fell  on 
I  his  breast.  ‘  You  are  fond  of  drinking,  you  go 
I  to  the  alehou.se — ’  Here  the  old  man  was  going 
'  to  speak  ;  but  Paolitch  went  on  with  increased 
violence :  ‘  All  your  business  is  to  drink  and  lie 
on  the  stove ;  the  industrious  peasants  must 
pay  for  you,  and  you  let  them.’  ‘  And  more¬ 
over  he  is  insolent,’  chimed  in  the  burgomaster, 
continuing  his  master’s  speech,  who  took  it  up 
again.  ‘  Of  course,  it  is  always  so ;  they  are 
drunk  all  the  year  round,  and  then  come  crawl¬ 
ing  at  one’s  fees.’  ‘  0  my  good  father !  .\rcadi 
Paolitch,’  cried  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of  despair, 

‘  have  pity  on  us — take  our  part  I  We  insolent ! 
we  arc  at  our  last  gasp ;  it  is  as  true  as  if  I 
were  speaking  to  Almighty  God.  Safrone 
Jokonitch  hates  me,  and  why?  May  God  be 
our  judge,  he  has  worn  us  out.  That  is  my  last 

son ;  and  he  too,  he  is  going.’ . 

Tears  started  in  the  yellow  and  half-closed  eyes 
of  the  old  man.  ‘  Take  pity  on  ^  all-powerful 
master — protect  us.’  ‘  Ana  it  is  not  only  us 
that  he  treads  upon,’  said  the  lad ;  but  Arcadi 
Paolitch  stopped  him,  and  speaking  louder  said : 

I  ‘  Who  speaks  to  you?  Silence,  I  say!  silence! 

I  Ah  1  my  God,  why,  it  is  an  absolute  rebellion  ! 
....  No,  no,  brother.  I’m  not  the  person  to 

be - ’  ...  He  stepped  forward  and  stamped ; 

but,  no  doubt  recollecting  my  presence,  he  re¬ 
treated  a  step  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
‘  Je  torn  demnnde  pardon,  mon  eher,'  he  said 
with  a  forced  smile,  turning  to  me,  and  added 
in  a  low  tone,  ‘  Ce^t  h  rerert  de  ta  mednille. 
Come.  Very  well,’  without  looking  at  the 
peasants,  ‘  I  shall  see  about  it ;  I  shall  give 
orders.  Go  away.’  But  the  pea.sants  did  not 
1  rise.  ‘  I  have  s|K>kcn  1  Hey  day — go,  go,  do 
,  you  hear?  1  will  give  orders.  .  .  .  This  is  how 
'  it  is,’  muttered  he,  turning  his  back  upon  them, 
‘  always  something  di.sagreeablc ;’  and  he  stalke<l 
i  off  to  the  hou.se,  Safrone  following  him.  The 
two  supplicants  remained  a  few  minutes  on  the 
''  same  spot ;  then,  looking  at  each  other,  they 
I  slowly  walked  towards  the  village. 

1  “  Two  hours  after  this  occurrence  I  wa.s  at 

Rebowa,  where  I  went  in  search  of  game,  taking 
a  pea.sant  whom  I  knew,  called  Anpadistc,  with 
me.  I  talked  about  the  peasants  of  Chipiloska, 
and  of  their  master  Paolitch,  and  inquired  if 
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he  knew  the  burgomaster.  ‘What,  Safrone 
Jokonitch  ?  Indeed  I  do.’  ‘  What  sort  of  man 
is  he  ?’  ‘  He  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  wild-beast, 

and  such  a  one  as  you  will  hardly  find  between 
this  and  Konvsk.  Now  that  estate  of  Konvsk 
only  nominally  belongs  to — what  do  you  call 
him  ?  Paolitchkine.’  (This  termination  to  the 
name  shows  dislike.)  ‘  It  is  Safrone’s ;  he  is 
the  master.’  ‘  Is  it  possible  ?’  ‘  He  treats  it  as 
his  own  property,  for  all  the  serfs  are  his 
debtors ;  he  makes  them  work  themselves  to  the 
bone :  he  sends  some  of  them  as  carriers ; 
some  one  way,  some  another ;  he  has  entirely 
exhausted  them.  They  have  not  much  land, 
they  say.  All  false,  ^frone  hires  more  than 
eighty  dessatins  from  the  peasants  of  Klinova, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  from  ours,  and  more 
which  I  don’t  count ;  but  he  not  only  makes 
the  most  of  the  soil — he  sells  horses,  cattle, 
pitch,  oil,  hemp,  and  many  other  things.  And 
the  brute  is  rich.  But  the  worst  of  all  i.s,  that 
he  strikes;  he’s  a  ferocious  beast,  and  not  a 
man.’  ‘  But  why  don’t  the  pea.sants  complain 
to  their  master  ?’  ‘  Why,  because  he  has  all  he 

cares  for — nothing  is  owing  to  him.  Ha,  yes,’ 
after  reflecting  a  moment,  ‘  I  advise  them  to 
complain;  he’d  ....  yes,  they’d  better  try — 
ha,  you’d  see  what  he’d  do.’  I  thought  of 
Antipe,  and  told  him  what  I  had  spen.  ‘  Well,’ 
continued  Anpadi.ste,  ‘  ho  w’ill  de.stroy  them 
without  mercy, — the  starosta  will  beat  them  till 
they  die.  Ah  1  what  an  imprudent  fellow  he 
was ! — can  any  thing  be  so  foolish  ?  The  poor 
wretch !’  ‘  And  wliy  is  he  so  persecuted  ?’ 

I’ll  tell  you.  He  once  disputed  a  point  with  the 
burgomaster  before  ;in  assembly  of  peasants; 
and  he  has  owed  him  a  grudge  ever  since,  and 
has  been  always  gnawing  at  him.  Now  he’ll 
finish  him ;  he  knows  who  to  fall  upon.  He 
daren’t  touch  rich  old  men  with  large  families ; 
he  is  civil  to  them,  the  bald  devil  that  he  is. 
But  on  the  others  he  falls  without  mercy.  He 
has  taken  away  two  sons  of  Antipe  from  the 
village.  He’s  a  beast :  may  God  forgive  me  !’ 
And  we  went  on  our  way.” 

Wo  must  nuike  a  few  more  extracts  from 
Ivan  TourguenefTs  narrative.s,  to  give  our 
readers  some  slight  glimpse  into  the  life 
of  the  different  classes  in  Russia.  The 
tale  e.alle<l  “  Ivor  and  Kalinitch”  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  serfs  so  named,  whose  mas¬ 
ter,  M.  Polontskine,  lives  in  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  of  Kalonga,  and  is  a  friend  of  the 
author’s.  It  begins  with  a  very  circum¬ 
stantial  description  of  the  villages  in  the 
governments  of  Orel  and  Kalonga.  Kor's  j 
dwelling  is  in  the  heart  of  a  wood,  situated 
in  an  oiK?n  space,  which  he  hiis  cleared  of 
underw'ood,  and  has  brought  into  a  culti¬ 
vated  stale.  It  consists  of  several  build¬ 
ings,  connected  by  palings.  The  princi- 
piu  isba  (the  name  of  a  Russian  farmhouse 
or  cottage)  has  a  i>orch,  supported  by 


little  wooden  pillars.  A  lad  of  about 
twenty  received  the  visitors.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  chief  room ;  a  small  lamp  burned 
in  a  corner  before  a  massive  image  jilated 
with  silver  ;  the  table,  made  of  lime-wood, 
was  beautifully  clean  and  smooth,  as  were 
also  the  wainscots,  the  interstices  of  which 
were  free  from  their  very  common  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  nimble  prossaks  and  slow-crawl¬ 
ing  beetles.  The  lad,  who  was  Ivor’s 
youngest  son,  went  away,  and  soon  re¬ 
turned  with  a  white  basin  full  of  Zm.ss, 
an  enormous  piece  of  wheaten  bread,  and 
a  dozen  salted  cucumbers  swimming  in  a 
wooden  bowl,  which  he  placed  on  the 
table.  He  then  leaned  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  stood  looking  at  them  cat 
this  meal  with  a  hos[)itable  smile.  Kor 
was  absent,  but  six  tall  sons  successively 
came  in.  •  Their  horses,  their  telega, 
themselves,  all  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  ma.ster  and  his  visitor.  On  the  way 
home  the  latter  inquires  why  Kor  does 
not  live  in  the  village. 


“  ‘  Bec.ausc  he  is  an  intelligent  man.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  his  itiha  in  the  village  was  burned 
down.  He  came  to  my  father  and  said  :  “  Ni¬ 
kolai  Kouzwitch,  allow  me  to  establish  myself 
far  down  in  the  wood,  in  the  bog,  and  I  will  pay 
you  a  good  abrok."  “  Why  so  ?”  inquired  my 
father.  “  It  is  my  fancy,”  answered  he ;  “  only, 
Nicolai  Kouzwitch,  require  no  other  work  from 
me,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  you  any  abrok  you 
please.”  “Fifty  roubles  a  year.”  “\ery 
well.”  “  But  mind,  no  delays.”  “You  may  bo 
certain  that  there  wdll  never  be  any.”  He  then 
e.stablishcd  himself  in  the  bog,  and  he  has  been 
called  “  Kor”  ever  since.’  ‘  And  has  he  grown 
rich  ?’  ‘  Why,  yes ;  he  now  pays  a  hundred 

roubles  of  abrok  a  year,  and  could  pay  more  if 
I  required  it.  I  have  said  more  than  once  to 
him,  “  Buy  your  freedom ;”  but  the  sly  fellow 
wants  to  (>crsuade  me  that  he  can’t  afford  it’ 

“  The  next  day,  as  we  were  going  through  a 
village,  we  stopped  before  a  small  wJu,  and 
M.  I’olontskinc  called,  ‘  Kalinitch,’  in  a  loud 
voice.  ‘  Here  I  am,  little  father ;  I’m  tying  my 
lajiti,'  (a  sort  of  moccasin  made  of  birch-bark, 
and  worn  only  by  the  poorest  pea.sants.)  We 
went  on,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  man  of 
about  forty,  very  tall  and  thin  ;  this  was  Kali¬ 
nitch.  I  liked  his  good-natured  sun  burnt  face 
directly  I  saw  it.  He  always  accompanied  his 
I  master  in  his  shooting  excursions,  and  carried 
his  gun  and  pouch,  started  the  game,  brought 
water,  and  gathered  wild  strawberries  for  him ; 
he  was  always  at  his  master’s  heels,  always 
merry  and  humming  a  tune  ;  he  was  very  civil 
to  me,  but  not  servile ;  to  his  master  his  atten¬ 
tion  were  like  those  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 
When  the  heat  was  intolerable,  he  would  find 
out  some  thicket  in  the  wood  where  the  sun- 
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beams  never  penetrated ;  or  if  tre  had  taken 
shelter  in  some  hovel,  he  would  fetch  new  hay 
for  us  to  lie  upon,  and  hanp;  around  aromatic 
plants ;  then  he  would  muffle  up  his  face  and 
hands,  and  climb  into  some  all  but  inaccessible 
tree  and  bring  down  new  honey. 

“  The  next  day  we  returned  to  Kor’s  house ; 
and  this  time  he  was  at  home,  standing  at  his 
door.  He  was  a  little  old  man,  bald,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  robust ;  his  face  reminded  me 
of  the  busts  of  Socrates,  and  he  spoke  and 
moved  deliberately.  W e  talked  of  the  harvest, 
of  sowing,  and  of  every  thing  that  interests 
farmers.  He  always  agreed  to  what  I  said  ;  but 
presently  I  began  to  suspect  that  my  questions 
were  indiscreet,  for  he  did  not  answer  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner.  No  doubt  this  was 
from  prudential  motives.  For  instance :  ‘  Well, 
Kor,’  said  I,  ‘  why  don’t  you  buy  your  freedom  V 
‘  Why  should  I  ?  I  know  my  master  well,  and 
I  know  the  aftroh  I  have  to  paj- ;  he  is  a  good 
master.’  ‘  Liberty  is  better,  said  J.  ‘  Yes,’  he 
answered.  ‘  Why  don’t  you  buy  it,  then  ?’ 
Kor  shook  his  head.  *  Pray,  fiithcr,  what  am 
I  to  buy  it  with  ?’  ‘  Come,  come,  that’s  non¬ 
sense.’  ‘Well,  suppose  Kor  has  his  freedom,’ 
he  continued,  as  if  talking  to  himself ;  ‘  all  those 
who  wear  no  beard  will  be  above  him.’  ‘  AVell,’ 
I  answered,  ‘shave  your  beard  ;  that’s  easy 
enough.’  *  Kor  will  be  a  trader  all  at  once ; 
won’t  he  ?’  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  you  trade  now.’ 

‘Ye.s,’  he  replied;  *I  sell  a  little  oil,  a  little 

tar . but . pray,  iny  father, 

would  you  like  the  horse  to  be  put  to  the 
Ul^ga  r  ‘  Come,’  thought  I,  ‘  you  can  keep  a 
silent  tongue  in  your  head ;’  but  I  answer^ : 
‘  No ;  I  am  going  in  search  of  game  early  to¬ 
morrow,  and  will  sleep  in  your  barn.’ 

“  Kor  was  much  less  reserved  the  next  day. 
We  all  breakfasted  round  the  Samovar;  his  six 
tall  .sons  and  their  wives  came  in  and  out ;  they 
all  lived  with  him ;  they  preferred  it,  he  said. 
Kalinitch  came  to  see  his  friend  Kor,  and 
brought  him  some  wild  strawberries  on  their 
stalks  like  a  nosegay.  I  was  struck  with  this 
little  attention  in  a  pea.sant.  I  staid  with 
them  four  days,  and  they  botli  became  quite 
friendly  with  me  ;  their  characters  were  so  to¬ 
tally  different  that  I  had  a  pleasure  in  studying 
them.  Kor  was  a  practical  man ;  Kalinitch  full 
of  imagination  :  he  venerated  his  master ;  the 
former  understood  and  judged  him.  Kor’s  in¬ 
formation  was  extensive  for  his  position,  yet  he 
could  not  read.  Kalinitch  could.  ‘  He  got  it 
somewhere,’  said  Kor ;  ‘  but  the  fellow  is  lucky.’ 
In  conversing  with  him,  I  for  the  first  time 
learned  how  to  value  the  sensible  and  simple 
language  of  the  Russian  peasant :  but,  with  all 
his  sense,  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  the 
popular  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  his 
country; he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  wo¬ 
men,  and  did  not  spare  them  when  he  was  in  a 
merry  mood.  His  wife  was  old  and  cross ;  she 
was  always  lying  on  the  stove,  and  did  nothing 
but  grumble  and  scold  and  abuse  every  ona 
Her  SODS  paid  her  not  the  least  attention ;  but 
she  kept  her  daughters-in-law  in  a  state  of  fear 


and  trembling;  and  I  recognized  in  her  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Russian  song ; 

‘  What  sort  of  a  son  are  you  to  me  ? 

Wliat  sort  of  a  family  chief  will  you  be? 

You  don’t  beat  vour  wife,  you  don’t  whip  your 
child.’ 

I  once  tried  to  induce  Kor  to  interfere  in  behalf 
of  the  poor  creature.s ;  but  he  quietly  said : 

‘  What  can  possess  you  to  think  of  such  trifles  ? 
Let  the  women  quarrel,  they  are  not  wortli 
meddling  with.’ 

“  Sometimes  the  malignant  old  woman  would 
descend  from  the  stove,  call  the  dog  from  the 
yard,  and  when  the  poor  thing  came,  she  would 
assail  his  thin  ribs  with  an  iron  poker;  then  she 
would  go  to  the  door  and  abuse  the  passers-by : 
this  Kor  called  harkiny.  It  was  curious  to  hear 
Kor  and  Kalinitch  discuss  M.  Polonstkiue  : 

‘  You  shall  not  speak  dLsparagingly  of  him,’ 
Kalinitch  would  say.  ‘Why  doesn’t  he  buy 
boots  for  you  ?’  returned  Kor.  ‘  Pooh — lioots ! 
T  don’t  want  boots ;  I’m  a  peasant.’  ‘  I  too  am 
a  pea.sant ;’  and  Kor  would  thrust  out  his  great 
thick  boot.  ‘You  !  yes;  but  you  are  not  one 
of  us.’  ‘Well,’  rejoined  Kor,  ‘he  might  at 
least  give  you  enough  to  buy  lapti'  ‘  He  pays 
for  them.’  ‘  Yes ;  last  year  he  (Kigned  to  give 
you  six  kopeks  !’  Kalinitch  turneil  away  with 
vexation,  and  Kor  would  shake  with  laughter.” 

Wc  see  from  this  sketch  what  a  serf  may 
do  under  the  favorable  circumst.aiice  of  a 
jfood  ma.ster  ;  it  gives,  loo,  a  specimen  of 
the  devoted  serf^ — not  tlie  only  one  in  the 
series.  In  another  tale,  a  serf  who  has 
been  beaten  will  not  let  his  master  be 
blamed,  but  vows  he  h.as  deserved  it. 

The  women  seem  to  be  turned  into 
actiml  witches  and  furies  by  ill-tre.atment ; 
and  harshness  to  quadnipeds,  its  natural 
con.sequence,  seems  to  be  a  universal 
fe.ature. 

The  twenty-first  chapter  eontains  the 
account  of  an  oflnodi'oretz,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  men  of  old  lamilies  who 
have  fallen  into  poverty ;  probably  a 
rather  numerous  class  in  a  country  wliere 
property  is  equally  divided  amongst  the 
sons. 

Ixmka  IVtrovitch  Ovrianikof  is  about 
seventy:  he  is  tall  and  looks  intelligent, 
his  de]>ortment  is  dignified,  his  sjieech  and 
walk  are  slow’,  he  w'ears  a  large  blue 
greatcoat  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
Wellington  boots  with  a  tassel ;  he  is 
always  very  neat  in  liis  dress,  which  you 
may  observe  is  nearly  the  same  ms  that  of 
a  merchant ;  his  hands  are  w  hite,  soft,  and 
well  8ha|K*d  ;  he  has  a  dignified  and  jamoe- 
ful  air,  but  a  certain  amount  of  indolence 
and  obstinacy  mingles  with  his  integrity 
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an<l  pood  sense.  Ovrianikof  may  be 
thoiiglit  to  represent  the  ancient  bovards 
of  the  time  immediately  preceding  I’eter 
the  Great. 

All  his  neighbors  esteem  the  old  man 
highly,  and  feel  honored  by  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  in  his  own  class  he  is  almost  wor¬ 
shiped.  It  is  rather  difficult  in  general 
to  <listinguish  an  otlnodvorefz  from  a  pea¬ 
sant,  for  his  household  is  often  less  com¬ 
fortable  than  that  of  a  serf ;  his  calves  are 
ill  fed,  his  horses  can  only  just  crawl,  .and 
are  harnessed  with  ropes.  Louk.a  Petro- 
vitch’s  establishment,  however,  was  an  ex- 
cej)tion  :  his  house  was  neat  and  comfort¬ 
able,  his  few  servants  were  dressed  in  the 
old  Kussian  costume.  He  always  called 
them  his  workmen,  and  they  plowed 
his  land.  He  neither  set  up  for  a  noble, 
nor  gave  himself  any  airs ;  ho  never  forgot 
himsedf,  and  never  took  a  higher  place  at 
tlie  first  offer,  and  he  always  rose  when 
any  one  entered ;  but  he  had  such  a  digni¬ 
fied  air,  and  his  politeness  was  so  genuine, 
that  he  was  involuntarily  tre.ated  with 
resj)ect. 

He  kept  to  old  usages  from  habit :  he 
disliked  springs  to  a  carriage,  and  drove 
in  .an  old-fashioned  telega.  His  driver,  a 
youth  in  the  old  costume,  sat  respectfully 
b^'  his  side.  He  re.ad  none  but  books  of 
piety  ;  he  received  his  visitors  affably  and 
courteously,  but  never  prostrated  himself 
as  the  lower  classes  are  accustomed  to 
do,  nor  loaded  them  with  civilities  and 
sweetmeats.  He  thought  it  sinful  to  sell 
corn.  “  It  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,”  he 
would  sav.  But  in  the  scarcity  of  1840 
he  distributed  his  corn  amongst  his 
neighbors,  of  w'hom  he  was  the  oracle 
and  umpire. 

”  One  d»y,  as  wo  were  conversing,  I  said  to 
him :  ‘  Now,  Louka  Petrovitch,  tell  me  frankly, 
were  the  old  times  better  than  ours  ?’  ‘  In 

some  respects  they  certainly  were,’  he  an¬ 
swered  ;  ‘  for  instance,  we  all  lived  more  quiet¬ 
ly,  and  people  were  better  off.  This  is  true  ; 
and  yet  our  times  are  best,  and,  by  the 
grace  of  (lod,  our  children  will  Iks  better  off 
still.’  ‘  W ell,  now,  Louka  Petrovitch,  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  hear  you  hold  forth  in  praise  of 
former  times.’  ‘  No,  I  have  no  reason  to  praise 
them.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  You  are  a 
seigneur,  as  was  your  late  grandfather;  and 
yet  your  power  is  much  less,  and  you  yourself 
arc  quite  a  different  sort  of  man.  No  doubt 
we  still  have  nobles  who  oppress  us ;  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  can’t  be  helped ;  but  by  dint  of  grind¬ 
ing  we  sltall  get  good  Hour  at  last.  No,  I  shall 
never  sec  again  the  things  1  saw  in  my  youth.’ 


‘  What  did  you  see  ?’  ‘  Why,  let  us  take  as  an 
instance  your  grandfather,  whom  I  have  just 
mentioned.  lie  was  a  powerful  man,  and  he 
did  not  spare  us  poor  folk.  Well,  you  know, 
or  you  might  know,  on  your  estate,  the  corner 
of  land  between  Tcha.Kslignioo  and  Malinina, 
that  now  bears  oats.  Well,  that  is  ours  —  all 
tliat  is  our  own.  Your  grandfather  took  it 
from  us.  One  day,  when  he  was  riding,  he 
stretched  his  hand  out  on  that  side  and  said, 
”  That  belongs  to  me  and  it  became  his  own. 
My  late  father  (God  rest  his  soul)  was  a  good 
man,  but  passionate  ;  he  took  this  to  heart  — 
one  does  not  like  to  be  robbed  without  resist¬ 
ing  ;  he  went  to  law  and  appealed  to  ju-sticc : 
but  every  one  was  frightened,  not  one  would 
help  him  or  appear  as  a  witness.  Your  grand¬ 
father  soon  heard  that  Peter  Ovrianikof  accused 
him  of  deigning  to  take  his  land;  he  imme¬ 
diately  sent  his  huntsman,  Rahouche,  with  his 
men  to  us.  My  father  was  seized,  and  carried 
off  to  your  estate.  I  was  then  a  little  boy ;  I 
followed  him  barefooted.  Do  you  know  what 
happened?  He  was  dragged  under  the  win¬ 
dows  of  your  house,  and  flogged  under  those 
very  windows,  Yoim  grandfather  stood  in  the 
balcony,  looking  at  the  execution  of  his  orders ; 
vour  grandmother  was  sitting  at  the  window, 
looking  on  too.  My  father  cried  out,  “  Marie 
Varilaona,  mother,  deign  to  intercede  for  me  — 
pray,  take  pity  on  me ;”  but  she  merely  rose 
and  went  on  looking.  My  father  was  forced  to 
promise  that  he  would  never  again  lay  claim  to 
the  property,  and  to  give  thanks  that  his  life 
was  spared.  Ask  your  peasants  what  name 
that  piece  of  land  bears ;  it  is  called  “  the 
Cudgel,”  because  by  the  cudgel  it  was  acquired. 
You  may  perhaps  understand  now  why  small 
people  like  us  can  not  regret  the  old  times.’ 

“  I  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  felt  asham¬ 
ed  to  look  him  in  the  face.  He  then  related 
some  feats  of  another  neighboring  proprietor, 
who  was  a  confirmed  drunkard.  ‘  In  some  of 
his  drunken  freaks  he  liked  to  see  people  dance ; 
and  he  did  Kueh  things !  enough  to  make  one 
carry  the  holy  images  out  of  the  room.  He 
half-killed  the  women  servants  of  the  house  by 
making  them  dance  and  sing  in  chorus  all 
night :  those  who  sang  loudest  had  a  pre¬ 
sent  ;  but  when,  from  excess  of  fatigue,  any  one 
of  them  sang  slower  or  in  a  weak  voice,  he 
would  lean  his  head  on  his  hand  and  moan, 
saying :  “  Poor  orphan  that  I  am,  they  neglect 
me ;  poor  little  pigeon  that  I  am,  they  forsake 
me.”  Then  the  coachmen  would  be  called  in, 
to  revive  the  flagging  strength  of  the  singers 
with  their  whips.  This  man  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  my  father ;  and  would  have  been  the  death 
of  him,  if  he  had  not  luckily  died  himself  by 
falling  from  the  top  of  a  turret.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  our  neighbors  did.’ 
‘  Times  are  altered,’  said  I.  ‘  Ye.s,  yes,’  answer¬ 
ed  he ;  ‘  yet  one  can  not  but  own  that  our 
nobles  then  kept  up  quite  a  different  sort  of 
state  to  what  they  do  now.  As  to  the  great 
lords,  there  is  no  comparison.  I  used  td  see 
them  at  Moscow ;  but  I  am  told  that  even  at 
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Moscow  they  no  longer  keep  up  the  same 
grand  state.'  He  then  described  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  well-known  great  personage  at  Mos¬ 
cow  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 

“‘Yes,’  he  continued  with  a  sigh,  ‘I  have 
lived  a  long  time,  and  the  changes  have  been 
great,  especially  amongst  the  nobles.  The 
small  proprietors  have  gone  into  the  army,  or 
have  traveled  about.  The  larger  ones  are  also 
much  changed.  I  had  an  opportunity  lately 
of  seeing  some  of  them,  when  they  came  to  make 
the  survepr.  I  must  confess  to  you  that  my 
heart  rejoiced  to  see  how  much  more  affable  and 
polite  they  have  become;  but  one  thing  sur¬ 
prises  me ;  they  seem  to  know  every  thing ; 
they  speak  with  such  fluency  that  it  moves  one 
to  admiration ;  but  when  it  comes  to  business, 
they  do  nothing  but  make  blunders^  and  they 
don’t  even  know  what  their  own  interests  are. 
Generally  their  steward,  a  common  serf,  man¬ 
ages  every  thing  his  own  way.’  ’’ 

The  success  of  TJie  Rmsixin  Sportsman 
was  so  complete  in  Paris,  that  two 
volumes  by  the  same  author  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  latter  part  of  1868,  under 
the  title  of  Scenes  of  Russian  Life. 
There  is  more  story  ui  these  volumes 
than  in  the  first  work  ;  yet  they  are  not 
formed  on  the  regular  plan  of  our  tales. 
They  are,  in  fiict,  as  their  title  indicates, 
scenes  of  Russian  life,  only  this  time 
drawn  from  the  higher  and  more  culti¬ 
vated  classes :  and  with  the  exception  of 
two  remarkably  clever  tales,  in  wliich  he 
returns  to  the  serfs  and  his  old  manner, 
they  are  less  exclusively  Russian :  the 
characters  talk  and  write  about  them¬ 
selves,  their  thoughts  and  feelings,*  and 
are  inclined  to  be  introspective.  In  this, 
as  in  every  thing  besides,  they  are  a  com¬ 
plete  contrast  to  the  serfs. 

These  volumes  contain  minutelj'-drawn 

Inctures,  taken  from  all  grades  of  society  ; 
)ut  more  particularly  from  the  class  of 
persons  who  reside  on  their  own  estates 
m  the  country,  and  who  corresjsjnd  to 
our  own  country  gentry.  One  scene  in  a 
dramatic  form,  called  the  Bread  of  De¬ 
pendence^  presents  us  with  a  trait  of  Rus¬ 
sian  manners  which  probably  existed  in 
our  own  country  some  hundred  years  or 
so  since,  and  of  which  the  court-fool  was 
a  variety  and  last  remnant — we  mean  the 
impoveri.slied  gentleman  who  lives  as 
para.^te  iu  a  rich  family.  This  character 
IS  introduced  in  several  of  the  stories ;  he 
is  not  only  a  flatterer,  but  the  buffoon  and 
butt  of  the  rich  man  and  his  friends,  Ivan 
Tourgueneff^  with  his  usual  enlarged  sym¬ 
pathies,  has  given  something  so  touching 


to  this  })itiable  character,  that  it  may  re¬ 
main  as  a  perm.anent  tyi>e.  The  rest  of 
Europe  has  no  right  to  be  severe  on  this 
barbarous  taste  of  the  Russians  for  a 
human  plaything,  when  they  remember 
Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  delight  in  the  same 
thing,  and  the  way  in  which  he  u.se<l  his 
courtiers.  If  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  contiguity  of  Russia  to  Prussia, 
and  the  brut.al  character  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
the  amusements  of  the  elegant  duke  and 
duchess  in  Don  Quiirote  at  the  expense  of 
})oor  Sancho.  This,  too,  was  in  the  j)almy 
days  of  Siwiin’s  civilization.  The  ironical 
suggestion  of  Cervantes,  that  Sancho  was 
but  a  peasant,  and  therefore  much  hon¬ 
ored  in  l)eing  allowetl  to  amuse  such  great 
peoi)le  in  its  literal  sense,  prt'sents  proba¬ 
bly  a  true  picture  of  the  existing  feeling 
of  the  times.  A  fragment,  entitled  a 
Correspondoice^  contains  some  reflections 
which,  as  proceeding  from  a  Russlm  in 
his  own  country,  deserve  attention  ;  we 
therefore  translate  a  i>age  or  two  of  it : 

“  For  the  first  time  I  took  a  survey  of  my 
pa.st  life.  Yes,  there  lay  my  youth  spread  out 
before  me.  It  was  not  a  cheerful  spectacle. 
Great  God,  that  I  should  have  so  wasted  my 
life  1  I  have  now  regained  my  senses,  but  it  is 
too  late.  Have  you  ever  saved  a  Hy  from  a 
spider?  if  so,  you  have  put  it  in  the  sun;  its 
legs  and  wings  are  sticky.  How  awkwardly  it 
crawls,  and  endeavors  to  get  free  from  the  glue 
that  has  been  wound  around  it !  It  has  esca|>e<l 
with  life,  indeed,  but  will  never  more  rise  lightly 
in  the  air,  buzzing  merrily  in  the  sunbeams. 
And  it  was  not  the  silly  thing’s  own  doing :  but 
I — I  was  my  own  spider.  Yet  I  must  not  bo 
too  severe  on  myself.  Is  the  individual  to  bear 
the  blame  when  a  whole  nation  is  in  fault  ?  We 
are  not  all  equally  guilty,  but  we  are  all  equally 
stricken.  It  is  often  said  that  every  man  makes 
his  own  destiny ;  that  may  be ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  each  individual  goes  to  make  up  the 
national  character,  which  falls  like  a  heavy  cloud 
upon  him  and  becomes  his  fate.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sian  who  would  be  a  man  must  make  hiniself — 

‘  there  lies  the  rub he  has  no  great  motive  ovt 
of  himself — no  noble  public  interest  to  absorb 
his  attention  and  his  selfishness  ;  he  must  spend 
his  energies  in  working  on  his  individual  self, 
and  thus  he  sits  kneading  and  patting  his  own 
mind.  He  has  no  exciting  examples  in  the 
national  traditions,  no  respect  for  the  laa  s,  no 
faith  in  the  past,  and  no  hope  in  the  future. 
Each  must  invent  his  ideal  for  himself ;  and  in 
this  self-contemplation  he  da  indlcs  into  notliing. 
One  more  useless  being  is  added  to  our  nation, 
whose  genuineness  is  warped  by  want  of  frec- 
I  dom,  who  can  never  know  the  healthful  joys  of 
I  open  exertion,  nor  the  pains  and  triumphs  of 
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fighting;  for  %  conviction ;  ignorant  without  in¬ 
nocence,  old  without  prudence,  and,  worst  of 
all,  young  without  youth.” 

The  iniproasion  left  on  the  mind  after 
reading  Ivan  Tourgueneff’s  works  is  of 
course  n  mixed  one  ;  but  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  favonible  to  the  national  character, 
we  mean  that  of  the  larger  mass  of  the 
peasants.  They  submit  with  patience  to 
their  masters,  they  are  kindly  to  one 
another,  they  bear  no  malice  towards  the 
higher  chasses,  and  have  preserv’od  the 
virtues  of  adversity  through  their  years 
of  jwobation.  Fortitude,  patience,  Im- 
mility,  and  alwve  all,  veneration,  are  their 
characteristics,  and  to  this  last  (piality 
they  owe  their  pre8<!rvation  from  vileness ; 
having  accepted  their  position  as  the 
ordination  of  Providence,  they  consider 
their  masters  placed  over  them  by  God, 
and  never  seem  to  (|uestion  their  rights. 
This  striking  feature  m  their  character  is 
well  brought  out  by  Tourgueneff  in  his 
tale  of  TAe  Inn  on  the  High-rood.  Here 
the  serf  is  sacrificed  by  liis  mistress  in 
favor  of  another  man ;  but  he  only  sees 
that  she  h.as  a  right  to  sell  his  inn,  and  his 
hatred  is  entirely  bestowed  on  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  In  these  democratic  da^’S,  some 
may  term  this  a  foolish  superstition  ;  but 
none  the  loss  in  that  superstition  we  may 
clearly  discern  some  of  the  highest  quiili- 
ties  of  hum.an  nature,  which  no  institu¬ 
tions,  however  bad,  can  entirely  destroy. 
Envy,  conceit,  and  pride  have  always  been 
common  enough  under  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  less  despicable  tlmn  the 
vices  that  slavery  tends  to  foster,  are  not 
the  less  despicable  enough ;  and  if  we 
speak  of  the  virtues  that  slavery  has  not 
obliterated,  or  of  the  vices  that  freedom 
has  fostered,  it  is  from  no  wish  to  under¬ 
value  freedom,  but  simply  because  it  is 
important  to  recollect  that  no  external 
system  of  government  can  absolutely  de¬ 
termine,  either  for  good  or  for  ill,  the 
moral  freedom  of  man.  If  we  could  suj)- 
]>osc  that  human  nature  might  cither  be¬ 
come  entirely  vitiated  by  the  one  govern¬ 
ment,  or  mechanically  perfected  under  the 
other,  where  w'ould  be  etenial  justice? 
Cousin,  the  eloipient  French  thinker,  who 
has  helped  so  largely  to  drive  materialism 
from  France,  once  justly  observed  :  “  God 
h.as  never  entirely  disinherited  any  jmrtion 
of  the  human  race.”  And  is  it  not  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  that  is  now'  hovering 
over  wide  Russia,  that  the  poorest  of  her 


children  are  not  entirely  unworthy  of  it  ? 
In  our  own  self-satisfaction,  it  may  be 
good  for  us  to  examine  if  we  do  not  some¬ 
times  make  but  a  poor  use  of  our  bless¬ 
ings  ;  and  us  a  looking-glass  in  which  to 
discern  the  s|H)ts  on  our  faces,  this  picture 
of  Russia,  under  circumstances  so  far  less 
faA'orable  to  the  grow’th  of  social  virtues, 
in.'yr  be  useful  even  to  Paiglishmen. 

But  to  return  to  the  peasant.  This 
superstitious  reverence  for  his  master,  is 
the  effect  of  the  admiring  and  trusting 
faculty ;  the  object  of  it  may  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  one,  but  no  human  being  is  utterly 
debased  who  jK)sses8cs  faith — the  belief  in 
8<jmething  higher  than  himself.  Intelli¬ 
gent  Russians,  who  have  seen  much  of 
these  classes,  .assure  us  that  they  now  wait 
with  a  solemn  and  silent  hope  for  the 
great  deliverance — that  they  all  think  of 
it,  and  well  know  what  has  been  promised. 
We  are  assured  by  one  who  was  living  in 
the  government  of  Orel,  the  very  scene 
of  most  of  Ivan  Tourgueneff  s  experiences, 
when  the  late  w'ar  began,  that  he  h.ad 
heani  peasants  say :  “  Perhaps  the  stran¬ 
gers  m.ay  deliver  us.”  Tlie  effect  of  servi¬ 
tude  on  the  women,  both  as  mistresses 
and  serfs,  seems  to  be  worse  than  on  the 
men ;  they  .appear  to  be  in  a  lower  posi¬ 
tion  than  with  us,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
desen  e  it,  though  the  Russian  authority 
above  mentioned  affirms  that  they  are 
more  high-minded  tluan  the  men.  Another 
tnut  wt)rth  observing  in  the  Russian 
Scenes  is  the  high  value  set  on  education. 
In  the  story  called  the  Miller's  Wife.,  the 
miller  buys  her,  and  nuarries  her,  .although 
her  character  is  lost,  because  she  can  read 
and  write.  In  Kor  and  Kalinitch.,  the 
fonner  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  most  lucky 
fellow  because  he  can  read.  In  the  Inn 
on  the  High-road.,  Akim,  though  a  peasant- 
serf,  is  esteemed  much  above  the  others 
as  he  can  read.  In  the  Two  Friends, 
where  the  personages  are  both  country- 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  tells  his  friend  of 
his  project  of  marrying;  and  the  other 
opposes  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  young 
lady  is  not  his  equal,  having  been  brought 
up  in  a  country  village  and  having  had 
no  education  like  his  own ;  yet  her  cha¬ 
racter  and  manners  are  excellent.  The 
marriage  turns  out  unhappily,  on  .account 
of  her  possessing  only  household  quali¬ 
ties,  and  their  having  no  interests  in 
common. 

We  h.ave  observed  before  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  serfs  resemble,  in  many  particulars, 
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our  ovrn  countrjTnen  of  seven  or  eight 
hundre<l  years  ago ;  another  point  of  like¬ 
ness  is  their  deep  religious  feeling,  prompt¬ 
ing  long  pilgrimages  and  solemn  vows. 
An  anecdote  a  propoe  of  this  was  related 
to  us  by  the  Russian  before  mentioned, 
W’hich  strikes  one  as  though  a  solemn  and 
devout  figure  on  a  church-porch  of  the 
twelfth  century  should  suddenly  start  into 
life,  and  step  on  to  the  platform  of  one  of 
our  noisy  bustling  railroads,  emblems  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  A  Russian  lady 
came  to  France,  and  brought  in  her  suite 
a  young  serf-girl.  In  the  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  railroad,  she  lost  her  mistress ; 
her  signs  w'cre  unintelligible,  she  was  ut¬ 
terly  helpless,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
weep.  The  station-ma.ster  was  very  kind, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  comfort  her ;  gave 
her  food  and  found  her  lodging.  After 
two  or  three  days  she  w'as  restored  to  her 
mistress ;  and  in  a  transport  of  joy,  she 
pronounced  a  solemn  vow  to  God,  “  that 
whenever  she  should  find  a  stranger  in  the 
same  jminful  position  in  Russia,  she  would 
leave  her  family,  her  place,  every  thing, 
to  devote  herself  to  his  serv'ice,  out  of 
gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  that  she  had 
received.” 

We  have  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  serfs,  as 
little  was  known  of  them  in  Europe  till 
Ivan  TourgueneflF  introduced  them  to 
notice.  His  pictures  of  the  higher  classes 
are  equally  graphic  and  original;  and 
they  leave  on  the  mind  the  same  convic¬ 
tion  with  all  other  works*  on  Russia,  from 
Catherine’s  Memoirs,  in  1759,  to  those 
tales  in  1858 — that  the  higher  classes  will 
be  the  greatest  gainers  by  emancipation — 
that  the  despotism  over  them  has  lieen  as 
grinding  as  theirs  over  the  serfs.  We 
will  not  enlarge  on  this  despotism — it  is  a 
trite  subject;  but  will  only  say,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  suppose  that  such  a  change 
can  be  a  solitary  one. 

Some  of  TourguenelTs  best  sketches 
arc  those  of  the  serfs  who  have  become 
favorites  by  flattering  tlieir  masters  and 
administering  to  their  whims  and  vices. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  the  vile  and  artful 
who  reach  this  position ;  and  they  present 


*  naxthaiisen  is  an  exception ;  but,  thougli  his 
book  contains  much  information,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  was  sent  to  travel  over  Russia  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
book ;  tliat  be  knew  not  a  word  of  the  language, 
and  therefore  the  Emperor  ai)pointed  two  Russians 
to  accompany  him,  between  whom  he  was  much  in 
the  poution  of  a  horse  in  blinkers. 


'  one  of  the  most  otlious  features  in  Russian 
j  society.  They  are  a  combination  of  the 
j  American  slave-driver  and  the  ancient 
I  Roman  freed  slave,  and  are  fiu*  more  cruel 
to  their  former  equals  than  the  ma-sters, 
whom  they  rule  entirely.  It  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  they  may  gradually  disaj*- 
pcar. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
1  teristics  of  the  best  and  most  re.speetable 
f)ortions  of  the  Russian  gentry  is  their 
I  entire  want  of  self-government.  It  is 
j  diflicult  to  believe  how  careless  and  in- 
I  capable  of  managing  their  own  aftairs  they 
are.  “/fo  ne  ttavent  ptm  arranger  leitr 
y?‘e,”  is  a  French  expression  wbicli  might 
have  been  made  for  them.  This  pecul¬ 
iarity,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  who 
have  met  with  them  in  Europe,  and  which 
is  not  without  a  certain  grace,  however 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  its  posst'ssor, 

1  is  very  strikingly  displayed  in  Ivan  Tour- 
I  guenefl'’8  scones.  Alexis,  from  whose 
!  letters  we  gave  an  extnict,  describing  the 
I  feelings  of  a  Russian  noble,  has  a  corre- 
I  spondence  with  a  charming  girl,  for  whom 
!  he  ap[»ears  to  feel  the  tenderest  senti- 
menta,  and  in  a  union  with  whom  he 
would  have  found  happiness.  He  write.s 
to  tell  her  of  the  day  that  he  will  set  ott* 
to  see  her;  but  on  the  journey  he  meets 
accidentally  with  a  friend,  w’ho  takes  him 
to  the  theater;  there  he  instantaneously 
falls  in  love  with  an  oj>era-<lancer  of  the 
j  lowest  class ;  he  follows  her  all  over 
Europe,  never  even  answers  his  be¬ 
trothed  Marie’s  last  letter,  destroys  his 
constitution,  and  ends  by  dying  at  an  inn 
at  Dresden.  This  extreme  w'unt  of  reason 
and  common  sense  appears  quite  natural 
to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  many  Russians.  In  the 
most  important  pursuits  they  are  turned 
aside  from  their  purpose  by  the  merest 
trifle. 

In  a  story  called  T7ie  Anehar,  one  of 
these  men  without  helm  or  compass,  and 
I  a  girl  from  Little  Russia,  a  beautifid  cha- 
I  racter,  fall  in  love  with  each  other ;  and 
I  the  same  infirmity  of  puqiose  destroys 
both.  This  is  one  of  the  tales  in  which 
Ivan  Tourgueneft's  wonderful  power  of 
chiseling,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the 
female  character,  is  best  displayed.  Tlie 
title  of  the  story  Is  taken  from  that  of  a 
poem  by  Pushkin  called  The  Anchar,  a 
kind  of  upas-tree  that  bears  jxiisonous 
fruit:  even  the  French  translation  of  this 
poem  gives  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  power 
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of  the  poet.  Alexis’  letter,  mentioned  form.ition  on  this  interesting  subject,  to 
nbove,  is  lM*th  an  account  and  exj>l.an.ation  the  works  of  this  writer.  A  new  story 
of  this  wasting  infirmity  of  character,  and  by  him  h.as  just  appeared  at  St.  Peters- 
a  Russian’s  view  of  the  cause  of  it,  is  burg,  called  A  Ae/ft  of  NobUrnett^  the 
likely  to  be  a  more  correct  one  than  that  translation  of  which  by  M.  Delaveau,  will 
of  any  foreigner.  Wo  refer  those  of  our  be  eagerly  looked  for  by  all  who  have 
readers  who  may  be  anxious  for  more  in-  read  the  previous  volumes. 
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AN  ASCENT  OF 


]VIoNTK  Rosa  is,  in  point  of  hight,  the 
second  mountain  in  Europe  —  l)eing  only 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  lower  than  the 
great  monarch  of  the  Alps,  who  formed 
the  subject  of  .an  earlier  ]iaj>er  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume.  For  a  long  time,  it  even 
disjiuted  the  j)alm  with  its  mighty  nval, 
but  the  more  .accunate  explorations  and 
measurements  of  mo<leni  times  have  con¬ 
clusively  established  its  inferiority.  It  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  rich  hues 
often  flung  upon  its  .am})le  suom's  by  the 
glowing  lights  of  ebbing  d.ay:  and  ]>erhaps 
the  enormous  nmphithe.ater  tbrnied  by 
the  chain  of  w'hich  it  is  the  ]>rinci]>al  com- 
onent,  with  its  xvestern  exi>osure,  may 
e  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  reflection 
upon  its  j^eat:  of  the  ruddy  rays  of  sunset. 
Till  a  few  yeai's  ago,  its  boasted  inaccessi¬ 
bility  added  the  fascination  of  mystery  to 
the  unaided  and  obvious  attractions  of 
the  scenery.  No  human  being  hjid  ever 
reache<l  the  sharp  peak  of  mingled  rock 
and  snow,  which,  in  some  lights  and  from 
some  spots,  looked  but  a  stone-throw  from 
the  spectator.  The  ditfictilties  were  said 
to  be  terrible,  but  w'hat  they  were,  no 
one  could  tell,  for  no  spirit  had  risen 
hardy  enough  to  bravo  the  genius  of  the 
mountain  in  his  own  stronghold  —  and  as 
usual,  the  unknown  was  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  terrible.  Some  years  ago,  a 

?geat  Swiss  geologist.  Professor  Ulrich,  of 
lerne,  made  a  resolute  attempt  to  master 
this  invincible  difficulty  ;  but,  assailed  by 
storm  and  wind,  he  w’as  compelled  to  halt 
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Avhen  still  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  top  ;  and,  though  his  guides  went  on 
by  them.selves,  he  Avas  un.able  to  quit  the 
protection  of  the  rock  behind  wliich  he 
was  sheltering  from  the  tempest,  and 
could  neither  confirm  nor  refute  the  pre¬ 
tensions  they  made  to  the  honor  of  having 
stood  on  that  summit  Avhereon  man  had 
never  stood  before.  Lower  peaks,  how¬ 
ever,  than  the  actual  summit  were  gained 
from  time  to  time,  by  one  hardy  climber 
after  ajiother;  and  at  length,  in  1854, 
three  well-known  Alpine  travelei's,  the 
Messrs.  Smyth,  countrymen  of  our  own, 
were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  actual 
top  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  difficulties  of  the 
last  few  hundred  feet,  they  described  as  of 
the  most  formidable  character.  But  suc¬ 
ceeding  adventurers  varied  the  course 
which  they  h.ad  taken,  and  avoided  some 
of  the  worst  of  the  dangers  they  had  in¬ 
curred.  There  still  remains,  and  ever 
must  remain,  one  long  ridge,  or  rather 
succession  of  ridges,  along  the  very  edge 
of  which  the  final  ascent,  of  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  must  be  made, 
where  no  jicrson  who  is  not  proof  against 
giddiness  and  vertigo  has  any  right  to 
trust  himself.  During  the  whole  of  this 
last  ascent,  the  travelers,  as  seen  from  a 
neighbori»)g  though  far  inferior  hight,  are 
cut  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear 
blue  sky.  In  a  score  of  places,  not  two 
feet  on  their  right,  is  an  unprotected  pre¬ 
cipice  of  unfathomed  depth;  while  on 
their  left  the  ice  falls  so  steeply  away  that, 
did  they  slip,  there  would  be  no  halting- 
place  for  tAvo  or  three  thousand  feet.  But 
a  “  bad  head”  seems  to  bo  a  rare  pheno¬ 
menon  amongst  the  class  of  hardy  and 
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vigorous  young  Englishmen,  who  flock  in  backbone,  and  closely  rivaling  Monte 
shoals  to  the  districts  about  Monte  Rosa  in  bight — perha}M  the  most  amazing 
Rosa ;  for  since  the  fiction  of  its  inviola-  object  amongst  the  Alps.  To  the  east  of 
bility  has  been  exploded,  the  excursion  the  Matterhorn  lie  several  other  huge 
has  become  so  common  that  hardly  a  f)eaks,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Breit- 
week  —  sometimes  hardly  a  day,  in  the  liorn,  and  the  Lyskamm,  each  nearly  fif- 
hight  of  the  season  —  passes  without  an  teen  thousjmd  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
attempt  (generally  successful)  to  ascend  sea.  Then  the  chain  trends  a  little  to  the 
Monte  Rosii.  north,  and  aw.ay  springs  what  we  have 

I  knew  the  neighborhood  of  Monte  Rosa  called  the  rib  —  starting  boldly  with  no 
well,  and  might  perhaps  h.ave  been  the  first  less  asjnring  a  summit  than  Monte  Rosa 
traveler  to  scale  the  virgin  peak.  I  was  itself.  The  important  “  j)rocess”  of  the 
actu.ally  on  my  way  to  Zermatt,  in  Sep-  ttornergrat  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Monte 
tember,  1854,  and  laying  plans  for  the  at-  Rosa  system,  reaching  an  average  bight 
tempt  on  an  early  day,  when  I  met  the  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  and  marked 
Messrs.  Smyth,  on  their  way  down  the  by  one  irregular  cone  called  the  Rifiel- 
Valley  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  day  or  two  after  horn.  It  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
their  ascent.  I  felt  reluctant  to  take,  as  line  passing  through  the  summits  of  the 
It  were,  the  edge  off  their  success,  by  fol-  Breithorn  and  the  Lyskamm,  but  is  separ- 
lowing  instantly  in  their  footsteps,  and  ated  from  them  by  a  huge  river  of  ice, 
determined  to  postpone  the  expedition;  called  the Gonier  Glacier,  which  descends 
and  it  chanced  that  last  September  offer-  from  the  heart  of  !Monte  Ros;i  itself,  ro¬ 
od  me  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  ceives  h.alf  a  score  of  affluent  ice-streams 
making  the  attempt,  by  winch  time  the  |  from  the  Lyskamm  and  the  Breithorn  and 
ascent  had  become  one  of  the  familiar  ex-  j  at  length  descends  into  the  heatl  <»f  the 
cursions  of  the  place.  |  valley  separating  the  rib  of  tlie  Monte 

As  you  look  at  a  good  map  of  the  j  Rosa  chain  from  the  neighboring  rib  to 
mountain  groups  of  the  south  of  Switzer- ,  the  west.  The  village  of  Zerimitt  lies  in 
land,  you  see  that  Monte  Rosa  lies  at  the  i  this  valley,  a  few  miles  below  the  end  of 
point  of  intersection  of  two  great  chains,  •  the  ghicier ;  and  at  a  distance  from  Zer- 
each  of  which  may  lay  some  claim  to  it. matt  of  two  or  three  hours’  walk,  and  at  an 
The  first  is  the  great  backbone  dividing  {  elevation  above  it  of  about  three  thousand 
Switzerland  from  Italy,  and  running  nearly  '  feet,  is  a  pleasant  turfy  slope  of  the  Gor- 
east  and  west ;  the  second,  to  Avhich  <  nergrat  range,  looking  towards  the  north- 
3Ionte  Rosa  more  fairly  belongs,  is  a  rib,  i  west,  called  the  “  Riffelberg,”  on  which  a 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  end- 1  little  hostelry  has  been  built ;  an  accom- 
ing  at  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  it }  mmlation  due,  if  report  speaks  truly,  to 
meets  nearly  at  right  angles.  It  is  pro-  tlie  enterprise  of  three  of  the  neighboring 
longed  for  a  short  distance  on  the  south  i  cures ;  who  have  found  in  it  a  most  pro¬ 
of  the  main  chain,  dividing  the  water- 1  mising  speculation.  These  topographical 
courses  which  supply  the  Lys  and  the  ,  details  are,  it  is  to  Vie  feared,  a  little  dry, 
Sesia,  two  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po. )  but  they  could  hardly  be  dispensed  with, 
Our  comparison  to  a  rib,  how'ever,  would  and  we  must  congratulate  ourselves,  if, 
electrify  a  physiologist,  if  we  insisted  upon  among  the  mountains,  they  have  brought 
his  following  ns  into  details ;  for  it  throws  ,  us  to  no  worse  a  goal  than  the  clean  and 
off*  various  little  irregular  “  processes”  on  '  comfortable  Rilfelberg  inn. 
either  side,  one  of  wliich,  called  the  Gor- 1  ^louday,  the  twentieth  September,  was 
nergrat,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ;  the  day  fixed  upon  for  our  expedition.  I 
topography  of  Monte  liosa,  and  enteia  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  wait  till 
largely  into  the  caleulations  of  every  j  a  day  later,  for  I  had,  within  one  week, 
visitor  to  the  neighborhood.  Certain  ascended  Mount  Blanc,  and  cro.s.sod  two 
sharp  excrescences  show  themselves  in  the  !  of  the  greatest  glacier  passes  in  the  Alps ; 
western  section  of  the  backbone,  (reckon-  but  a  friend  II.,  who  accompanied  me,  was 
ing  from  Monte  Rosa.)  The  most  re-  anxious  to  return  to  England,  and  could 
markable  of  them  is  also  the  farthest  to  not  ^are  another  day.  At  the  Rilfelberg 
the  west ;  it  is  the  stupendous  peak  of  inn,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
the  Matterhorn,  rising  in  one  bold,  sharp  an  old  acquaintance,  Ulrich  Lauener,  the 
pyramidal  obelisk  no  less  than  five  thou-  boldest  hunter  of  the  Oberland,  who  had 
sand  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  guided  the  Messrs.  Smyth  in  their  first 
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ascent,  and  in  the  same  year  had  accom- 1 
plished  with  me  the  maiden  ascent  of  the 
Wetterhorn.  We  had  with  us  two  of  the 
best  guides  of  Chamouni,  and  a  young 
porter  of  the  same  place ;  and  confident 
that  where  others  could  find  their  way, 
they  and  we  should  not  fail,  we  had  re¬ 
solved  to  take  no  guides  of  the  place,  Imt 
to  fight  our  own  way  up.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  very  glad  of  some  information  as  to  ! 
the  route,  quickly,  clearly,  and  concisely  ! 
given  to  me  by  Lauener.  There  was  i 
living  proof  for  us,  in  the  hotel,  that  the  j 
ascent  might  ]»rove  not  free  from  risk,  for  ■ 
a  gentleman  lay  there,  at  that  moment,  in  i 
bed,  in  great  suffering  from  frost-bite,  to  I 
•  which  he  had  exposed  himself  in  an  un-  j 
successful  attempt  to  ascend,  three  or  four  i 
davs  before,  and  all  Switzerlaml  was  then  ' 
talVing  of  a  like  calamity  which  had  Ik?-  : 
fallen  some  English  pedestrians,  who  had  ' 
as<'ended  in  very  inclement  weather,  about  j 
the  end  of  August.  We  knew,  however, ' 
from  ample  experience,  tliat  these  acci- ; 
dents  rarely  occur  where  there  has  been  ■ 
no  want  of  precaution,  and  even  llalmat,  I 
who  had  so  nearly  lost  his  hands  on  Mont  ; 
Blanc,  a  week  l>efore,  entert.'uned  no  fear  : 
of  the  conseqiiences  of  undertaking  the  | 
expt'dition.  , 

After  we  had  made  all  our  arrange¬ 
ments,  ordered  our  provisions,  and  fixed  ; 
our  hour  of  starting,  we  learned  that  an¬ 
other  English  gentleman,  staying  in  the  i 
house,  Avas  going  to  set  off  on  the  same  | 
expedition  halt-an-hour  later  than  our- ! 
selves,  and  wo  soon  came  to  an  agreement  ' 
to  combine  our  forces  —  an  arrangement  | 
profitable  to  both  parties,  for  tre  could  , 
hardly  expect  not  to  make  some  blunders 
in  shaping  our  course,  which  would  make 
us  lose  time  and  add  to  our  lalmr ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  snow  was  likely 
to  be  deej),  eight  would  find  it  lighter 
work  th.an  three.  We  watched  a  glorious 
sunset ;  and  as  the  daylight  faded  away, 
the  great  comet  stole  into  life,  above  the 
mountains  in  the  west. 

The  next  morning  we  rose  before  two, 
and  found  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  and  a  quar¬ 
rel  in  readiness  for  us.  The  two  guides 
of  our  new’  friend  were  “  locals one  of 
them  Ix'longing  to  Visp,  the  other  to  Zer¬ 
matt.  Our  three  men  were  outsiders 
from  another  district,  and  were  al>out  to 
commit  the  unpardonable  offense  of  poach¬ 
ing  on  the  Zennatt  manor.  There  were 
half-a-dozen  other  Zermatt  men  in  the 


house,  and  they  and  the  landlord  com¬ 
bined  in  an  attempt  to  punish  us  for  our 
interference  with  their  “  vested  rights.” 
I  heard  high  words  freely  bandied  about 
below,  and,  on  going  dow’n  stairs,  found 
our  Fran<,-ois  Cachat  remonstratuig  against 
the  provisions  selected  for  our  use.  There 
was,  indeed,  good  reason  for  his  com¬ 
plaints  —  a  leg  of  lean  mutton,  full  of  veins 
and  gristle,  a  hunch  of  black  bread,  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  were 
the  staple  articles  oflered  us  for  a  most 
Laborious  day,  AVhen  the  landlord  saw 
me  arrive  on  the  ^  scone,  he  slunk  into  a 
sort  of  den,  but  I  ferreted  him  out,  and 
remonstrated  with  him  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense  deserved.  He  had  re- 
]>roached  our  men  with  not  making  us 
take  provisions  enough.  Other  })eople, 
he  said,  s]>ent  sixty  francs  iu  fowls  and 
wine,  .and  etceteras  of  one  sort  or  another  ; 
we  h.ad  ordered  what  would  not  come  up 
to  a  sixth  of  that  amount.  Then  the 
guides  chimed  in,  and  declared  they  would 
not  start  with  us,  to  show  our  Chamouni 
men  the  w.ay,  unless  we  would  take  one  of 
the  Zermatt  guides  as  well.  One  of  the 
latter  h.a«l  actually  dressed  and  break¬ 
fasted  in  anticipation  of  being  able  to 
])rofit  by  our  necessities.  Of  course,  the 
landlord  ]>rofes8ed  hbnself  an  ill-used  inno¬ 
cent  :  he  knew'  nothing  of  the  confederacy 
against  us,  and  to  him  it  was  a  matter  of 
pure  indifference  how  much  or  how  little 
wo  chose  to  take.  Our  friend  of  last 
evening  now'  made  his  appearance,  and 
tbund  liis  recalcitrant  guides  refuse  to  stir. 
We  expres.sed  our  regret  at  being  the 
cause  of  any  trouble  or  annoy.ance  to  him, 
and  offeretl  to  separate  from  his  party,  and 
either  go  on  ahead  or  follow  an  hour  or 
two  later,  as  he  might  choose ;  but  he 
showed  great  courtesy  and  spirit  —  would 
hear  of  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  declined  any 
«liscuasion  Avitli  his  guides,  and  offered 
them  the  8im|>le  choice  of  going  with  us 
'  or  staying  behind :  it  was  a  matter  for 
j  them,  he  said,  not  for  him.  At  the  same 
1  time  he  joined  in  my  onslaught  on  our 
I  host,  and  our  united  attacks  soon  silenced 
;  the  enemy’s  fire.  Better  provender  Avas 
I  sulkily  brought  out ;  and  the  guides  with 
i  equal  sulkiness,  prepared  to  “  eat  the  leek,” 

I  and  follow  in  our  train.  All  this  fracas, 
!  however,  took  some  time,  and  it  was  quite 
three  o’clock  when  w’e  filed  off  from  the 
hotel.  We  had  been  promised  a  lantern, 
I  the  better  to  pick  our  way  over  the  top 
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of  the  Gomergrat  range,  but  tlie  laiuilord  1  glaciers  streaming  down  on  every  side, 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  !  and  lighting  up  the  gloom  of  the  deep  vol- 
inflicting  some  annoyance,  and  he  accord-  ley  beneath  with  a  dim  and  8i>ectral  light-, 
ingly  would  not  find  it,  and  declared  his  '  We  turned  to  the  left  almost  at  once,  and 
further  inability  to  furnish  us  with  raisins,  |  left  him  behind  us  ;  and  as  we  rose  gently 
which  arc  a  great  comfort  in  a  long  and  j  on  the  soft  turf  of  the  Gomergrat,  a  huge 
hard  ascent,  and  which  had  been  readily  I  wall  of  crag  and  snow  loomed  uj>on  us 
forthcoming  on  the  previous  evening.  It '  through  the  darkness,  and  we  distinguish- 
vras,  however,  a  great  consolation  to  think  ed  the  Breithorn,  and  to  its  left  tho 
of  the  Zerm.att  guide,  his  early  breakfast,  Lyskamm,  and,  last  of  all,  the  great 
and  his  rueful  face  as  he  turned  away  from  mountain  we  were  about  to  assail,  which, 
the  door  —  a  sadder,  and  we  trusted  a  i  with  a  due  regard  to  effect,  was  concealed 
wiser,  man.  One  of  our  local  friends  still  from  us  for  some  time  after  the  other 
sulked,  in  no  common  degree,  and  kept  peaks  were  full  in  view.  The  effect  of 
out  of  sight  of  us  in  the  darkness.  It  wjis  that  dim  starlight  on  glacier  scenery  is 
not  for  nearly  three  hours  afterwards  th.at  peculiarly  striking  :  it  is  impossible  to 
he  deigned  to  draw  near,  and  give  us  the  form  any  conception  of  the  actual  or  rela-  • 
pleasure  of  his  company.  The  other,  a  |  live  distances  of  different  objects ;  and 
smart,  brisk,  merry,  good-temjKjred  fellow,  j  when  we  reached  the  gap  of  tlie  Gorner- 
reoovered  himself  directly,  and  apologized  ,  grat,  the  great  Gomer  glacier,  which 
for  having  appeared  in  the  mess  at  all ;  j  swept  beneath  our  feet  many  hundreds  of 
he  was  of  V'isp ;  and  he  declared  (whether  j  feet  below  us,  seemed  so  close,  that  a  step 
truly  or  not  it  is  im|K)8sible  to  say)  that  j  or  two  ought  to  bring  us  to  it.  We  had, 
the  Zermatt  men  threatened  him  with  a  j  how'ever,  a  good  hour’s  w'alk  before  wo 
sound  beating  if  he  did  not  join  their  |  reached  it,  for  it  stretches  out  its  long 
faction.  At  all  events,  if  he  had  l)een  less  ;  length  for  several  miles  at  the  foot  of  tho 
unwilling  to  do  so  than  he  represented  |  Gomergrat  range ;  and  a  little  path  has 
himself,  he  made  the  best  atonement  he  }  been  cut  in  the  mountain  side,  descending 
could  for  his  error,  and  j)roved  himself !  very  gently  all  the  way,  bv  which  you 
active  and  intelligent,  thoroughly  conver- 1  gain  the  glacier  at  no  great  dlistance  from 
sant  with  the  route,  a  bold  iceman,  a  bold  the  base  of  Monte  Rosa.  This  fwith  is 
cragsman,  and  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  safer  by  night  than  by  day,  for  it  is  a 
companion.  favorite  pastime  with  visitors  to  the  tior- 

It  was  a  perfect  September  night.  The  nergrat,  (with  ladies,  es{)ecially',  I  am 
tem|)erature  was  4®.6  Centigrade,  (about  told,)  to  roll  down  stones  from  above, 
40°  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  stars  shone  whicli  render  the  passage  neither  agree- 
brightly  out  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The  able  nor  safe.  The  path  requires  some 
comet  was  now  descending  rapidly  to-  little  caution  in  the  dark,  for  in  one  or 
wards  the  dark  outline  of  the  Gornergrat ;  two  phices  it  passes  at  the  top  of  pn’cipi- 
the  magnificent  constellation  of  Orion  was  tons  gullies,  or  on  ledges  in  smooth  slabs 
in  front  of  us,  and  seemed  like  a  bright  of  rock,  doani  which  you  would  go  much 
omen  of  success,  as  we  groped  our  way  fiirther  than  you  liked,  if  you  chanced  to 
across  the  broken  turf  by  which  we  had  to  slip.  It  was  somewhere  about  halt-past 
ascend  to  a  gap  in  the  ridge,  where  the  four  when  wg  reached  the  ice,  and  climb- 
path  to  the  glacier  begins.  The  omen,  ed  up  the  sloping  bank  which  forms  the 
interpreted  aright,  however,  betokened  a  i  edge  of  the  glacier,  It  was  freezing  very 
not  unclouded  d.ay  ;  for  some  of  the  hard,  as  we  found  out,  when  it  was  neces- 
largest  stars  were  surrounded  by  a  thin  sary  to  help  ourselves  up  the  first  few 
vail  of  mist,  through  which  their  bright  paces  with  our  hands  as  well  as  our  knees, 
rays  bravely  fought  their  way,  and  reach-  Here  my  friend  II.  had  the  misfortune  to 
ed  us  scarcely  less  brilliant  than  they  were  drop  his  alpenstock  into  a  crevasse, 
before  encountering  the  vapor.  We  could  whence  it  could  not  be  recovered;  and 
scarcely  see  a  trace  of  snowy  mountains  one  of  our  men  was  obliged,  in  couse- 
before  us :  Monte  Rosa  and  the  neighbor-  quence,  to  go  without  a  stick  the  whole 
iug  summits  are  not  visible  from  the  Riftel-  day  long — a  great  addition  to  his  labor, 
berg,  being  hidden  by  the  intervening  j  After  passing  a  few  yards  further  on 
range  of  the  Gornergrat.  When  we  first  { to  the  glacier,  the  ice  was  entirely- un¬ 
started,  the  Matterliorn  towered  in  soli- 1  crevassed ;  but  we  had  to  pick  our  tt*ay 
tary  grandeur  on  our  right,  his  great  I  with  care,  to  avoid  stumbling  into  little 
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pits  of  water,  of  which  it  was  singularly 
full.  They  were  just  frozen  over,  and  if 
we  had  wet  our  teet  thoroughly  by  stejv 
ping  into  them,  there  might  have  been 
serious  risk  of  I'rost-bite,  later  in  the  day. 
It  was  rapidly  getting  lighter,  however, 
and  we  were  all  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  a  wetting  of  any  consequence. 
The  break  of  day  was  very  grand.  It 
was  later  in  the  season  than  I  liave  been 
accustomed  to  watch  it  on  such  expedi¬ 
tious,  and  the  dull,  dead  violet  which  I 
first  noticed  over  the  precipices  of  the 
Lyskamm,  was  to  me  a  most  unusual  tint. 
It  reminded  me  strongly  of  the  skies  in 
])ictures  and  ])anoranms  I  h.ave  seen  of 
scenes  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  glacier 
appears  but  a  stone’s  throw  across,  when 
seen  from  the  Gornergrat  —  but  it  was 
quite  light  before  we  had  traversed  it,  and 
a  delicate  rosy  blush,  the  herald  of  the 
day,  reflected  from  the  sky  above  or  from 
some  cloud  in  the  east,  was  flung  over  the 
long  snowv,  rounded  summit  of  the  Lys¬ 
kamm.  ft  was  not  the  true  daylight, 
however,  for  the  great  Matterhorn  still 
slept  in  the  dead  cold  white  which  is  the 
hue  of  lolly  peaks  before  daylight  breaks. 

Monte  Itosji  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
Gorner  glacier,  in  one  huge  hump,  totally 
destitute  of  the  graceful  proportions  of 
Mont  lilanc.  Nor  is  it  surrounded,  like 
the  monarch  of  the  Alps,  by  a  forest  of 
those  needle-like  ]>eaks  to  which  the  ap- 
proprmte  name  of  “Aiguilles”  has  been 
given.  The  Gorner  glacier  streams  from 
it  in  three  great  arms — those  on  the  right 
and  letl  holding  the  “  hump”  in  a  close 
embrace,  while  the  middle  }>ortion  issues 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  mountain  itself. 
As  we  stand  face  to  face  with  Monte 
ltos;»,  on  the  centr.al  j)ortion  of  the  Gorner 
glacier,  looking  into  the  great  rocky  basin 
out  of  which  it  comes  forth  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  valley,  where  the  ice-ex¬ 
istence  is  destiue<l  to  fa<le  away,  and  to 
take  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life,  .as  an 
impetuous  and  resistless  mountain  torrent, 
we  see  that  the  least  elevated  portion  of 
the  glacier  lies  to  our  letl,  and  has  its 
origin  in  the  long  ridge  of  snow  connect¬ 
ing  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Gomer- 
grat  range  with  the  miiss  of  Monte  Rosa. 
Close  underneath  the  mountain,  the  ridge 
attains  a  bight  of  perh:ips  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  feet ;  but  Monte  Rosa  itself 
shoots  forth  from  it,  in  a  broken  wall  of 
nearly  ])erpendicular  rock,  which  can 
scarcely  be  less  than  two  thousand  feet 


high.  Above  this  huge  precipice  is  a 
long,  sharp  ridge  of  snow,  leading  up  to 
the  Nord-end-Spitze,  the  northernmost  of 
several  points  which  are  all  called  by  the 
generic  name  of  summits.  From  the 
iow'er  part  of  this  snow-ridge  springs  an¬ 
other  set  of  precipices,  coming  forward 
towards  the  spectator  with  a  rapidly 
lowering  outline.  This  range  curves 
gently  round  from  its  highest  to  its 
lowest  portion,  bending  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  again  from  left  to  right,  like  the 
printer’s  mark  at  the  beginning  of  a  pa¬ 
renthesis.  The  other  mark,  to  comj)lete 
the  parenthesis,  is  the  right-hand  bounda¬ 
ry  of  the  mass  of  Monte  Rosa — a  series  of 
precipitous  cliffs  of  rock,  broken  by  steep 
curtainsand  rounded  facesof  glacier,  whicli 
bind  together  the  higher  and  the  lower 
systems  of  crags.  The  parenthetical  mat¬ 
ter  included  between  these  two  gigantic 
curves  could  Inardly  l>e  left  out  M  ithout 
seriously  dam.aging  the  general  effect,  for 
it  comprehends  the  great  cential  basin  of 
Monte  Rosji — the  reservoir  of  the  middle 
arm  of  the  Gorner  glacier.  Tlie  two  pa¬ 
renthesis-marks  form  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle.  The  circle,  however, 
would  be  one  inclined  at  a  very  steep 
angle  to  a  horizonfol  plane,  for  the  edge 
of  the  rocky  wall  on  either  hand  rises  very 
steeply,  all  the  way  from  the  foot  of 
Monte  Rosa  nearly'  to  the  summit.  The 
two  boundaries,  right  and  left,  converge 
at  the  bottom,  and  force  the  vast  mass  of 
glacier  which  descends  from  the  central 
])ortion  of  Monte  Rosa  to  pass  at  length 
down  a  steep  but  even  incline  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  passage,  its  only 
means  of  escape  into  the  valley,  down 
which  the  collection  of  glacier  systems 
from  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm,  and  the 
Breithorn,  descends  towards  Zermatt. 

The  rounded  irregular  basin  which  oc¬ 
cupies  the  central  portion  of  Monte  Rosa 
is  filled  with  ice  from  top  to  liottom. 
Three  or  four  considerable  masses  of  rock 
alone  divei*sify  the  vast  extent  of  white. 
These  nuasses  group  themselves  in  a  kind 
of  dotted  inner  ring  w'ithin  the  greater 
boundary  just  described,  and  with  the 
humps  which  form  the  lowest  jiortlon  of 
either  of  the  great  lioundaiT  systems, 
make  a  very  tolerable  circle.  Their  effect 
upon  the  glacier  is  shown  by  the  dirtier 
aspect  it  wears  beneath  them ;  due  m.ainly 
to  boulders,  debris,  and  dust,  jiartly 
rubbed  off*  them  by  the  movement  of  the 
glacier,  partly  sjilit  away  by  the  action  of 
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alternate  thaw  and  frost,  and  scattered  by 
wind  and  tempest  over  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  Above  them  all  is  white  and  daz¬ 
zling.  Dome  after  dome  of  swelling  snow  . 
rises  from  this  ring  of  rocks  nearly  to  the  I 
summit  of  the  mountain,  each  either  sepa-  [ 
rated  from  its  neighbor  by  a  long  wall  of, 
broken,  shattered  loe-cliffs,  now  very  gen¬ 
erally  termed  “  Seracs,”  or  connected  I 
with  one  another  by  a  smooth  curtain  of  1 
unbroken  snow.  The  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  system  is  little  crevassetl,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  from  below,  or  with  more 
certainty  from  the  Goniergrat,  that  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  Mont  Ulanc  —  the 
nuge  gulfs  of  crevasses  and  the  labyrinths 
of  broken  and  tumbled  ice  which  must  be 
passed — do  not  exist  on  Monte  14osa.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  easy  to  see 
that  the  ascent  of  the  actual  summit,  a 
steep  cone  of  mingled  rock  and  glacier, 
may  present  most  formidable  difficulties 
of  its  own. 

The  left-hand  boundary  of  the  Gomer 
glacier — the  range  so  often  named  as  the 
Gornergrat  —  from  its  highest  portion, 
called  the  Hockthaligrat,  where  rock  and 
glacier  unite  nearly  at  the  same  level,  to  j 
Its  lower  extremity,  a  few  miles  .above  j 
Zermatt,  contributes  nothing  to  the  gkacier  j 
stre.am.  The  right-hand  boundary  is  |K*r- 1 
haps  the  gnandest  chain  of  summits  in  the  j 
Alps,  beginning  with  the  Lyskamm,  which  I 
is  joined  by  a  short  snowy  ridge  to  Monte 
Kos.a,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  deep 
v.alley,  filled  with  a  m.ajestic  and  much- 
crevasscd  glacier,  whence  both  mountains 
rise  in  precipitous  majesty,  continuing 
with  the  inferior  peaks  of  the  Zwillinge, 
or  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  vast  and  frown¬ 
ing  mass  of  the  Breithom,  the  sm.aller 
summit  of  the  Little  Mont  Cervin,  and 
ending  in  the  awfiil  pinnacle  of  the  Mat- 
terhom.  The  whole  of  this  long  line  of 
rock  and  snow  makes  const.ant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Goruer  glacier.  How  one 
companitively  narrow  channel  can  receive 
all  the  huge  ice-streams  which  pour  into 
it,  and  convey  their  united  contents  to  the 
valley  below,  strikes  one  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  many  marvels  of  the  glacier 
world.  Besides  inferior  glacier  masses 
which  overh.ang  the  Gorner  in  several 

S laces,  no  less  than  four  enormous  gl.aciers 
ow  down  from  the  intervals  between 
these  great  {waks,  or  from  beneath  their 
b.a8es,  the  two  largest  being  theujselves 
compounds,  each  of  two  distinct  affluents. 
So  great  an  accumulation  of  ice  forced 


into  so  narrow  a  bed  is  probably  no  where 
else  to  be  seen. 

But  I  am  foi-getting  the  actual  ascent 
for  the  wonders  of  the  way.  About  half¬ 
past  five  we  came  to  the  rocks  forming 
the  western  or  right-hand  boundary  of  the 
central  glacier  system  of  Monte  llosa.  The 
sun  was  really  rising  now,  for  the  Matter¬ 
horn  M’as  just  tipped  with  gold.  Here  we 
left  the  glacier  and  climbed  for  about  half 
.an  hour  with  great  case  up  the  rocks. 
They  were  highly  polished  and  rounded 
— motftonnes,  as  it  is  called — by  the  action 
of  the  glacier  at  some  former  period 
when  it  must  h.ave  covered  them;  but 
also  mtich  broken  up  into  separate  masses, 
between  which  charming  tufts  of  short 
rough  Alpine  grass  were  growing.  It  w.os 
getting  near  six  o’clock  when  we  reached 
a  little  valley  of  rocks,  into  which  a  tongue 
of  glacier  descendi'd,  and  here  we  left  a 
portion  of  our  provisions,  and  took  first 
to  the  snows  of  Monte  llosa  himself.  The 
next  throe  or  four  hours’  asc<*nt,  W'as  to 
constitute  the  laborious  part  of  the  day's 
work.  It  is  almost  entirely  up  this  right- 
h.Hnd  side  of  the  glacier  svstem  of  Monte 
llosa,  that  the  ascent  of  it  is  made.  A  cer¬ 
tain  hollow  or  gap  between  the  actual 
summit  on  the  left,  ami  a  snowy  protu¬ 
berance  on  the  right,  lying  very  nearly 
straight  above  the  point  we  had  reached, 
is  c:illed  the  “  Saddle,”  and  it  is  from  this 
“  Saddle”  that  the  last  and  formid.able 
climb  must  be  begun.  To  reach  this 
“  Saddle,”  which  we  gained  three  or  four 
hours  later,  we  diverged  less  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  th.an  in  .any  other  great  .as¬ 
cent  I  have  made.  We  began  by  sealing 
a  slojte  of  snow  broken  by  rocks  of  about 
38®,  as  measured  by  the  clinometer.  In 
the  afternoon  we  descended  this  slope  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  but  it  took  us  a 
good  half-hour  to  climb  it.  This  brought 
us  to  a  fine  snowy  <lome  surmounting  one 
of  the  faces  of  rock  I  have  describe*!  as 
forming  the  right-h.and  boundary  of  the 
glacier  system.  We  now  ma<le  a  short 
slanting  course  to  the  right,  and  then  ad¬ 
dressing  ourselvo  straight  to  the  next 
slojK?  of  snow,  passed  without  tlie  least 
difficulty  through  a  portion  of  the  glacier 
where  alone  I  should  have  aiiticip.ated 
some  embarnissment  from  the  crevasses. 
We  now  entered  one  of  those  delusive 
hottovs,  which,  seen  from  below,  are  al¬ 
ways  supposed  to  give  a  space  of  level,  if 
not  of  descending,  walking ;  but  w’hich 
always  turn  out  quite  otherwise.  It  was  a 
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relief^  however,  for  the  incline  ivafl  gentle, 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  most  of 
Monte  liosa.  Another  slope  was  now 
climbed,  at  the  top  of  which  we  passed 
again  through  a  8m.ail  system  of  crevasses, 
and  emerged  into  a  second  seeming 
hollow,  where  we  had  on  our  left  a  mag- 
niiicent  M’all  of  ruddy  crags,  hundreds  of 
feet  high,  which  ran  by  our  side  for  many 
minutes,  though  from  the  Gornergrat  they 
look  like  a  mere  speck.  Then  came 
another  steep  and  unbroken  slope,  up 
which  we  were  obliged  to  zig-zag.  Each 
time  we  readied  the  right-hand  end  of 
our  zig-zags,  we  were  rewardeil  by  a  gram! 
view  of  the  great  system  of  precipices, 
raising  this  part  of  Monte  Rosa  above  the 
Lyskainm  valley.  They  can  not  be  less 
than  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  bight. 
Arriveil  at  the  top  of  this  slope,  wo  found 
ourselves  at  the  brink  of  a  long,  wide, 
and  deep  crevasse,  so  completely  masked, 
that  it  was  not  till  we  looked  over  the 
ridge  of  snow  which  formed  its  lower 
edge,  that  we  had  a  suspicion  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Wo  had  to  go  far  to  the  right  to 
turn  it ;  and  then  entered  upon  the  last 
and  steepest  of  the  snow-slopes,  up  which 
we  zig-zagged  persevoringly,  against  an 
ever-incre:ising  inclination,  till  all  at  once 
we  found  ourselves  unexpectedly  walking 
more  on  a  level,  and  a  few  steps  brought 
us  to  the  long-wished-for  “Sa<ldle.” 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  ascent, 
the  cold  was  intense  ;  for  the  Last  two 
hours  the  snow  h.ad  lK‘en  (juite  dry  and 
powdery,  showing  that  even  the  mid-<1ay 
sun  of  the  previous  days,  hot  as  it  had 
seemed  to  ns  in  the  valleys,  had  had  no 
j>ower  to  melt  it,  and  consetpiently  the 
cold  of  the  night  had  had  no  eft’ect  in 
compacting  it,  and  had  rendered  no  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  climber.  At  every  step  we 
sank  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  even  then 
hardly  found  secure  footing.  It  was  diffi- 
ctilt  to  keep  one’s  feed  from  freezing.  In 
spite  of  rabbits’  fur  wrapped  ground  the 
toes,  and  secured  and  supplemented  by  a 
coating  of  grease,  (an  invaluable  precau¬ 
tion,)  in  spite  of  two  pairs  of  stockings,  it 
was  only  by  dint  of  energetic  kicking  of 
one  foot  against  the  other,  that  any  ghost 
of  life  wjus  kept  in  them.  The  mountain 
itself  had  Iain  between  us  and  sunlight ; 
once,  soon  alter  nine  o’clock,  we  had  come 
upon  the  welcome  beams,  straggling,  if  I 
remember  right,  through  the  Saddle  itself; 
and  for  some  short  time,  we  had  enjoyed 
the  cheering  rays.  I  remember  particu- 
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larly  feeling  some  little  warmth,  as  we 
skirted  the  long  and  deep  crevasse ;  but 
the  slope  became  steeper,  and  we  entered 
the  shade  it  cast.  Tiie  wind  at  the  same 
time  became  stronger  and  keener,  and  we 
toiled  up  the  last  snow-slopes  exposed  to 
cold  of  no  common  kind.  I  was  feeling 
greatly  the  fatigues  of  the  last  week,  which 
my  fiiend  II.  had  not  fully  shared  ;  he  had 
ascended  Mont  Blanc  two  days  before  my- 
selfi  and  had  had  two  days  of  comparative 
rest,  while  I  was  making  that  expedition. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  I  had  been  fiounding  on  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  mind  and  body  by  no  means 
to  be  envied.  My  limbs  tottered,  my 
heart  beat  violently,  my  eyes  shut  against 
my  will,  and  nothing  but  a  stern  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  maxim  of  Balmat’s,  “  Les  pan- 
talons  blancs  ne  reculent  jamais,”  (I  More 
a  jiair  of  white'flannel  cricketing-troM'sers,) 
carried  me  on.  It  was  only  objects  of 
powerful  interest  that  roused  me.  For 
instance,  on  meeting  the  sunlight  it  had 
been  projiosed  to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
that  had  stirred  me  to  unwonted  life.  I 
drank  freely  of  a  vile  comiKiund  of  bad 
marsala,  cognac,  and  M  ater,  dignified  by 
the  jiretentious  name  of  “  old  sherry,” 
(save  the  mark  1)  The  great  crevas.se  was 
exquisitely  bedecked  with  icicles,  and  its 
grim  depth  of  beautiful  horrors  suliiced 
to  rouse  me  again  from  my  trance.  With¬ 
in  a  few  yards  of  the  “  Saddle”  m'c  passed 
the  end  of  a  wild  abyss  of  crevasse,  evi¬ 
dently  part  of  a  “  bergschrnnd,”  at  the 
foot  of  the  far  steeper  slope  above,  into 
M'hich  the  most  wearied  or  incurious 
pas.ser-by  could  hardly  look  without  in¬ 
terest  or  excitement. 

t)n  the  “  Satldle”  itself,  however,  apathy 
Mas  out  of  the  question.  A  few  rocks 
jutted  up  on  either  hand,  and  below  them 
almost  a  sheer  precipice  of  ice  and  snow 
fell  aM'ay  to  an  enormous  glacier  basin  on 
the  other  side,  whose  existence  M  e  had 
not  so  much  as  conjectured  before,  but 
which  takes  its  origin  in  the  precipices  be¬ 
neath  the  summit,  or  Ilochste  Spitze,  it¬ 
self,  and  is  bounded  by  the  ridge  connect¬ 
ing  Monte  Rosa  M  ith  the  Lyskamm.  That 
ridge  M'e  had  imagined  to  be  close  to  the 
“  Saddle ;”  but  now,  for  the  first  lime, 
M'e  saw  that  it  sweeps  away  from  beneath 
the  Ilochste  Sjiitze,  and  lies  far  back  from 
the  ridge  on  which  we  stood.  I  have 
rarely  gazed  down  so  very  pi-ecipitous  a 
M'all  of  rock  and  ice  and  snow  as  that  on 
which  we  were  now  perched.  To  our 
32 
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right  was  a  little  hump  of  snow ;  but  the 
point  of  interest  was  on  our  left — for  there 
lay  a  long,  narrow  ridge  of  ice,  crowned 
with  outcropping  rocks,  and  rising  very 
sharply  from  our  feet.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Cimous  cone  of  Monte  Rosa 
himself;  and  the  narrow  portal  through 
which  we  gazed  upon  the  depths  of  the  gla¬ 
cier  below  was  the  spot  now’  so  well  known 
to  Aljiine  wanderers  as  the  “  Saddle,” 

We  now’  called  a  halt,  the  first  of  any 
consequence  we  had  made  since  starting. 
We  had  break&sted  .at  two,  and  it  w’as 
now  nearly  ten  o’clock,  and  we  all  felt 
that  food  was  a  necessity.  We  descended 
a  few  feet  on  the  further  side  of  the  “  Sad¬ 
dle,”  to  some  straggling  rocks.  It  was 
ludicrous  enough  to  see  us,  all  blue  in 
the  face  w’ith  cold,  and  kicking  our  feet 
against  the  rocks  as  hard  as  w’e  could,  to 
revive  them.  There  was  sunlight,  but  it 
W’as  dimmed  by  h.aving  to  j>ierce  some 
white  clouds,  so  that  it  caused  us  little 
W’armth,  and  the  W’ind  was  as  fearfid  as 
any  I  ever  encountered.  It  is  difficult  for 
any  one  who  has  had  no  experience  of 
them  to  form  a  conception  of  what  these 
mountain  winds  are,  on  ele\’ated  summits. 
They  are  armed  with  a  dry,  scorching, 
penetrating  cold  against  which  no  cloth¬ 
ing  is  proof,  and  they  facilitate  frost-bite 
more  th.an  any  other  accident  of  w’cather. 
Balmat  had  nearly  lost  his  hands  on  3Iont 
Blanc,  a  w’eek  before,  and  I  w’as  in  real 
anxiety  about  him,  especially  as  his  feet 
also  w’ere  very  much  lienumlied.  Mine 
W'ere  very  cold,  but  not  quite  so  senseless 
as  his.  1  believe  all  of  us  would  have 
been  in  danger  if  w’e  had  had  to  submit 
to  that  wind  for  many  minute^s.  Still, 
eating  and  drinking  w’cre  absolutely  ne- 
ces-sary,  though  we  performed  them  .as 
sjK*edily  as  we  could  —  so  hurriedly  that, 
I  regret  to  say,  I  left  a  valuable  many- 
bladed  knife — a  very  old  friend — behind 
me  on  the  rocks.  VVe  had  brought  some 
champagne  w’ith  us  —  an  inestimable  re¬ 
source  in  the  mountains  —  and  it  put  new’ 
life  and  vigor  into  us  all ;  and  in  a  very 
few’  minutes  w’e  had  resumed  our  journey. 
The  knapsacks  W’ere  left  behind  at  the 
Saddle,  and  an  ap]>aratus  for  b«>iling  w’n- 
ter,  as  a  means  of  measuring  hights,  I 
was  reluctantly  obliged  to  le.ave  also,  for 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  endanger 
myself  or  others  by  staying  to  use  it  in 
such  a  climate. 

The  Ilocbste  Spitze,  for  which  w’e  were 
bound,  was  not  visible  at  first,  being  con¬ 


cealed  by  the  ridge  w’e  had  now  to  climb ; 
but  shortly  after  we  8t.arted,  a  slight  bend 
in  the  direction  of  the  ridge  revealed  it 
towering  still  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
above  us.  I  confess  I  had  very  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  re.ach  it,  in  the  face  of  the 
awful  blast  w’hich  w.as  shrieking  and  roar¬ 
ing  about  us ;  but,  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
we  had  not  been  ten  minutes  on  our  w’.ay 
W’hen  it  began  to  fall,  and  before  long  it 
w’.os  almost  a  calm.  Sometimes,  the  steep 
slope  we  had  to  mount  is  all  h.ard  ice ; 
then  every  step  must  be  cut  with  the 
hatchet,  and  the  process  is  long  .and  most 
fatiguing.  Happily  for  us,  the  very  edge 
of  the  ridge  w.as  snow’,  and  w’c  w’ere  able 
to  disjiense  almost  entirely  with  step-ciit- 
ting.  In  many  places,  at  a  couple  of  feet 
to  our  left,  all  w’.as  h.ard  .as  ice  and  smwth 
as  gla.ss.  To  our  right  w’as  a  few’  inches’ 
width  of  snow’,  and  then  a  rocky  precipice. 
The  precipice  w’.as  sometimes  absolutely 
perpendicular,  and  of  course  quite  bare  of 
snow’,  and  for  scores  of  feet  m.arked  by 
nothing  to  break  the  sheer  descent ;  some¬ 
times  merely  so  8te<*p  as  to  Ik*  the  next 
thing  to  per|>endicular.  No  w’here,  how¬ 
ever,  could  W’e  see  more  than  a  few’  dozen 
feet  dow’n  the  w’all  of  rock  ;  and  then  the 
next  object  w’.as  the  glacier  basin,  a  good 
thousand  feet  beneath ! 

We  toiled  slowly  up  the  snow’,  for  the 
ridge  was  very  steep,  (I  mea.sured  it  in  de¬ 
scending,  .and  found  the  angle  36“,)  and 
there  w’as  no  room  to  zig-zj»g.  At  length 
the  snow’  ended,  and  w’e  took  to  a  narrow’ 
ledge  of  rocks.  Tlie  descrijdion  usually 
given  is  literally  true.  It  w’as  in  no  place 
more  than  three  feet  wide ;  in  many,  not 
a  thini  of  that  w’idth.  On  the  right  is  a 
precipice ;  on  the  left  a  bank  of  snow’,  so 
steep  as  to  be  just  as  bad.  This  sounds 
awful  enough ;  but  I  must  say  that  to  me 
the  passage  seemed,  as  w’e  found  it,  «lesti- 
tute  alike  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
rocks  are  soli*!,  not  friable  and  treacher¬ 
ous  as  on  the  Wetterhorn  ;  there  is  goo«l 
hand-hold  .and  foot-hohl,  and  a  slip  seiuned 
to  me  all  but  impossible.  I  can  conceive 
that,  W’hen  covered  with  ice,  as  they  often 
are,  they  may  require  the  titmost  caution  ; 
but  we  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
find  o»ir  path  thickly  paved  w’ith  snow,  or 
metaled  with  the  solid  rock.  I  can  give 
no  better  idea  of  my  own  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  than  by  the  followdng  feet.  In  spite 
of  fingerless  gloves,  w’cll  lined  w’ith  foxes’ 
fur,  ray  hands  w’cre  numbed  and  sense¬ 
less  ;  and,  in  order  to  warm  them,  I  stuck 
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first  one,  .nnd  then  the  other,  into  the 
waistband  of  iny  trowsers,  .and  actually 
walked  nearly  all  the  w'ay  along  this  ter¬ 
rible  ridge  M’lth  only  one  hand  disengaged. 
I  remember  well  one  place  where  the 
ridge  was  narrowest.  There  were  two 
large  blocks  of  stone,  three  or  four  feet 
apart.  Between  them  was  a  little  hollow, 
filled  with  snow,  and  in  the  snow  I  saw 
the  footprints  of  my  j)rodecessor8,  in  the 
hollow.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  go 
down  and  up  again,  and  I  jumped  from  one 
block  to  the  other,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  the  top  of  the  fiist  snow-slope 
w'e  saw  exactly  what  lay  before  us  —  a 
short  clambering  descent,  a  narrow  level 
ridge  of  snow,  then  a  second  ridge,  short¬ 
er,  but  very  much  steeper,  than  the  first, 
and  above  that  smother  nariow  ridge  of 
rocks.  Of  course,  it  w.as  the  same  sort  of 
wt»rk  again  —  but  if  that  short  connecting 
ridge  were  ice  instead  of  snow,  it  would 
be  the  worst  place  of  all  to  cross ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  I  should  ](rcfer  to  sit 
.astride  and  work  myself  along  in  that  i»o- 
sitiou.  These  horizontal  ridges  are  far 
more  trying  to  walk  along  tlian  those 
which  have  a  steep  inclination,  and  they 
are  always  narrower.  This,  being  of  snow 
and  not  of  ice,  offered  no  difficulty,  .and 
the  hist  ri<lge  wjis  cjuickly  attacked.  It 
proved  in  eipially  gootl  condition  with  the 
first,  and  led  us  to  a  steep  climb  over  the 
rocks,  ending  in  a  couple  of  little  chim¬ 
neys,  one  after  the  other.  Near  the  top 
of  the  second,  a  rock  had  fallen  in,  and 
half-filled  it  u|»,  so'  that  jiassing  it  was 
like  climbing  rouinl  a  projecting  cojung. 
Ilowover,  hands  and  kmois  will  do  a  goo<l 
deal,  ami  so  far  on  our  day’s  journey,  this 
was  not  likely  to  stop  us.  Being  tired, 
I  h.ad  gone  last,  not  to  hinder  any  one 
else,  ami  on  {Hiking  m^'  head  out  of  the 
toj)  of  the  second  chimney,  I  found,  to 
my  great  8ur|)rise,  “  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,”  nothing  but  blue  sky  above  me, 
my  companions  already  seated  about  on 
one  ledge  or  another  —  and  I  was  on  the 
to))  of  Monte  Kosa. 

It  is  literally  true  th.at  on  the  summit 
of  Monte  liosa  there  is  not  room  for  two 
persons  to  stand  at  a  time  ;  but  there  is  a 
nuoss  of  jumbled  rocks  about  the  summit 
on  which  we  all  found  8{»ace  to  stand,  and 
even  to  move  about.  On  every  side 
abrupt  preci|)ices  fall  away  from  the 
liochste  Spitze.  The  most  abruut  are 
on  the  nor^-west,  or  Oornegrat  side,  and 
here  I,  being  securely  tied  by  a  roins,  de¬ 


scended  three  or  four  feet,  and  scraping 
away  the  snow,  Imilt  up  a  little  construc¬ 
tion  of  stones,  within  which  I  placed  a 
self-registering  thermometer,  and  covered 
it  again,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
with  snow.  I  shall  bo  curious  to  learn  to 
M'hat  |»oiut  it  has  descended  during  the 
winter. 

The  {lanoramio  view'  from  Monte  Rosa 
is  one  of  almost  unrivaled  interest.  I 
c.an  not  compare  it  with  that  of  Mont 
Blanc,  for  tAvice  h.a8  the  weather  been 
ag.ainst  me,  and  I  do  not  yet  knoiv  w'h.at 
is  to  be  seen  from  that,  the  only  peak  in 
Euroiie  loftier  than  Monte  Ros.a;  but  my 
frieml  II.,  who  hail  hiwl  a  glorious  view, 
ten  days  before,  from  Mont  Blanc,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  w'as  quite  eclifised  by  what 
we  now'  beheld.  There  were,  alas  1  multi¬ 
tudes  of  clouds,  but  they  di(l  not  form  a 
solid  b.ank  of  impenetrable  obscurity,  as 
w'hen  I  stooil,  that  day  w'eek,  almost  at 
the  same  hour,  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  clouds,  as  usual,  lay  thickest 
on  the  Italian  side ;  but  between  them  ire 
saw'  plainly  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  |>l.ains 
of  Italy,  and  the  distant  Aiiennines.  The 
Sesia  springs  from  a  huge  glacier  almost 
at  our  feet ;  but  the  Hesia’s  tide  was  yet 
uncrimsoned,  and  the  heavy  clouds  th.at 
floated  below  us  were  charged  with  fer¬ 
tility,  not  w'ith  desolation.  I  little  thought, 
as  I  gazed  u|)on  the  rich  and  jieacefnl 
scene — so  gniteful  a  contrast  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  snow  and  lifeless  rocks  which  encom- 
{lassed  us — what  dee|>er  ainl  more  tragic 
interests  w'ould  shortly  gather  round  that 
Ihteil  land,  or  how  soon  amidst  thow* 
fruitful  plains  would 

some  stream  obscure,  some  uncouth  name, 
By  deeds  of  blood  be  lifted  into  fame.” 

Least  of  all,  was  there  any  thing  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  ns  that  aught  was  threatening  in 
the  w'est,  for  there  the  whole  range  of 
Mont  Blanc  stood  out  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  blue  sky.  The  great  ‘‘C.a- 
lotte”  of  the  Alpine  monarch,  the  Mur  de 
la  Cote,  the  Col  du  (T«*ant,  the  (Trandes 
Jonisses,  the  Aiguille  Verte,  were  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible  as  on  a  map.  We  s.aw' 
them  nearly  over  the  ridge  of  the  Lys- 
kamm.  A  vast  mountain  stood  out  much 
nearer  to  us  in  majestic  i*ro|>ortions.  It 
w.as  the  Gnmd  Combin ;  btdiind  which 
was  displaye<l  the  ruggtMl  outline  of  the 
Vel.an,  though  in  diminished  size.  Nearly 
in  a  line  w'itli  these,  but  of  course  much 
nearer  to  us,  rose  the  sharpest  an<l  sub- 
limoflt  of  the  peaks  of  Enroj)e  —  the  slu- 
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pendous  Matterhorn — a  narrow  pyramid  j 
of  rock  scarody  flecked  wnth  snow,  and 
literally  looking  higher  from  wliere  we 
stood  than  it  did  from  the  valley  of  Zer- 
tnatt,  nearly  eleven  thousand  feet  below. 
No  M’ords  can  convey  the  grandeur  of 
the  range  of  peaks  of  which  the  Matter¬ 
horn  now  fonned  the  intermediate  point 
— the  Lyskamm,  the  Zwillinge,  the  Breit- 
horn,  the  Little  Mont  Oervin  lejiding  up 
to  him  along  a  huge  rampart  of  rock  and 
glack'r  streaming  with  a  score  of  vast  ice- 
streams  pouring  down  towards  the  great 
central  flood  of  the  Gonier;  the  chain 
continuing  with  the  Gabelhorner,  the 
Kothhorn,  the  Weisshom,  and  the  Brun- 
eckhorn,  over  which  were  seen  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  inferior  summits.  The  Dent 
d’Erin,  which  I  had  seen  two  d.ay8  before, 
from  the  Col  d’Erin,  to  the  right  of  the 
Matterhorn,  and  rivaling  it  in  sublimity, 
now  lay  to  the  left  of  that  peak,  and  w'as 
dwaiTed  into  comparatively  insigniticant 
dimensions.  To  the  north  and  north¬ 
west,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  troubled  sea 
of  peaks,  in  which  the  great  summits  of 
the  Obtwland  were  of  course  conspicuous : 
the  Jungfrau  standing  up  in  one  shaq) 
Mell-tlcfined  pyramid,  followed  by  the 
long  ridge  of  the  Eigher,  after  which 
canie  the  pointed  peak  of  the  Finstei'aar- 
honi.  Rather  nearer,  and  very  prominent, 
were  the  twin  summits  of  the  Engelhor- 
ner,  and  nearer  still  the  huge  rocky 
masses  of  the  Aletschhorn,  with  the  great 
glacier  of  the  Aletsch  streaming  round 
its  base.  Far,  fir  away,  beyond  all  those 
nearer  ranges,  are  the  snowy  ]H‘aks  of  the 
Grisons;  and  fnilher  still  in  the  east  and 
south-east,  are  even  the  distant  groups  of 
the  Ortler  Spitz,  and  the  Bernina ;  so  that 
even  the  two-score  leagues  that  roll  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  remote  Tyrol,  are  as 
nothing  to  the  eyes  that  gaze  on  them 
from  this  commanding  station. 

Perha[»8,  after  all,  some  of  the  sublimest 
objects  are  the  nearer  ones.  North  of  us 
rises  a  fearful  peak,  at  no  great  distance, 
and  scarce  two  hundred  feet  lower  than 
our  own ;  but  connected  with  the  Ilochste 
Spitze  by  a  ridge  so  steep  that  we  could 
not  see  ^e  portions  close  to  ns.  This  Ls 
the  Nord-Eud  Spitze,  which  from  many  a 
point  of  view  appears  the  true  summit, 
and  which,  from  what  we  s.aw,  I  believe 
to  be  far  more  difficult  of  access  than 
Monte  Rosa  itself.  Beneath  it,  to  the 
right,  so  near  that  one  would  fancy  it 
possible  to  throw  a  stone  upon  it,  lies 


Macugnaga,  at  least  two  miles  of  absolute 
depth  below.  The  highest  part  of  the 
famous  Weiss  Thor  passage,  and  the  fear¬ 
ful  precipices  down  which  a  passage  may 
be  won  from  Zermatt  to  M.acugnaga,  w'ere 
excellently  seen.  The  sharp  outline  of 
the  Nord-End  Spitze  forbade  us  to  follow 
the  whole  of  the  pass,  from  the  head  of 
the  HochthSUigrat  ridge  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  descent. 

It  is  often  reckoned  three  hours’  work 
to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa  from 
the  Saddle.  In  our  case  they  had  dwin¬ 
dled  into  one.  It  w.a8  barely  eleven  when 
we  gained  the  top,  and  despite  the  cold, 
we  managed  to  8t.ay  there  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  when,  Ixdng  all  chilled  to  the 
bones,  we  thought  it  as  well  to  descend. 
I  remember  well  how'  my  teeth  chattered 
and  all  the  bones  in  my  body  seemed  to 
be  playing  rough  music  against  one  an¬ 
other.  The  descent  required  some  caution 
and  all  one’s  eyesight,  but  by  a  (juarter 
past  twelve,  w’e  were  all  seated  once  more 
upon  the  Saddle,  where,  happily,  the  wind 
was  now  moderate,  and  I  was  able  to  boil 
some  water.  The  Saddle  I  make  by  this 
test  to  be  .about  6160  feet  above  the 
Riffclberg.  Oddly  enough,  I  have  not 
been  .able  to  find  an  exact  measurement 
of  the  Riffclberg,  but  .a.ssnming  it 
about  8000  feet,  the  Saddle  would  be 
about  14,100,  or  14,200  above  the  sea, 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  vei*y  far  from 
the  truth. 

We  started  down  .again  almut  one 
o’clock.  The  snow  was  excessively  fa¬ 
tiguing.  It  was  quite  jmwdery ;  and  the 
sun,  which  wjis  now  oj)pre8sively  hot, 
seemed  to  have  no  jmwer  to  melt  it.  In 
fact,  whenever  I  took  any  up  in  my  hand, 
I  found  it  required  some  length  of  cxjMV 
sure  to  the  heat  of  the  hand  before  it 
could  squeezed  into  a  siiowImiII.  I  was  by 
this  time  getting  very  tired ;  but  I  could 
not  help  turning  :isldc  to  look  at  the  grand 
crevasses  we  |)assed  every  now  and  then. 
One  of  them  extended  tor  hundreds  of 
yards,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet :  it  showed  in  long  lines 
of  horizontal  stratification  the  beds  of 
snow  of  many  a  dift'erent  year,  and  va.st 
icicles  hung  from  the  upper  edge  to  a 
depth  of  many  feet.  In  another  place,  a 
great  cliff  of  glacier,  separating  a  lower 
from  an  upper  dome,  overhimg  the  per- 
jxndicular  by  many  degretss,  .and  displ.ayed 
along  its  fiice  no  less  than  fifteen  beds  of 
suow,  belonging  to  as  many  successive 
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years.  By  and  by  I  was  wholly  unable  to 
stand  the  pace  of  my  fresher  companions, 
and  sent  them  on  ahead,  while  B.alinat 
and  I  followed  at  our  leisure.  I  wiis  glad 
of  the  gentler  place  on  another  account, 
as  it  allowed  me  to  look  .at  many  things 
for  Avhich  I  had  not  time  before.  The 
gr.andeur  of  some  of  the  rock  precipices 
on  our  left  struck  me  very  much,  and  in 
one  place  it  was  enhanced  by  the  debris 
of  a  magnificent  “  Serac,”  which  h,ad 
tumbled  over  since  we  had  passed  by  in 
the  morning.  Presently  we  came  ujKjn 
tliree  gre.at  crev.asses,  jtresented  endways 
to  ns,  and  running  ^tarallel  to  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the  Matterhorn.  We 
fought  our  way  through  the  deep  snow'  to 
gaze  into  the>n,  .and  found  two  ot  them 
to  be  actual  valleys  in  the  ice,  not  less  than  | 
one  hundred  fe«*t  wi<le  and  two  hundred  j 
teet  deep,  one  side  overhanging  the  base  i 
by  nmny  teet,  and  w'ith  several  successive 
rows  of  icicles  depending  from  the  softer 
snow  at  the  top. 

The  sun  l>eat  down  on  to  these  exj>ose<l 
slopes  with  unoommon  force,  and  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  take  off’  from 
the  effect  of  the  burning  hc.at  reflected 
from  the  snow.  I  experienced  an  ex¬ 
haustion  such  as  I  h.avo  rarely  felt.  The 
8now-slo|)es  h.a<l  seemt'd  long  enough  in 
mounting,  but  now  I  fancied  them  actually 
longer,  and  several  times  1  was  obliged  to 
fling  myself  on  my  back  on  the  snow,  and 
to  lie  there  some  minutes  b<*fore  I  could 
proctK'd.  The  great  curtain  above  the 
last  rocks  appeared  an  ignis  fntuns  ;  the 
nearer  we  approachwl  the  farther  it  re¬ 
tired.  How’ever,  even  it  was  reached  at 
last,  .and  w'e  had  a  fine  view*  of  the  rocks 
below',  on  either  side,  composing  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  the  aperture  through  which  the 
central  glacier  descenils.  Those  on  the 
right  were  gneiss,  those  on  the  left  gra¬ 
nite.  At  the  bottom  of  this  slope  w’C  en¬ 
tered  on  the  little  defile  conducting  from 
the  glacier  to  the  rocks  ;  and  just  before 
reaching  it  I  noticed  a  curious  pheno¬ 
menon,  which  had  esea])ed  nm  in  the 
morning.  Several  lines  of  m<»raine,  at  a 
few  feet  from  one  another,  were  ranged 
side  by  side  with  the  nicest  parallelism. 
We  turned  aside  to  examine  them,  and 
found  they  h.a<l  all  come  from  some  preci¬ 
pices  above,  whence  they  h.ad  tumbled  on 
to  the  ghicier,  and  had  been  brought 
down  in  regular  lines  without  any  latenil 
displacement. 

There  is  a  great  difiference,  after  all, 


between  going  up  hill  and  going  dow'n 
hill,  .and  despite  my  deadly  fatigue,  I' 
reached  the  rocks  where  H.  was  waiting 
for  me  by  half-past  tw'o,  and  after  a  short 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  rest  and  a  drink  ot 
lemonade  manufactured  on  the  spot,  was 
ready  to  continue  my  homew'.ard  route. 
By  the  time  we  reached  the  Corner  gla¬ 
cier,  my  exhaustion  had  so  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  that  W'e  prolonged  our  walk 
very  materially,  by  continuing  on  the 
glacier  for  several  miles,  and  turning  aside 
hither  and  thither  in  all  directions  to 
cx.amine  the  numerous  objects  of  interest 
it  presented.  A  steep  climb  of  twenty 
minutes,  up  the  side  of  the  Gorner-grat, 
brought  us  suddenly  upon  my  wife, 
sketching  .and  wondering  where  w'e  could 
have  gone,  for  although  she  had  traced  us 
from  eight  in  the  nn)rning,  she  had  lost 
sight  of  us  when  we  descended  the  rocks 
above  the  Corner  glacier,  and  could  never 
distinguish  us  again  on  its  broad  and 
trackless  surface.  A  short  and  ]>leasant 
half-hour’s  walk  brought  us  safely  to  the 
I  Kifl’elberg,  w'here  we  w'ere  quietly  settled 
by  five  o’clock  after  a  day  of  (to  me)  un- 
I  common  fatigue,  but  also  of  unusual 
interest. 

!  I  was  very  gla<l,  the  next  morning,  th.at 
we  had  not  taken  the  day's  rest  I  had  so 
much  w'ished  for.  The  clouds  hung  heavy 
on  Monte  Rosa,  it  was  snowing  on  nuiny 
,  of  the  neighboring  jteaks,  and  the  wind 
I  w'as  fearful.  As  I  sat  on  the  Cornergrat, 
i  jotting  down  the  outlines  from  which  this 
i  sketch  has  been  filled  up,  I  heard  it  raging 
furiously,  howling  and  screeching  far 
above  my  head  in  the  clear  oj)en  sky, 

I  where  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  its 
i  fury.  Agiiinst  such  a  blast  we  should 
j  have  had  no  chance  of  succoss,  .and  should 
have  been  happy  enough  if  we  had  met 
I  with  no  accident. 

!  Note. — I  have  spoken  of  the  Messrs.  Smyth 
as  the  first  travelers  who  gained  the  summit  of 
Monte  Rosa.  While  these  pages  were  in  the 

ftres.'i,  I  fell  in  accidentally  with  an  interesting 
ittle  work,  published  at  Aosta,  in  1855,  entit- 
i  led  Le*  Alpet  Pennines  dans  un  jour,  by  the 
I  Canon  Carrel  of  that  city,  in  which  it  is  said 
j  that  the  Schlagintweits  of  Berlin,  two  very  ccle- 
I  bmted  travelers  and  geologists,  preceded  the 
'  Messrs.  Smyth  by  three  years.  M.  Carrel  is 
an  eminent  man  of  science,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  correct  I  commend  his  little  book  to 
'  those  who  are  likely  to  visit  Aosto  or  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  they  will  find  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
<  information,  nicely  given,  and  in  a  small  com- 
'  pass. 
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From  tbe  DnUtn  Unlversltjr  Magazlna. 

WOMANHOOD  AND  ITS  MISSION. 

PART  IT.* 


What  is  woman’s  mission  in  domestic 
life?  We  feel  that  to  investigate  this 
subject  with  any  fullness  would  be  super¬ 
fluous.  We  are  overcrowded  with  theo¬ 
ries  and  l)ooks  upon  Homes.  It  will  be 
suflieient  merely  to  state  the  jtrineiples 
which  render  it  imjwrtnnt. 

.  It  is  imjwrtant  l)ecaHse  the  mother  is 
the  edncator  of  the  race.  The  child  is 
father  of  the  man ;  the  nation  is  the  result 
of  motherhood.  One  day  Na|K)leon  said 
to  Madame  Cam  pan :  “The  ancient  sys¬ 
tems  of  education  are  effete  ;  what  do  we 
want  that  we  may  educate  young  France 
well  ?”  “  Mothers,”  answered  Madame 

(’amjian.  “  Then,”  said  Napoleon,  capping 
the  point  with  one  of  his  pithy  remarks, 
“  here  is  a  system  of  education  in  a  M'ord ; 
but  it  must  be  your  care  to  train  up 
mothers  who  shall  understand  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  children.”  One  of  the  jx)rtions, 
then,  of  the  home  mission  of  women  is  to 
educate  nobly ;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
well,  to  be  continually  educating  and  ele¬ 
vating  themselves. 

The  secoml  principle  on  which  her  do¬ 
mestic  mission  rests  is  the  im]>ortance  of 
home.  It  is  needless  to  show’  by  a  series 
of  pictures  how  the  working  classes  are 
rescued  from  intern j)erance,  and  the  up|>er 
claases  from  evils  as  great,  by  a  happy, 
bright,  and  w’ell-ordere<l  home.  Reform¬ 
ers,  temj)eranee  lecturers,  poets,  preach¬ 
ers,  have  all  exercised  their  powers  on 
such  descriptions,  till  the  subject  is  as  well 
worn  as  the  Appian  Way.  In  one  j)oint 
of  view,  however,  it  may  bo  toimhed  on. 
One  evil  of  advancing  oivilizatiou  is,  that 
it  brings  with  it  a  superabundanoe  of 
manual  toil  to  the  laborer,  of  mental  toil 
to  the  merchant  or  politician.  On  this 
follow’s  exhaustion,  and  on  exhaustion,  the 
desire  for  stimtilants.  Now,  whether 
these  be  sensual  or  intellectual,  they  wear 


the  man  out  more  completely  in  the  end. 
God’s  barrier  against  this  wear  of  life  is 
home  and  its  gentle  stimulants.  A  woman 
who  thinks  how  she  may  delicatize  exist¬ 
ence  and  beautify  evening  life,  by  those 
nameless  eflbrts  for  which  her  w’omanhood 
adapts  her,  is  pouring,  in  fact,  new  blood 
and  new  vigor  into  society.  The  rest  and 
repair  which  night  gives  to  the  world  of 
nature  w’caried  with  the  light  and  cor¬ 
roded  by  the  sun,  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  mission  of  women  in  domestic  life, 
where  they  exist  as  wives,  or  daughters, 
or  sisters,  to  the  manual  and  mental  labor¬ 
ers  of  a  great  city. 

Great  is  the  mission  which  w’omen  have 
before  them  in  the  one  word,  home.  Those 
of  us  who  live  iu  great  cities  and  partake 
of  the  crowd  which  is  called  society,  can 
not  but  feel  a  faithless  fear  for  Britain, 
when  we  watch  the  many  tendencies  and 
habits  M’hich  uproot  the  dearness  of  home. 
A  rage  for  traveling  has  come  upon  us. 
We  hunt  w’ith  .all  the  t^ageniess  of  blood¬ 
hounds  after  false  excitements,  to  free  us 
from  the  dullness  of  domestic  life.  Spirit- 
rapping,  distressed  nationalities,  religious 
controversies,  large  parties —  gayeties 
which  are  the  most  mournful  stupidities 
we  know — clubs,  evil  assemblies ;  all  these 
are  followed  ami  thronged,  and  home-life 
is  ignored.  Against  all  these  we  ajtpeal 
solemnly  in  the  name  of  this  great  princi- 
j)le  which  we  desire  to  rivet  in  the  hearts 
of  our  women,  that  true  mational  life  rests 
on  home ;  for  there  the  men  of  a  nation 
are  formed.  The  stability  of  England  re- 
jx)^8  on  its  purity  and  happiness.  The 
})ower8  and  force  of  onr  country  in  war  or 
peace  are  molded  beside  the  hearthstone ; 
and  when  home  ceases  to  be  the  dearest 
word  on  the  lij>8  of  an  Englishman,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  close  the  empire  of 
the  Mistress  of  the  Seas.  A  woman  who 
makes  home  a  realitv  indeed,  works  no 
trivial  work.  She  is  doing  her  devoir  as 


*  See  page  349  June  Number. 
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a  daufjhter  of  her  nation.  She  is  keeping  To  be  the  arbitress  of  dress,  the  priestess 
our  empire  great,  and  true,  and  conquer-  of  frivolity  and  change,  the  leader  of  the 
ing.  We  thank  God  that  our  ancestral  apparent,  the  unreal,  and  the  perishable ; 
homes  are  no  abstractions.  We  thank  to  spend  life  as  the  copyist  of  the  great — 
God  that  our  Queen  has  felt  this  truth  so  in  a  struggle  after  a  higher  circle,  which 
strongly.  We  bow  in  all  reverence  before  is  misery  when  gained;  as  the  adorer  of 
the  woman  who  bears  witness  to  the  truth  the  meteor  and  not  of  the  sunlight :  that 
that  her  kingdom  reposes  on  the  sanctity  is  too  often  woman’s  idea  of  her  mission 
of  home.  in  society.  elevation  ?  No.  True 

Again  we  press  it  on  the  women  of  elevation  is  elevation  of  the  soid ;  is 
our  nation,  keep  home  hap|)y,  for  then  in  unwearied  eftbrt  after  the  ideal  which 
you  will  keep  men  pure.  Make  home  a  God  has  placed  within  the  spirit ;  is  the 
reality,  for  you  will  thus  concentrate  effect  not  of  an  outw^ard  and  showy,  but 
national  life.  Honor  with  silent  rever-  of  an  inward  and  real  change.  And  this 
ence  the  humble  dignity  of  home,  for  it  is  ;  elevation  of  soul  must  arise  in  women 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world  ; !  from  their  own  exertions.  For  what  is 
honor  it  as  the  rallying  word  of  a  nation’s  I  true  of  the  freedom  of  a  nation  is  true 
battle  ;  honor  it  as  the  fountain  of  all !  akso  of  every  individual :  men  and  women 
pure  emotion  and  high  motives ;  honor  it  j  can  only  cease  to  be  slaves  to  error  and 
as  the  one  witness  yet  existing  of  the  |  convention  by  their  own  native  strength, 
paradise  that  has  past ;  honor  it  and  keep  !  But  to  gain  this  power  there  is  necessary 
it  pure  fur  the  sake  of  the  exile,  who  holds  j  for  women  a  more  enlarged  and  wiser 
it  as  the  most  sacred  thought  of  the  pre-  j  system  of  education, 
si'iit ;  honor  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  heaven  If  that  were  once  gained — if  women, 

of  the  future.  j  through  self-elevation,  had  begun  to  be 

There  is  much  difficulty,  much  struggle  j  true  to  their  own  high  womanhood,  and 
in  this  work ;  but  for  it  woimuihood  is  I  to  work  from  it,  from  the  inward  to  the 
wonderfully  fitted.  Self-sacrifice,  which  I  outward — and  many  are  the  isolated  ex- 
is  love  exhibited  ;  high  ideals,  which  pro-  amples  of  this — a  noble  W'ork  extends  be- 
duce  selWevalion;  delicate  jierceptioii  |  fore  them.  Their  mission  in  society  as  the 
and  delicate  tact,  which  beautify  daily  j  helpers  and  regenerators  of  men  begins, 
life,  and  smooth  the  waters  of  irritation  ;  To  teach  all  men  the  glory  of  purity,  not 
and  complaint  —  these  are  her  |>owers.  j  by  lecturing,  but  by  a  life;  to  fill  that 
And  though  the  labor  seems  fruitless  and  j  mass  of  eyek*S8,  sightless  persons  who 
fameless,  yet  to  those  who  look  largely  on  walk  this  world  and  see  no  loveliness  in 
the  work  of  time  there  is  no  name  too  j  it,  with  the  refining  sense  of  the  beauty 
great  or  too  important  to  apply  to  a  mis- 1  they  are  formed  to  love  ;  to  stamp  a 
sion  whose  center  is  the  heart  of  home,  1  worthier  impulse  and  a  higher  realitjr  ou 
but  whose  circumference  is  the  universe —  all  iwofessions  ;  to  lay  the  ideal  of  his 
whose  effects  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  work  before  the  soldier — to  teach  him, 
existence,  and  sluill  be  found  in  all  their  from  the  (piick  livingness  of  self-sacrificing 
fullness  only  in  that  infiuite  future,  where  love  w'ithm  her,  that  the  Christian  idea 
God  reigns  in  a  kingdom  whose  dearest  underlyuig  war  is  death  for  others.  What 
name  is,  Home.  Arnold  did  for  Hodson,  women  may  do 

Then  there  is  the  mission  of  women  in  for  officers.  To  do  the  same  for  the  cler- 
social  life.  V ast  and  eomplicated  as  this  gyman :  to  quicken  his  wearied  energies 
is,  it  is  perhaps  po.ssible  to  state  it  briefly,  by  sympathy,  to  fill  him  with  the  sense  of 
if  we  endeavor  to  discover  its  principles,  the  awful  worth  of  an  individual  soul,  to 
The  first  thing  neeiled  is,  that  she  should  infuse  into  his  spirit,  hardened  often  by 
be  true  to  her  primary  mission ;  but  for  constant  contact  wdth  sin  and  misery, 
this  she  must  form  a  truer  conception  of  the  delicate  susceptibility  which  is  hers 
her  womanhood  than  at  present  prevails  by  nature ;  to  prevent  the  lawyer  from 
in  society.  subordinating  truth  to  the  interests  of  his 

To  elevate  herself,  then,  is  the  first  re-  clients,  by  ever  holding  up  the  higher 
quisite  for  her  mission  as  a  social  being,  duty  to  eternal  truth  ;  to  prevent  the  ne- 
Now',  elevation  does  not  consist  in  being  cessary  sternness  of  restraint  over  sym- 
a  leader  of  fashion ;  nor  is  it  wou  by  ef-  pathetic  feeling  in  the  doctor  from  falling 
forts  after  increased  position.  “Fashion,”  into  coarseness  of  soul,  or  loss  of  true 
as  said  Channing,  “  is  a  poor  vocation.”  natural  feeling — by  being  the  witness  to 
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tenderness  and  symi)athy ;  to  check  the 
merchant's  tendency  to  seek  all  good  in 
utility  and  materialism,  by  pouring  tl»e 
excellence  of  beauty  and  spirituality  into 
life ;  to  declare  to  the  politician  that  na¬ 
tional  pro8}>erity  is  not  measured  by  out¬ 
ward  welfare  so  much  as  by  inward  eleva¬ 
tion  :  that  is  something  of  the  mission  of 
women  to  men  in  society. 

The  second  thing  requisite  for  woman’s 
social  mission  is,  that  she  shouUl  return  to 
a  reverence  for  natural  life  and  feelings. 
Woman  should  be  the  prophetess  of  the 
real  and  human,  against  the  artificial  and 
conventional.  The  most  unreal,  inhunnui 
thing  among  us  is  high  society.  World¬ 
liness,  understood  not  as  the  catch-word 
of  a  party,  but  as  that  power  which  keeps 
us  back  from  the  invisible,  eternal,  and 
real,  is  utterly  opposed  to  a  true  humanity. 
For  what  is  it  which  makes  the  man  or 
the  woman  if  it  is  not  the  undivided,  im¬ 
mortal,  unsatisfied  spirit  which  lives  with¬ 
in  ?  And  nothing  in  that  world,  which  is 
called  society,  ministers  to,  or  fulfills  the 
imperishable  reality  which  yearns  within 
ns.  Consequently  high  society  is  eminent¬ 
ly  unnaturad ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  truest  tendencies  of  human  nature. 
Now,  if  womanhood  is  any  thing  it  is  in¬ 
tensely  spiritual  in  its  jKiwers  and  its 
work.  We  do  not  use  the  word  spiritual 
in  a  religious  sense  alone,  but  as  embrac¬ 
ing  every  thing  which  is  opposed  to  the 
outward  and  material.  W omen  then,  are, 
or  rather  should  be,  martyrs  to  the  truth 
that  real  life  is  a  life  Avhich  rests  on  spiritu¬ 
al  realities,  and  that  it,  and  it  alone,  is  nat¬ 
ural  life.  Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  they 
are  as  worldly  as  men,  even  more  so ;  for 
in  proportion  as  a  nature  is  more  spiritual 
does  It  fall  lower,  when  it  falls  at  all. 
When  shall  women  take  a  high  jwsition 
in  society  and  preach  a  lofty  freedom? 
For  with  the  bounties  of  civilization  we 
have  corresponding  slavery.  We  are  en¬ 
slaved  and  degraded  by  a  passion  for  pro[> 
erty.  Love  has  lost  its  wings  of  heavenly 
.azure,  with  which  it  soared,  light  as  a  lark, 
into  the  empyrean,  and  now  grovels  on  the 
earth  weighed  down  by  a  burden  of  red 
gold.  Faith  in  human  nature  dies,  like 
Tarpeia,  under  a  mass  of  unmeaning  com¬ 
pliments  and  untruths,  all  the  more  ghastly 
because  they  are  uttered  with  the  hand 
upon  the  heart.  The  healthy  freedom  of 
the  soul  which  fears  not  to  utter  its  con¬ 
victions,  the  natural  laugh  and  natural  ex¬ 
pression  are  checked  by  Duessa  in  the 
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borrowed  garb  of  modesty.  W e  are  all 
slaves  more  or  less  in  the  society  of  a 
great  city  ;  we  labor  under  the  w'eight  of 
our  own  high  civilization.  Oh  !  we  want 
womaidiood,  true,  loving,  u.atural  woman-  . 
hood,  with  all  its  religious  and  inspiring 
|K)W'er,  to  descend  ancl  fill  the  hearts  of 
our  women  with  such  force  that  they  may 
be  in  the  society  of  the  town  what  they 
are  in  the  country',  and  what  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  in  their  truest  moments. 
We  want  them  to  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  inner  nature,  against  all  this  pros¬ 
titution  of  love  and  natural  feeling ;  to 
vocalize  the  thought  that  property  for  it¬ 
self  is  w’orthless,  that  slavery  to  the  spirit 
of  the  world  is  the  heaviest  and  most 
galling  yoke  ever  yet  laid  on  the  eagle 
neck  of  that  human  n.ature  which  God 
created  to  rise  unfettered  in  aspiring  free- 
dom  to  the  sun. 

W e  can  not  as  yet  hope  for  this.  Tlie 
evil  seems  ineradicable,  except  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  revolution  in  society.  As  long 
as  no  natural  communion  exists  between 
the  sexes,  there  can  be  no  progress.  But 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  each  day,  and 
in  the  slow  change,  which  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  English  life  and  English 
politics,  will  fulfill  itself  by  its  own  n.ative 
energy.  We  care  not  for  objections  or 
impossibilities — immortal  truth  will  and 
must  prevail.  We  look  forward  to  another 
race  of  women,  not  better  women  than  we 
have  now,  but  women  w’ith  truer  and 
more  fearless  views,  who  shall  understand 
that  only  in  liberty  of  spirit,  in  contempt 
of  worldliness,  in  a  free  and  uiwuspicious 
intercommunion  between  the  sexes,  can 
society  advance  to  its  ideal,  and  men  and 
women  be  made  more  modest,  more  noble, 
more  pure,  more  real. 

The  third  and  last  point  we  noticx;  in  the 
mission  of  women  in  society  is,  that  they 
are  fitted  by  the  delicate  appreciation 
and  sympathy  of  their  nature,  not  only  to 
draw  out  goodness  and  genius  in  those 
they  meet,  but  also  to  combine  men  and 
women  of  opposing  and  various  powers 
into  an  united  body  by  spreading  a  spirit 
among  them  as  a  bond  of  union.  W omen 
have  no  nobler  office  than  this.  To  recog¬ 
nize  the  hidden  fire  which  bums  in  men, 
and  to  call  it  forth  to  light  the  world  ;  to 
touch  the  fine  points  of  character  with  an 
unobtrusive  finger  in  the  reserved  men  of 
study,  and  travel,  and  science;  to  lure 
them  ou  by  a  witchery  they  are  uncon- 
sdous  of  to  give  themselves  freely  to  so- 
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ciety ;  to  call  forth  humble  genius  ;  to  he  I 
the  defenders  of  true  men  and  women, 
and  the  disseminators  of  truth.  This  they 
are  adapted  for.  It  seems  an  unworthy 
mission  at  tirst  sight.  Hut  nothing  is  so 
Avorthy  as  the  manifestation  of  light, 
however  done,  if  it  be  done  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  purity.  Again,  it  is  a  noble 
thing  for  a  w'oman  to  bind  different  charac¬ 
ters  together  into  a  common  cause,  by  be¬ 
coming  their  presiding  and  spiritual  head.  * 
Who  can  forget  Vittona  Colonna?  Hound 
her  the  choicest  religions  and  artistic  spir¬ 
its  of  It.aly  congregated.  Kach  found  in 
her  something  accordant  with  himself; 
each  found  in  her  sympathy  and  help ; 
each  drew  from  her  inspiration,  and  all 
Avere  thus  bound  one  to  the  other  by  their 
mutual  loA'e  for  her.  We  submit  these 
two  possibilities  to  Avomen.  In  each  they 
may  find  true  and  ennobling  Avork.  Hut 
to  fulfill  either  ])art  they  need  a  strong 
and  high  education.  To  understand  or  to 
combine  deeply-educated  men  there  mtist 
be  mentnl  strength  and  niimtal  know- 
le<lgo.  And  against  this,  men  raise  the 
foolish  cry:“()ur  women  shall  not  be 
blue-stockings  —  strong-minded  women 
lose  womanhood.”  Hut  Avas  Madame  de 
Sable  a  blue-stocking  and  not  a  most 
charming  woman  ?  Were  the  long  line  of 
Italian  and  Arab  letirned  Avonien  false  to 
Avomanhood?  Was  Lady  .Taiie  (-Jrey  un- 
sexed  f  Were  the  salons  of  France  ruled 
by  blue-stockings  and  not  by  real  Avomen  ; 
and  to  them  weoAve  the  Pennee*  of  Pascal, 
the  deep  morality  and  science  of  Nicole, 
the  Maximen  of  La  Bruyere  and  Houche- 
foucauld.  We  do  not  AA'ish  women 
to  obtrude  their  knowledge.  We  do 
not  desire  women  to  make  a  boast  of  a 
little  learning,  but  to  use  deep  learning  to 
draw  out  other  learning.  We  do  wish 
our  women  to  be  nobly  educated,  purely 
educated  ;  to  be  taught  to  think  well,  and 
think  strongly ;  and  then  the  more  they 
knoAV  the  more  silent  and  humble  will 
they  become,  for  all  real  knoAA’ledge  has 
that  stillness  of  the  ocean  which  is  gained 
from  depth.  The  more  wise  a  woman 
is  the  more  thoroughly  woman  she  Avill  be. 

When  from  woman’s  mission  in  society 
we  turn  our  eyes  upon  her  work  consi¬ 
dered  in  relation  to  the  social  questions  of 
the  day,  we  are  met  at  the  very  outset 
by  the  ghastly  problem  crying  in  our  ears 
its  melancholy  data,  and  waiting  for  solu¬ 
tion.  (liven  the  millions  of  unemployed 
Avonien  AA’ho  are  fading  with  ennui,  or 
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starving,  dying,  or  living  in  degrad.ation 
worse  than  death — how  shall  Ave  employ 
them  ? 

On  this  ]>roblem  Ave  propose  to  enter 
AA’ith  much  humility. 

We  have  Avritten  of  the  qualities  Avhich 
fit  women  for  their  work,  and  of  the  laws 
Avhich  restrain  it  Avithin  its  proper  Ixmnds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  want  of 
Avork  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which 
falls  on  women  at  j)resent.  Men,  on  the 
contrary,  are  overworked.  Women  are 
confinetl  to  a  miserably  small  sphere  of 
labor.  We  do  not  demand  field-work  for 
them — that  degrades  and  imbrutes  many 
a  woman  ;  but  even  that  is  better  than 
idleness  or  stitching  at  sixpence  a  day. 
It  is  a  bitter  cniclty  to  the  upper  classes 
that  they  are  only  taught  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  felt  or 
needed  AA’hen  riches  are  abun<lant  and 
physical  health  may  be  supported  by 
exercise.  Hut  among  the  middle  classes, 
for  large  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  small 
laAA'yers,  or  j>oor  clergymen,  to  educate 
their  daughters  merely  to  make  a  figure 
at  the  piano  or  to  be  able  to  speak  a  few 
languages  is  a  shameful  want  of  foresight. 
It  is  in  these  classes  that  we  find  that 
dreadful  amount  of  hysteria  Avhich  is  the 
child  of  ennui,  of  the  want  of  objective 
interests,  of  the  felt  impossibility  of  real¬ 
izing  their  dreams  of  action.  It  is  from 
these  classes  that  the  bands  of  governess¬ 
es  are  SAvollen  till  the  sui>ply  becomt*s 
too  large  for  the  demand.  It  is  a  cruel 
thought  that  educ.ate«l  and  refined  women 
are  exjAOsed  to  offers  of  £10  a  year  for 
serA'ices  AA'bich  often  comprise  needlework 
and  nursing,  as  well  as  teaching.  No 
Avonder,  as  Ave  were  told  in  Swift’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  that  in  almost  all  asylums  the  third 
part  of  the  women-patients  are  goA'emess- 
es.  Absolutely  for  women  of  the  middle 
classes  who  have  l>een  reduce<l  there  is 
nothing  open  but  millineiy  or  governes- 
ship.  Now,  hero  women  have  rights. 
They  haA’e  a  right  to  labor — to  earn  their 
living  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  Hy 
strenuous  effort  we  are  pusbetl  forAvard 
in  the  scale  of  being ;  and  as  long  as  no 
manual  work  lies  before  Avomen,  so  long 
they  must  be  subject  to  degradation. 
They  should  AA'ork  at  home,  or  they 
can  scAV,  is  the  cry  of  ignorant  men  in 
answer  to  this.  Hut  for  thous.ands  there 
IS  no  AA’ork  at  home ;  there  are  thousands 
Avho  have  no  home ;  and  the  milliners’ 
AA’orkshops  are  so  overstocked  that  girls 
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can  not  get  sufficient  remuneration  even 
to  clothe  themselves.  What  refuge  is 
there  ? 

There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
8an<f  women  in  London  laboring  under  a 
shilling  a  day,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  do 
not  gain  sixjwuce  per  day.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  compulsory  and  unwilling 
prostitution  is  something  almost  too  ter¬ 
rible  to  think  of. 

In  one  case,  then,  in  the  reduced  wo¬ 
man  of  the  middle  classes,  there  is  no 
hope  for  her,  as  she  will  not  resort  to 
crime,  but  ill-paid  govemesdiips,  and  that 
but  r.jrely,  or  sewing — and  the  end  is  but 
too  often  starvation  or  madness.  What 
is  to  be  done?  Simjdy  to  throw  open  to 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  some 

1)rofeasion8,  particularly  the  educational.* 
t  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  speak  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  wo¬ 
men  ;  yet,  in  America,  there  are  now 
female  «loctors  j^racticing  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  To  us  this  appears  not  only  plau¬ 
sible,  but  even  right.  There  are  numy 
diseases  which  especially  belong  to  wo¬ 
men.  It  is  a  wide  field  of  w'ork,  and  one 
which  appears  to  us  naturally  open  to 
women ;  and  surely  all  the  world  is  agreed 
on  woman’s  capability  as  a  nurse.  In  the 
Crimea  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  Sauirs 
de  Chaiite  bound  up  and  tended  the 
most  ghastly  w'ounds  with  medical  care 
and  foresight.  With  all  our  heart  we 
would  desire  to  see  that  branch  of  the 
profession  which  especially  has  to  do  with 
the  disc‘ases  of  women  thrown  open  to 
regular  and  accredited  practitioners  of 
own  sex.  If  once  the  prejudice  were  got 
over,  there  are  many  among  the  middle 
classes,  whose  only  ho|>e  now  is  governes- 
8hi|),  who  would  go  willingly  into  special 
training  and  pass  any  examinations  that 
might  be  required. 

Even  if  the  whole  range  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  were  thrown  open  to  them  it 
would  be  no  new  thing.  In  ancient  times 
they  were  the  great  medical  authorities. 
The  Greeks  and  Homans  made  health 
a  goddess.  And  womanhood  would  not 
be  lost,  but  rather  w'ould  find  a  sphere 


•  A  frre*t  step  has  be«n  made  towards  this  by 
the  institution  of  normal  schools  for  female  teach¬ 
ers,  and  by  women  beiiifi'  elifftble  fur  grants 
from  the  Privy  CounciL  Tliis  will  give  a  spur  to 
exertion  ;  and  as  the  subjects  examined  in  are  the 
aame  ft>r  both  sexes,  women  may  in  time  force 
themselTea  forward  as  candidates  for  higher  edu- 
oational  employments 


in  which  it  would  be  most  nobly  deve¬ 
loped. 

Again,  Mr.  Jameson,  in  her  admirable 
work,  7%^  Communioti  of  Labor.,  has 
shown  what  noble  results  follow  from  the 
superintendence  of  jienitentiaries,  work- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  prisons,  by  women. 

It  would  be  too  long  in  an  article  like 
this  to  enter  into  her  work  ;  but  we  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  question  of  unemployeil 
women.  We  state  a  few  of  her  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  first  is  contained  in  the  title 
01  her  book :  that  the  energy  of  the  wo¬ 
man  should  be  combined  with  the  direc¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  man,  each  rendering 
a  loving,  helpful  hand  to  each.  In  this 
slie  carries  out  the  groat  law  which  we 
have  laid  down  elsewhere — the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  sexes.  Another  pnn- 
ciple  is,  that  these  women  should  work 
solely  for  love.  In  this  we  jiartially  dis¬ 
agree,  for  it  confines  the  sphere  of  labor. 
In  England,  particularly,  we  require  to  l)e 
paid.  But  her  element  is  too  im]>ortant 
an  one  to  be  lost.  We  would  have  a 
compromise.  Take,  for  example,  the 
workhouses.  In  no  institutions  are  the 
women  so  brutalized  and  so  tynuinous. 
Now,  it*  there  were  a  staff  of  j)aid  wo¬ 
men,  superintended  by  another  staft’  who 
ha<l  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  for 
love  alone,  we  thuik  that  such  a  system 
would  eventuate  w'ell.  On  the  one  side 
there  would  be  jiaid  labor  for  those  who 
want  it,  on  the  other  side  there  would  bo 
a  check  over  tyranny  and  abuses,  for 
complaints  could  be  made  and  wrong 
redressed  without  suspicion. 

Another  principle,  and  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  is  that  for  all  work  of  this 
class  women  should  be  fitted  by  specuii 
training.  Uliere  is  nothing  whicri  retanls 
the  social  advance  of  women  more  than 
their  dislike  to  this.  Without  it  their 
case  is  hopeless.  As  nurses,  as  su|»erin- 
tendents,  as  teachers,  as  visitors  of  the 
poor,  as  {trofessioual  persons,  as  workers, 
if  they  would  ever  establish  for  themselves 
a  recognized  place  in  society',  they  must 
submit  to  slow  and  “  s]H'Cial  training.” 
It  is,  unfortunately,  the  thing  they  most 
shrink  from.  Their  enthusiasm,  which 
w'ould  rush  immediately  into  work,  is 
damped  by  the  necessity  of  long  and 
steady  perseverance.  Theirs  is  that  vault¬ 
ing  ambition  which  overleaps  itself.  So 
much  the  more  reason  is  there  that  while 
young  they  should  be  forced,  us  we  are. 
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to  M’ork  out  their  object  gradually.  It  is  ' 
well  said  in  a  book*  we  have  lately  read, 
and  to  which  we  are  indebted,  that  “  di¬ 
lettante  visiting,  desultory  fits  of  charity, 
iiiiist  give  way  to  serious  a|>|ilicati<»i,  labo¬ 
rious  preparation,  and  long  study.”  The 
same  principle  must  be  carried  o>tt  if  the 
women  of  the  middle  class  should  ever 
have  the  career  of  business  opened  to 
them.  And  why  women  who  have  been 
fitted  for  them  should  not  fill  partnerships 
and  clerkships,  Ije  employed  in  offices,  or 
as  superintendents  of  departments  in  the 
miuiutactories,  we  can  nut  understand. 
In  France  the  wife  and  daughter  are  often 
clerks.  In  England  a  |)ublic  official  was 
desirous  some  time  ago  of  employing 
women,  but  prejudice  8lep|K*d  in  and  trod 
the  wish  >in<ler  his  iron  heel. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  on  objections. 
We  only  state  what  should  be,  and  rely 
on  the  great  principle  that  women  have  a 
right  to  work  fulfilling  itself  in  time.  The 
evil  is  patent  and  sad  enough.  That  a 
woman  of  the  middle  classes  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  three  alteniatives — to  be  a  gov¬ 
erness,  to  stitch,  or  to  die  —  is  in  tliese 
days,  when  bankruptcy  is  so  common,  a 
terrible  social  ]iroblem. 

So  fur  we  have  turned  our  attention 
only  to  the  unemployed  women  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  other  |W)rtion  of  the 
picture  is  no  less  gloomy  in  its  shadows. 
There  are,  as  we  said,  150,000  women  in 
London  working  under  a  shilling  per  day. 
If  we  deduct  from  this  80,000  prostitutes, 
thieves,  ami  bad  characters,  we  have 
70,000  women  who  need  etnj>loyment. 
For  these  there  is  nothing  oj»en.  The 
sewing  m.arket  is  overstocked.  Many  of 
these  have  no  domestic  functions ;  all 
would  be  glad  to  eke  out  their  savings  at 
home  if  they  could.  Now’,  they  have  the 
right  of  human  beings,  as  w’ell  as  men,  to 
participate  in  labor,  and  it  is  a  shameleas 
denial  of  jtistice  to  exclude  them.  But 
the  objection  is  made  that  if  women  are 
mlmitted  to  work,  men  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment.  To  put  out  of  the 
question  the  miserable  selhshness'of  this, 
it  is  false  to  the  facts  of  political  economy. 
For  if  articles  are  made  cheaper  by  in- 
creased  means  of  W’orking,  the  demand 
W’ill  be  greater.  At  first  there  w’ould  be 
some  distress,  but  afterwards  the  Inaiefit 
w’ould  be  felt.  The  very  same  objection 
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in  a  different  form  Avas  made  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  steam-labor,  and  now  we  are 
aware  of  its  futility. 

Let  us  look  on  the  matter  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  instance.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Cheapside, 
has  published  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
on  the  employment  of  Avomen  in  watch¬ 
making.  It  is  both  excellent  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

lie  states  that  after  being  struck  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  Avith  the  immense  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Swiss  Avatches  over  all  but 
our  first-class  ones,  he  determined  “  to 
take  his  own  eyes  for  a  month  through 
their  principal  manufacturing  districts.” 
Ho  states  that  “quality,  strengtli,  and 
elegance  considered,  the  SAviss  are  nearly 
forty  per  cent  under  our  prices.”  lie 
fonnd  in  these  districts  “  causes  in  active 
operation  that  explained  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  From  these  leading  manufacturers  I 
(Mr.  Bennett)  learned  that  1,600,000 
watches  Avere  made  last’  year  (1855)  in 
the  Neufchatel  district,  and  this  over  and 
above  the  jtroduce  of  the  Geneva  district. 
They  »leclare,  too,  that  their  powers  of 
l>roduction  have  doubled  in  the  hist  seven 
years.  The  marvelous  ingenuity  of  their 
tools  and  their  skillful  economy  of  labor 
fully  confirm  this  statement.  ITiottmudH 
of  women  are  at  this  moment  finding 
profitable  employment  at  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  jMjrtion  of  watch-work  throughout 
the  district  round  Neufchatel.  The  sub¬ 
division  of  labor  is  there  made  so  minute 
as  to  adjust  itself  ]»reciscly  to  the  special 
capabilities  of  every  woman's  individual 
dexterity.  The  Avalch  is  composed  of 
m.any  distinct  parts,  some  requiring  force 
and  decision  m  the  worker,  Avhile  many 
are  so  exquisitely  delicate  that  for  them 
the  tine  touch  of  the  female  finger  is  found 
to  bo  far  superior  to  the  clumsy  handling 
of  the  man.  Now,  within  the  London 
district,  including  all  we  had  in  1851, 
there  are  but  4800  in  the  trade,  and  last 
year  only  186,000  watches  were  stamped 
of  British  manufacture.  This  number  is 
so  contemptible  in  proportion  to  our  home 
consumption,  that  in  1855  duty  was  paid 
on  90,070  watches.”  Mr.  Bennett  then 
asks  Avhy  the  vast  mass  of  our  unemployed 
Avomeu  should  not  bo  encouraged  to  enter 
on  a  trade  for  Avhich  Swiss  women  “  have 
proved  themselves  so  eminently  atlapted.” 

“  For  any  man  to  declare,  whatever  his 
motive,  that  the  women  of  London  are  sure  to 
do  badly  w’hat  the  Swiss  are  now  doing  so  well, 
is  an  insult  and  a  fallacy  in  which  I  refuse  to 
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join.  No  factory  system  is  necessary  for  the  I 
manufacture  of  this  very  beautiful  little  machine,  j 
The  &ther  has  but  to  teach  his  own  daughters,  ; 
wife,  and  female  relatives  at  his  own  home ;  and 
then,  just  as  their  leisure  suits,  they  can  per- 1 
form  each  her  part  without  necessarily  interfer-  I 
ing  with  the  most  indispensable  of  her  domestic  I 
duties  Thus  the  whole  family  is  well  pro-  | 
Tided  for ;  and  by  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
the  watch,  the  sale  would  be  increased  indefi-  j 
nitely,  and  this  increase  would  give  additional  i 
employment  to  men  and  women  in  about  equal  I 
proportion.  Working  watchmakers  hare  no 
need  to  fear  the  introduction  of  female  labor  ;  | 
the  large  demand  that  would  necessarily  ensue  I 
when  watches  were  materially  cheapened  in  j 
price,  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
temporary  loss ;  the  change  it  would  effect  j 
would  be  found  not  only  a  moral  good  and  a  ; 
great  social  blessing,  but  would  satisfy  the  ! 
indispensable  requirements  of  a  strong  commer-  . 
cial  neces8it)\”  | 

Now,  let  onr  readers  remember  that  | 
these  are  the  convictions  of  no  theorist,  j 
but  of  a  practical  man,  w'gII  known  to  be  j 
one  of  the  foremost  of  his  guild.  An¬ 
other  point  we  would  call  attention  to,  j 
since  it  meets  an  objection  frequently 
brought  forward  against  the  employment 
of  women,  is  that  this  class  of  work  c!in 
be  carried  on  at  home.  Here,  too,  W'e  see 
the  communion  of  labor,  and  remark  that 
the  l)est  work  is  done  by  men  and  w'omcn  i 
— each  complementing  the  other’s  labor  ;  1 
and  the  law  of  the  difference  in  kind  be-  j 
tween  the  sexes  is  practically  stated  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  when  he  reserves  the  por- 1 
tions  of  the  watch  requiring  decision  and  ' 
force  for  men,  and  those  of  delicate  hand¬ 
ling  for  women.  Such  is  one  opening  for 
that  s.ad  70,000. 

There  are  many  othcj’s.  We  were  glad 
to  see  in  the  Times.,  some  months  ago, 
that  in  the  northeni  counties  women  were  1 
largely  employed  at  the  telegraph  offices.  ( 
For  this  business  the  sex  is  eminently  I 
fitted.  That  fine  sensational  perception 
which  we  spoke  of  in  our  former  article  { 
as  belonging  to  womanhood  seems  almost  i 
to  be  given  to  them  in  anticipation  of  such  | 
employment.  Subtle  quickness  of  sight, ; 
velocity  of  hand,  are  much  needed,  and  j 
W'omen  have  these  by  their  very  nature,  i 
Accuracy,  which  is  the  only  other  re-  ] 
quirement,  should  be  given  them  by  1 
special  training.  | 

Other  fields  of  labor  which  we  have  not  j 
seen  mentioned,  though  we  dare  say  they 
have  been,  we  proceed  to  suggest.  As 
engravers  also  w’oraen  might  be  largely 
made  use  for  the  immense  amount  of 


1 
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artistic  female  power  which  is  ninning  to 
waste  in  London  and  Dublin  for  want  of 
a  few  special  training  schpols  .and  a  few 
practically  philanthropic  tra<le8men  would 
astonish  an  investigator.  Engraving  does 
not  require  inventive  power,  which  is  the 
r.are  attribute  of  genius,  but  artistic  talent 
combined  with  keen  apprehension  of  what 
the  artist  meant  to  8.ay,  a  high  sense  of 
the  justice  and  honor  which  ought  to  be 
done  .and  felt  to  his  work,  and  a  fine 
knowledge  of  the  importance  and  the 
effects  of  chiaroscuro.  For  this,  of  course, 
training  is  necessary  ;  but,  supposing  that 
given,  we  should  ch.allenge  any  objector 
who  should  say  th.at  these  qualities  are 
not  to  be  found  in  womanhood. 

As  designers  of  chintzes,  wall-pa j>er, 
muslins,  and  lace,  we  believe  th.at  they  are 
employed  ;  but  no  means  h.ave  as  yet,  so 
fitr  as  we  know,  been  taken  to  teach 
women  the  art ;  .and  as  long  as  there  are 
no  constituted  schools  or  tr.aining-places 
where  talent  for  such  business  can  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  whore  the  manufacturers 
may  look  for  women  whose  genius  for  the 
work  they  may  be  assured  of,  so  long  no 
practical  efforts  in  this  line  can  be  made 
to  meet  th.at  sad  70,000. 

Much  cry  is  there  in  America  about  ad¬ 
mitting  women  to  the  franchise.  It  is 
foumled  on  their  rights  and  duties  as 
human  beings.  Talleyrand  himself  de¬ 
clared  th.at  their  exclusion  was,  on  abstract 
principles,  imj)08sible  of  explan.ation. 
Here,  however,  in  England,  John  Bright, 
Quaker  as  he  is,  and  accustomed,  we 
suppose,  to  female  preaching,  would 
scarcely  push  reform  so  far.  IJut  there 
is  a  cry  which  every  tr\ie  man  should 
raise  in  these  countries  —  a  cry  of  indig¬ 
nation  against  men  who  exclude  women, 
not  from  the  franchise,  but  from  work 
which  belongs  by  right  to  them.  One 
8h.ameful  instance  stjires  us  in  the  face 
every  d.ay  we  live.  We  enter  a  large 
shop  in  London,  or  one  of  the  great  Dub¬ 
lin  marts,  and  there  what  do  we  see  ? 
T.all  fellows,  whose  “essences  turn  the 
live  air  rick,”  with  sallow  faces  and  abun¬ 
dant  h:tir,  whose  sole  exorcise  is  a  well- 
calculated  vault  over  the  counter,  whisk¬ 
ing  silks  and  smoothing  s<atins,  discoursing 
on  the  mysteries  ot  muslin  and  lace, 
measuring  riblmns  with  hands  in  which 
we  long  to  put  the  8pa<le  or  the  swonl, 
and  often  —  sometimes  w'ith  eneourage- 
t  ment — muttering  some  fdde  complimental 
i  impertinence  into  the  ear  of  a  lady  cus- 
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toraer.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  young 
men  themselves;  they  are  generally  a  tine 
set  of  youths,  who  desire  some  nobler  and 
more  fitting  life,  and  whose  faults  are  the 
faults  of  a  false  position.  But  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  what  we  have  said  on  the 
difference  in  kind  between  the  sexes,  and 
ui  the  variety  of  spheres  of  work  follow¬ 
ing  therefrom,  these  men  are  out  of  place. 
Tlie  work  itself  is  not  mean  work  —  no 
work  is  degrading  if  well  done  ;  but  it  is 
shocking  to  see  a  mati  dandling  a  score  of 
ribbons  on  his  strong  arm  —  not  that  the 
work  is  a  degradation,  but  that  it  is  driv¬ 
ing  women  to  loss  and  min.  “  Back, 
gentlemen,  back,”  says  Legouve,  “  you 
not  only  arc  out  of  your  pla<-e,  but  you 
usurp  the  place  of  others.”  In  France  it 
is  very  different,  and  the  preponderating 
influence  of  French  fashion,  which  owes 
its  j)ower  to  the  icomen  of  France,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  opposite 
arrangement.  Women  sell,  too,  much 
better  than  men ;  they  are  quicker  in 
their  intuitions  of  the  wish  and  t.aste  of 
the  customer,  and  are  much  more  able  in 
that  vivid  recommendation  of  an  article 
which  jHjrsuades  the  buyer  even  against 
his  will.  We  have  heard  a  Frenchwoman 
selling  .and  recommending  a  Iwnnet,  and 
the  wliole  of  this  affaire  (le  tete  was  done 
charmingly.  The  advantages  of  employ¬ 
ing  women  largely  as  sellers  in  shops  fol¬ 
low  directly  from  the  natural  characteris¬ 
tics  of  wom.anhood.  The  practical  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  immense ;  the  things 
would  be  shown  off  better,  and  sold 
quicker ;  the  same  inventive  genius  which 
has  put  French  fashion  on  the  summit  of 
society  would  be  drawn  out  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

For  all  these  positions  of  work  a  more 
enlarged  system  of  education  and  training 
is  ncc(‘ssary.  No  father  or  mother  to 
whom  there  is  the  possibility  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  should  permit  their  daughters  to 
grow  up  without  practical  knowledge; 
book-keeping,  for  example,  an<l  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  trade  and  its  fluctn.ations.  Habits 
of  business  should  be  early  instilled  into 
their  minds,  that  the^'  may  be  able  to 
meet  their  huslmmls  with  help  and  skilled 
advice.  It  is  a  strange  .anomaly  to  see 
practic.al  men,  who  wear  out  life  in  work, 
succumbing  to  the  idea  that  for  their 
daughters  and  their  wives  the  creed  of 
fashion  is  good  —  that  deadly  cree<l  th.at 
idleness  and  accomplishments,  etrenmK 
inertia;,  make  the  lady.  She  is  a  lady  who 


is  one  in  heart,  who  has  that  within  that 
pas.seth  show.  They  will  not  be  the  less 
.accomplished  for  such  practical  teaching. 
A  M  oinan  who  feels  her  feet  well  set  on 
the  rock  of  some  useful  knowledge  will 
have  a  zest  in  her  piano  and  easel  which 
the  mere  dilettante  in  life  can  never  know. 
The  ennui  which  keeps  a  girl  back  in  her 
acoomplishments  will  vanish,  and  Beet¬ 
hoven  will  be  all  the  more  loved  when  it 
follows  .as  a  relief  from  the  sterner  pui-suits 
of  single  and  double  entry.  The  study  of 
business  will  give  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
mind,  and  will  make  a  maiden  feel  that 
she  c.an  be  useful  in  life,  that  her  father, 
or  brother,  or  future  spouse,  will  find  in 
her  a  helpmeet  now  and  herealler.  We 
do  not  eonfine  the  jiractical  education  of 
the  women  of  the  middle  classes  to  these 
things,  but  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  if  a  parent  would  save 
his  daughter  from  hysteria,  weakne.ss, 
morbid  selfanalysis,  that  feeling  of  use¬ 
lessness  which  kills  existence,  he  should 
give  her  an  education  which  will  bear  on 
some  practical,  remunerative  business  in 
life.  Each  parent  may  choose  such  a  pur¬ 
suit  as  he  sees  adapted  to  his  daughter’s 
temperament,  or  to  her  future  position  in 
the  world.  If  this  were  so,  we  should 
have  finer  constitutions  and  finer  charac¬ 
ters  in  our  women.  Sorrow  would  not 
fall  on  them  with  such  a  crushing  weight ; 
the  loss  of  love  would  not  extinguish  life  ; 
we  should  not  have  so  many  self-eating 
women ;  for  in  real,  productive  work  is 
the  p.anacea  of  the  shattered  heart.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  a  woman  that  she  h.as  work, 
though  she  knows  it  not ;  lh.at  the  simple 
round,  the  common  task,  are  suflicient  for 
her  —  wise  advice,  considering  present 
circumstances.  But  have  we  ever  realized 
how  we  men  would  feel  in  the  same  envi¬ 
ronment  ;  have  we  ever  been  just  enough 
to  .allow  the  enonnous  difficulty  of  a  girl’s 
position  who  has  been  given  no  aim  in 
life,  who  has  no  work  cut  out  for  her,  who 
is  forced  to  fiml  in  trivial  duties  the  only 
realization  of  those  high  prophecies  within 
her  of  action  spent  on  worthy  objects? 
We  talk  much  nonsense  of  Avoman's 
sphere.  Her  sphere  is  every  Avhere,  and 
we  confine  it  to  the  drawing-room  and  the 
kitchen.  It  is  her  duty,  true,  to  be  .at 
home,  .and  to  Avork  at  home ;  but  what 
becomes  of  all  the  unem[)loyed  time? 
There  are  many  Avomeu  who  have  no 
home  functions.  It  is  a  Christian  thing 
to  boAv  before  God’s  will ;  and  we  coolly 
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tell  women  that  they  must  work  out  their  possessed  by  the  higher  classes,  so  called, 
life  quietly  among  their  cireumstanees.  that  they  liave  not  a  proportional  value 
The  question  which  we  never  think  of  is,  for  their  toil.  Such  a  battle,  we  say,  can 
whether  they  may  not  be  put  out  into  life  not  be  arranged  by  law,  for  the  law  of  to- 
under  better  circumstances;  and  it  is  our  day  would  not  be  suitable  for  to-morrow; 
imperative  duty  as  parents  and  as  men  to  and  secondly,  every  political  economist 
see  that  our  daughters’  lives  are  not  al-  knows  that  the  equality  [U’ojwsed  by 
ways  imprisoned  by  the  chains  of  circum-  socialism  only  settles  the  evil  for  the  time 
stance  and  convention.  It  is  ouriinpera-  — that  twenty  years  after  property  had 
tive  doty  to  cease  mocking  them  with  a  been  equalized  it  would  be  unequ.-dized 
Christian  formula,  as  long  as  we  do  nothing  again  ;  for  the  men  of  intellect  and  perse- 
ourselves  to  free  them  from  a  bitter  atul  verance  would  soon  uplift,  themselves  into 
hard  necessity.  This  can  only  be  done  by  wealth,  and  claim  in  their  turn  the  right 
supplying  them  with  an  aim  and  real  work  of  labor  to  well-w’on  jiroperty. 
in  lite.  One  remedy  alone  exists  —  the  spirit  of 

Tlie  same  holds  good  of  the  girls  of  the  the  cross  of  Christ.  Private  property,  as 
lower  classes.  The  evil  of  many  a  girls’  the  name  im|x)rts,  is  not  to  be  seized  b^ 
school  is  that  nothing  but  sewung  is  taught,  others  ;  but  it  may  be  given  freely,  sacri- 
Neither  intellect  nor  character  is  devel-  ticed  nobly,  through  love;  given,  not  by 
oped.  No  aim  is  given  to  them  in  life,  an  outward  and  coercive  law,  but  by  an 
and  when  they  leave  school,  instead  of  re-  inward  and  free  desire,  which  feels  that 
joieing  to  enter  on  an  arena  where  they  by  a  real  right,  founded  on  no  written 
hope  for  conquest,  their  eyes  grow  dull,  law,  but  on  unwritten  equity,  the  poor 
and  their  intellect  and  active  ]>ower  lose  should  receive  of  the  rich  man’s  snrplns. 
all  energy;  for  they  feel  that  they  an.*  Men  cry  that  the  laboring  classes  have  no 
le.aving  the  only  home,  the  only  imjietus  resjiect  for  rights.  We  know  no  body  of 
of  exertion,  in  leaving  school.  We  our-  men  tli.at,  :ia  such,  have  a  deejMjr  venera- 
selves  have  known  a  school  in  London,  tion  for  rights  than  the  working  classes  of 
where  the  clergyman  refused  to  teach  this  kingdom.  Their  very  nature  is  built 
geography  to  the  girls,  alleging  that  sew-  on  it.  liut  when  they  he.ar  their  rights 
ing  and  spiritual  instruction  were  sufficient  decried  —  and  labor  has  its  rights  —  when 
for  them,  as  if  shirt-making  could  keep  they  see  a  rich  man  feeding  high  and 
them  alive  —  as  if  spiritual  instruction  sleeping  soft  by  their  ine.ans,  and  then  re- 
would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  keep  fusing  to  give,  and  denying  their  brother- 
them  tnie  and  chaste,  without  purpose  in  hood  as  men,  then  they  cry  against  the 
life,  or  intellectual  power  to  understand  wrong,  lilindly  and  by  false  methods,  it 
what  truth  was.  is  trtie,  they  try  to  esublish  their  rights, 

We  will  now'  turn  our  attention  to  the  but  nevertheless  the  cry  is  based  on  truth, 
influence  and  mission  of  w'omen,  with  It  is  a  wrong,  not  in  the  sight  of  earthly 
regard  to  the  great  social  problems  of  the  law,  but  in  tl)e  eyes  of  the  eternal  eipiities 
dav.  of  heavenly  love.  The  working  man  has 

^he  first  of  these  is  the  contest  between  no  resj>ect  for  wealth  and  rank  per  se.  A 
the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of  lord,  a  rich  manufacturer,  who  is  not  noble 
labor  —  a  contest  as  old  as  David’s  time,  in  heart,  or  rich  in  honor,  is  a  worthless 
when  he  demanded  food  as  a  right  from  piece  of  flesh  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  men. 
Nabal  in  requital  for  protection  ;  as  old  as  To  venerate  snch  a  man  is  to  degrade 
Kehoboam’s,  when  on  the  death  of  Solo-  veneration  into  idolatry.  But  no  honest 
mon  the  oppressed  w'orking  classi‘s  of  working  m.an  ever  grudged  the  rich  man 
Isratd  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rich,  his  riches,  or  the  j)cer  his  rank,  when  he 
which  was  concentrated  in  the  haughty  beheld  him  in  life  and  action  recognizing 
lordlings  of  the  court ;  a  contest  shifting  the  laborer  as  a  brother,  as  one  who  had 
from  age  to  .age,  and  changing  with  a  his  rights,  and  giving  freely  and  nobly  of 
nation’s  change.s,  but  always  underlying  a  that  which  Go<l  had  given.  For  such  a 
large  national  life ;  a  contest  which  can  man — and  many  such  there  are  in  Britain 
not  be  arranged  by  law,  for  the  rich  w'ill  —  the  working  men  have  a  deep  respect, 
always  feel  that  they  have  an  indefe.asible  and  would  with  their  utmost  help  defend 
right  to  their  property;  and  the  strug-  his  property  from  wrong;  but  to  the 
gling  mass  of  laborers  will  ever  declare,  fool  of  wealth  and  position  no  honor  is 
as  they  look  on  the  vast  surplus  of  w'ealth  due. 
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Two  spintual  principles,  windy  recog- 1 
nizcd  and  largely  acted  on,  can  alone  : 
atone  this  war :  the  spirit  of  giving  in  | 
love,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  brother- , 
hood.  To  feel  that  wealth  is  ours,  not  to  I 
aggrandize  or  minister  luxury  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  to  bless  and  elevate  others ;  | 
to  feel  that  jtroperty  or  r.ank  does  not 
make  us  higher  or  more  worthy  than  him  i 
who  has  them  not,  but  all  the  more  his  j 
brother ;  to  meet  men  as  the  children  of  j 
the  same  Father  on  an  equal  footing,  giv-  j 
ing  them  our  hand,  not  in  condescension, 
but  with  .all  the  case  of  a  conviction 
which  has  so  entered  life  as  to  make  it  | 
unconscious  of  itself,  liy  these,  and  these  ! 
alone,  can  the  Chartist  and  the  Socialistic  - 
cry  be  stilled.  j 

Now,  both  these  spiritual  princijiles 
ought  to  find  a  natural  home  in  woman-  , 
hoo«l,  if  it  be  true  womanhood.  AVomen 
by  their  very  nature  possess  the  dticpest 
power  of  seli-sacrifice,  a  keen  ajipreeiation  I 
of  rights,  and  an  exquisite  faculty  of  sym- 
athy.  They  should  lx>  martyiv ;  that  is, 
igh  witnesses  to  the  world  of  tlie  rights 
of  the  poor  to  the  rich  man’s  surplus 
wealth,  of  the  nght  of  the  laboring  man 
to  be  reeognize«l  .as  a  man  and  a  brother. 
Both  in  society  and  in  action  they  can  do 
much.  They  can  spread  the  idea  far  and 
wide  in  those  circles  where  their  influence 
is  paramount.  They  can  manifest  to  the 
working  man  that  they,  at  least,  despist* 
the  unchristi<an  tenns  of  upper  and  lower 
chisses.  They  can  —  by  a  largo  sacrifice, 
by  sacrifices  undreamt  of  as  yet  —  show 
to  the  world  that  there  is  to  them  a  high¬ 
er  right  th.an  the  right  of  property — that 
there  is  no  such  thing  to  them  as  the 
glory  of  nuik  or  wealth  apart  from  worth. 
They  may  personally,  by  visiting  and 
kindly  words,  by  a  steady  recognition  of 
the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  all,  tejich 
the  working  man  that  they  hold  him  as 
one  with  themselves  —  and  in  this  they 
may  find  a  noble  mission ;  for  what  is 
nobler  than  to  sacrifice  and  sympathize 
largely,  than  to  promulgate  truth,  in 
order  thus  to  crush  a  social  falsehood  ? 
Their  influence  is  enormous,  as  all  indirect 
influence  is  in  a  social  question  of  this 
kind.  They  act  on  it  not  by  law’  or  force, 
but  by  the  spiritmil  powers  of  their  w’c- 
manhood  ;  they  know  not  what  might  one 
word  of  theii’S  may  have,  spoken  at  a 
fitting  moment ;  they  know  not  the  pow¬ 
er  which  the  quiet  inculcation  of  these 
truths  may  possess  over  their  brothers. 


husbands,  or  fathers.  Tlie  contrary  is 
too  often  true.  Maiiy  a  woman,  marry¬ 
ing  a  man  w’ho  before  had  been  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  advance  of  his  laborers  and 
tenants,  draws  him  aw.ay  to  vanity  and 
town-life,  and  spends  his  money  in  adorn¬ 
ing  herself  or  her  house.  Such  a  heart  is 
false  to  all  the  high  promptings  of  its  avo- 
manhood.  But  if  she  act  with  and 
strengthen  her  husband  in  his  plans,  and 
add  to  the  directing  jmwer  and  thought 
of  the  man  her  own  delicate  symi>athy, 
her  righteous  conviction  of  Christian 
right,  and  her  own  fine  and  proper  labor, 
then,  in  mutual  dependence  on  each  other, 
the  man  .and  the  woman  Avill  work  out  an 
.answ'er  on  their  own  estate,  at  least,  to 
the  problem  of  the  rights  of  projxrty  and 
the  rights  of  labor. 

AVe  believe  that  women  .are  Avilling  and 
ready  to  do  this,  but  they  have  not  the 
knowledge.  How  can  thej'  energize 
agaijjst  an  evil  if  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  evil  ?  AA'e  keep  the 

flowers  of  woman  in  abt*yance :  Ave  crush 
lalf  the  influence  of  humanity  as  long  as 
^  we  give  to  our  d.aughters  and  our  wives 
;  inadequate  culture.  AA’^omen  seldom  take 
I  much  interest  in  these  social  enigmas  in 
'  after-life.  From  their  girlhood  aa’c  Avould 
^  teach  them  political  economy,  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  n.ational  life,  and  the  storms 
I  Avhich  brood  ujion  the  surface  AA’hich  ap- 
j  pears  so  still  to  them.  They  should  be 
accustomed  to  look  on  these  problems  as 
I  subjects  of  solution  which  they  are  to 
I  help  to  solve.  They  should  be  acquaint- 
I  ed  AA’ith  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the 
!  laboring  classes,  AA’ith  their  struggles, 

]  their  aspii  ations,  and  their  demands,  and 
urged  to  do  their  utmost  in  life  to  meet 
their  difficulties.  They  should  be  taught 
that  the  only  principles  Avhich  AA’ill  solve 
j  the  social  knots,  are  those  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  AA’hieh  God  hjis  preeminently  giv'en 
them  as  Avoinen.  Again,  avo  say,  aa  c  AA-ant 
I  a  larger,  more  human,  and  more  prosjiec- 
j  tive  education  for  our  AA’omen.  AA^e  Avlsh 
I  them  not  only  to  knoAA’  Christianity,  but 
i  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
the  domestic,  social,  and  national  life  of 
the  world. 

There  is  another  social  question  AA’hich 
;  has  arisen  more  injinedi.ately  in  conse- 
'  quence  of  the  advance  of  civilization. 

!  This  is  the  division  of  labor  and  its  eft 
j  fects.  Now,  in  early  national  life,  or  in 
savage  communities,  all  the  energies  of  a 
'  man  are  draAvu  out ;  for  the  various  nature 
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of  his  occupations  necessarily  calls  into ; 
vigorous  action  all  the  varied  and  com¬ 
plex  j>owers  of  the  individual.  But  by 
the  minute  subdivision  of  labor  which  a 
large  civilization  brings  with  it,  and  to 
which  we  owe  the  j)eHection  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  intellect  is  dwarfed  and  con¬ 
fined  ;  for,  in  all  life,  excellence  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  corresj)onding  loss.  A  man 
W'hose  whole  being  is  devoted  to  washing 
bottles,  or  cutting  corks,  or  pointing 
needles,  becomes  only  a  machine ;  his 
whole  nature,  intellect,  .and  senses  are 
restrieted  to  one  thing,  and  all  the  rest  of 
his  powers  lie  fidlow  for  want  of  culture. 
Life  is  as  wearisome  and  monotonous  as 
if  he  were  an  ass  in  a  mill,  ever  yuisuing 
the  same  unthinking  round.  Now  this  | 
can  not  be  changed.  In  a  largely  [)oj)u- 
lated  and  productive  country  the  division 
of  labor  is  a  necessity.  The  question  is,  j 
can  not  the  consequent  evil  be  alleviated  ?  ' 
Much  may  be  done  by  mechanics’  insti-  j 
tutes,  lectures,  and  libraries ;  but  it  has  ' 
often  struck  us  th.at  if  readers  were  aj)-  j 
pointed  to  the  large  rooms  in  the  manufac- 1 
tories,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  practiced  : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  monastery,  some  of  j 
the  men — we  venture  to  say  almost  all —  | 
would  be  glad.  Of  course  the  books 
should  be  amusing  and  instructive.  Short 
explanations  also  could  he  given.  Now, ' 
we  see  no  reason  why  these  readers  j 
should  not  be  women  who  had  gone  : 
through  an  elocutive  and  literary  training  ' 
for  their  work.  They  would  readily 
come  for  a  small  salary,  and  should  ' 
be  drawn  from  the  unemployed  women  I 
of  the  mi«ldle  classes.  Tljere  would  I 
be  no  evil  arising  from  this,  no  insults 
would  be  offered.  We  have  deep  trust 
in  the  thorough  desire  of  elevation,  and 
in  the  natural  reverence  of  wom.anhood, 
and  in  the  manly  character  of  the  me-  ] 
chanics  of  England.  We  believe  that 
such  a  scheme,  if  earned  out  in  practice, 
would  tell  most  beneficially  on  the  evil  of 
the  division  of  labor,  and  indirectly  on 
the  character  of  the  men. 

We  come  now  to  a  difficult  subject,  j 
difficult  because  whatever  views  are  put ; 
forward  they  are  sure  to  meet  opponents. 
Tl)e  subject  is  the  elevation  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes.  Noav,  a  cl.ass  can  only  be  up- 
lifte<l  by  its  own  power ;  no  outward  j 
force  c.an  ever  suceeed.  This  is  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Socialism  :  that  the  improvement 
of  the  well-being  of  a  class  is  equivalent 
to  its  elevation  in  the  scale.  On  the  con- 1 


trary,  all  improvement  must  begin  from 
the  inward  and  work  itself  forth  to  the 
outward.  Only  by  self-culture  can  the 
w'orking  classes  be  raised  —  by  moral, 
religious,  mental,  .and  physical  selfcul¬ 
ture.  But  men  object  to  this  on  the 
grounds  of  the  division  of  labor.  They 
say  that  one  man  is  born  to  think  and 
another  man  to  work,  and  that  every  class 
should  keep  to  its  own  sphere,  t^alse; 
for  as  surely  as  each  man’s  soul  is  his  own 
proper  care  —  as  surely  as  no  one  has  a 
commission  from  God  to  hold  the  spirit 
of  any  in  his  hand  —  so  surely  no  man  has 
a  right  to  assume  the  power  of  thinking 
for  his  brethren.  No  ;  the  working  man 
has  a  right,  as  a  man,  to  believe  in  God 
for  himself ;  to  cultivate  his  reason  for 
himself.  Thought  is  as  universal  as  re¬ 
ligion,  and  it  is  as  much  a  man’s  duty 
to  elevate  his  intellect  as  to  elevate  his 
spirit ;  and  to  keep  the  working  man  ever 
to  his  drudgery,  to  unfold  his  animal  low¬ 
ers  alone,  to  shut  him  out  from  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  mind  within  him,  is  as  shame¬ 
ful  as  to  reserve  the  Gospel  of  Christ  only 
for  the  initiated.  Protestantism  protests, 
in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
to  investigate  truth  for  himself;  and  we 
are  liilse  to  the  Ibumhation-stone  of  the 
Beformatioii  when  we  close  the  avenues 
of  culture  from  the  working  man,  by 
prating  of  the  division  of  labor  as  God’s 
law.  Our  work  as  educated  men  and  wo¬ 
men  is  not  to  damn  thinking  in  our  labor¬ 
ers,  but  to  help  them  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves.  Every  thing  is  given  to  us  to  im¬ 
part  fearlessly  and  freely.  A  great  soul 
only  finds  its  true  existence  m  making 
others  great.  W e  have  said  that  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  laboring  classes  must  begin 
from  themselves,  must  arise  from  their 
own  wish.  Our  business,  then,  is  to 
aw.ake  that  wish,  to  stir  the  spirits  of  a 
class  we  have  too  long  ignored  to  mental 
exertion,  by  manifesting  to  them  truth, 
religious  and  intellectiud^,  by  representing 
with  a  brother’s  kindly  power  the  ide.als 
of  existence. 

To  enter  into  the  means  by  which  men 
can  initiate  tliis  is  foreign  from  our  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  us  see  what  jiowers  woman  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  masses. 

Practically,  a  woman  may  do  much  to¬ 
wards  the  improvements  of  the  home  life 
of  the  laborer.  To  expect  that  a  man  or 
a  woman  living  in  a  narrow  room  and  eat¬ 
ing  daily  unwholesome  and  half-cooked 
food,  can  have  the  wish  for  elevation  spir- 
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ituAlly  or  intellectually,  is  a  miserable  mis- ' 
take.  There  is  nothing  which  so  depresses  ' 
mind  or  so  enfeebles  struggle  as  bad  food 
succeeded  by  bad  digestion.  Now',  here 
a  woman — a  lady — in  her  visits  may  do 
much.  Every  woman  who  hiis  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  poor  should  make  herself  a  mis¬ 
tress  of  cooking.  She  should  possess  her¬ 
self  of  Soyer’s  receipts  for  cheap  dishes 
and  teach  them  to  every  laboring  man’s 
wife  and  daughter.  She  will  find  that 
many  a  satisfying,  wholesome  family  dish 
cun  be  made  lor  a  few  |>ence.  To  us  it  is 
most  melancholy  sometimes  to  sec  young 
girls  reading  the  Bible  only  to  the  poor, 
while  hall-starvation  is  staring  greedily 
through  the  eyes  of  the  listeners.  How 
can  they  feel  an  interest  in  spiritual  truth 
while  they  have  that  bitter  inward  gnaw¬ 
ing  ?  And  yet  by  a  little  trouble  these 
ladies  can  really  lay  the  foundation  of  a  | 
desire  for  knowledge  by  giving  the  laborer  ^ 
better  food  .and  a  more  healthful  stomach.  | 
In  the  worst  parts  of  the  parish  of  St. ' 
Giles,  full  of  ghastly  |)overty  and  more  , 
ghastly  degradation,  a  young  girl,  w'ho  j 
had  been  redeemed  from  the  midst  ofi 
them,  and  w’hose  story  is  one  of  those 
romantic  ones  which  w'e  meet  freoucntly 
in  the  details  of  the  London  City  Mission,  j 
has  opened  a  large  district  to  the  means  j 
of  improvement.  She  had  sought  instruc¬ 
tion  in  books,  in  the  Bible,  and  in  easy 
literature,  in  cooking,  and  then  she  wciJt 
a  self-constituted  missionary  among  her 
early  friends.  She  taught  simple  dishes, 
she  read  the  Scriptures  and  other  books  ■ 
to  the  men  and  Avomen.  There  wa.s  but  I 
one  large  kettle  .among  the  inhabit.ants  of  j 
a  Avhole  street.  She  induced  them  to 
chib  together  and  to  make  tea  for  them-  j 
selves  in  this  monster  of  ironmongery, 
and  got  them  to  meet  socially  at  one 
another’s  houses,  linked  them  together  by 
a  common  bond,  excited  them  to  learning 
and  elevation,  established  a  system  of 
comfortable  food,  and  spre.ad  thus  a  spirit 
of  communion  and  a  desire  of  something 
higher  through  the  w'orst  streets  of  the 
district. 

Now,  if  ladies  would  do  this  where  they 
could,  and  where  they  could  not  would 
educate  and  train  some  one  to  do  it,  of 
the  place  and  rank  they  wish  to  improve, 
they  w’ould  give  a  vast  heave  to  tliat  inert 
Sisyphoean  stone,  the  awakening  of  the 
low'est  class  of  working  men  and  women. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  w'ould  make 
this  more  practical  and  more  possible  for 
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ladies,  if  they  would  resolve  on  teaching 
every  girl  in  the  parish-school  a  cheap 
system  of  cookery.  Again,  there  comes 
before  us  that  cruel  thought  that  our  edu¬ 
cation  of  poor  girls  is  not  a  prospective 
one.  If  they  left  our  school  good  cooks, 
there  is  not  a  shadow'  of  doubt  that  one 
of  the  reasons  which  drives  the  husband 
and  the  father  to  the  gin-palaoe  would  be 
removed.  A  good  dinner  will  keep  a  man 
at  home,  and  give  him  a  quiet  rest  and 
exhilaration  after  the  labors  of  the  day, 
prevent  him  from  seeking  a  false  repose 
m  false  excitement,  and  establish  in  him 
a  love  of  that  home  where  he  is  so  com¬ 
fortable.  A  pleasant  home  life  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  elevation  of  the  w'orking 
man. 

Again,  women  are  calculated  by  their 
very  nature  to  impress  men  by  order, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  nothing 
tends  more  than  these  to  elevate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  W'orking  man.  These  princi¬ 
ples,  and  the  high  ground  Christianity 
puts  them  on,  should  also  be  engrained  in 
girls  by  ladies. 

All  this  m.ay  seem  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  we  started  with,  that  the  elevation 
of  any  class  can  not  be  gained  by  better¬ 
ing  their  condition,  but  must  be  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  their  own  inward  force.  But  we 
do  not  say  that  these  things  will  elevate 
them ;  they  are  solely  our  duty,  because 
they  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of 
elevation  ;  they  do  make  the  field  of  self¬ 
culture  an  easy  one  to  w’ork  in. 

But  w'omen  c.an  do  far  more.  Their 
very  nature  te.aches  them  with  keenness 
the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  leads  them  to  the  thought  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual ;  and  so, 
as  the  first  step  in  culture,  they  may  make 
a  man  feel  his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  hu¬ 
man  being ;  may  induce  him  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  within  him,  spirit 
and  mind,  infinitely  more  grand  than  any 
thing  material ;  and  that  to  degrade  either 
by  neglect  is  ruinous,  to  exalt  either  is  the 
essence  of  manliness.  Women  lutve  a 
strong  sympathy  ;  w'e  beseech  of  them  to 
be  true  to  their  nature,  and  to  go  fearless¬ 
ly  and  sisterly  among  the  men  they  may 
chance  to  meet,  and  witness  by  their  lives 
to  the  fact  of  brotherhood,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility  of  man.  Impossible  1 
But  what  has  not  Miss  Marsh  done? 
Taught  a  whole  class,  and  that  generally 
esteemed  the  rudest,  to  elevate  them¬ 
selves.  Casting  herself  in  a  noble  womanly 
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tru8t  of  manhood  on  the  hearts  of  these  |  alone  can  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
rough  men,  she  tamed,  and  blessed,  and  I  problems  of  existence, 
exalted  all.  With  one  word  she  quelled  <  The  fourth  important  social  difficulty 
the  riot  at  Sydenham,  when  the  law  had  on  which  the  influence  of  woman  is  bene* 
fitiled ;  for  the  men  loved  her  who  had  :  flcial,  is  the  better  working  and  arrange- 
taught  them  that  they  were  men  ;  they  j  ment  of  institutions  and  schools.  Under 
loved  her,  for  she  had  been  to  them  the  '  this  head  we  class  hospitals,  [Hmitentiaries, 
apostle  of  Christian  brotherhood,  of  se- '  workhouses,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  emi- 
rious  religion,  of  a  high  morality ;  they  I  gration  offices,  homes  for  fallen  women, 
loved  her,  for  she  had  gone  amongst  them,  |  training-schools,  and  many  others.  Now, 
not  as  one  of  a  higher  rank,  but  as  a  sister ;  i  in  making  use  of  women  for  the  improvo- 
they  loved  her,  for  she  had  instructed  ment  of  these,  two  principles,  foumled  on 
them  how  to  elevate  themselves ;  they  !  the  laws  of  the  sexes  which  nature  has 
loved  her,  for  she  had  given  them  the  '  laid  down,  are  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  — 
truth  of  eternal  rest  to  balance  a  life  of  ]  that  the  energetic  symp.ithy  and  delicate 
toil ;  the  hope  of  everlasting  life,  to  uplift  I  powers  of  the  woman  should  always  bo 
them  above  the  privation  of  their  posi- 1  combined  with  the  directive  |)owers  of 
tion ;  and  belief  in  one  Father  and  one  |  the  man,  and  that  women  should  act  in 
incarnate  Son,  to  elevate  them  above  the  I  those  jxirtions  w'hich  are  fitted  for  them, 
theories  of  Chartism  into  the  knowledge  i  All  true  wom.anly  work  in  such  institu- 
that  not  by  outward  force  but  by  actual  tions  as  we  have  mentioned  has  been  done 
real  sonship  they  were  already  equal  to  j  in  obedience  to  these  principles.  Where 
all  in  the  sight  of  Him;  all  sons  of  the  1  they  have  been  ignored,  the  work  has  fail- 
one  Father  ;  all  brothers  in  the  one  Christ.  i  ed.  An  illustration  of  the  success  M’hich 
To  a  working  man  believing  that,  all  sys- '  follows  on  a  practical  recognition  of  these 
terns  of  false  elevation,  of  pushing  into  a  '  laws  is  to  be  found  in  Miss  Nightingale's 
higher  rank,  were  dreams,  Socialism  and  '  organization  of  the  female  hospital  staff 
Chartism  w'ere  foolish,  for  they  were  at-  in  the  Crimea.  She  and  the  others  la- 
tempting  to  realize  that  which  had  been  '  bored  in  concert  with,  and  under  the  sup- 
already  realized  for  them  in  Christianity,  j  eiintendence  of  the  metlical  officers.  It 
It  was  high  wom.mhood  which  perform- '  was  a  communion  of  labor.  They  at- 
ed  this  wonder.  She  was  true  to  that  del- 1  tended,  with  feminine  delicacy  and  care, 
icate  intuition,  which  saw  the  good  under  i  to  those  minor  duties,  such  as  dressing 
the  hard  rind,  and  touched  it  into  life.  She  j  wounds,  poulticing,  alleviating  bed-sores, 
was  true  to  that  unfailing  trust  which  distributing  extras,  and  taking  care  of  lin- 
believed  against  hope  in  good;  true  to  that ;  en,  which  are  too  small,  in  the  press  of 
fine  sympathy  which  felt  what  was  neces- !  business,  to  engage  the  surgeon.  They 
sary  to  each  peculiar  character,  and  ap- '  filled  their  proper  sphere,  liy  perfonn- 
plied  a  fitting  balm ;  true  to  truth,  she  ing  these  offices  they  saved  many  lives, 
made  the  men  believe  her ;  true  to  her  ■  Above  all,  they  gave  to  steniness,  and 
whole  womanhood,  she  upraised  them  by  |  terrors,  and  misery,  an  element  of  tender 
presenting  to  their  spirits  an  unconscious  ,  ness,  .and  elevation,  and  religion ;  they  in- 
ideal  in  humanity  to  which  they  strove  to  ;  fused  into  an  atmosphere  of  pain  and  her- 
rise,  and  which  they  felt  to  be  pure  and  ror  the  softening  influence,  the  order,  the 
wortliy.  She  performed  her  mission  w’ell,  gentle  voice,  and  exquisite  sympathy  of 
because  she  W’as  true  to  God ;  and  what  living  womanhood, 
she  has  done  among  the  rough  laborers  “  Ky  »nd  by 

who  have  no  settled  home  may  be  done  Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws : 
by  every  w’oman,  not  in  her  sphere,  but  in  A  kindlier  influence  reigned,  and  every  where 
*  ‘  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 

Hung  round  tlie  sick  .... 

Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 

And  in  their  own  clear  element,  they  moved.” 

_  This  is  poetry,  not  practice ;  in  the  Prin- 

same  principles  as  Miss  Marsh  ;  by  a  deep  j  cms  the  unattractiveness  of  the  work  is 
trust  in  men,  by  a  delicate  human  sympa- !  concealed;  but  the  influence  described  is 
thy  and  intuition,  by  a  belief  in  go^,  by  true.  The  mission  of  women  in  an  hosjii- 
a  life  of  pure  womanly  love,  and  by  a  firm  tal  is  no  easy,  pleasant,  popular  task.  It 
belief  that  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  I  is  a  terrible  and  woful  labor,  and  ought 


the  sphere  ot  action  w’Uich  uod  has  given 
to  each.  At  home,  in  society,  to  all  those 
w'honi  she  touches  in  life,  a  woman  may 
give  high  impulses,  may  enable  them  to 
elevate  themselves  by  working  from  the 
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never  to  be  undertaken  by  a  lady  without 
strong  resolution,  long  training,  and  a  deep 
dependence  u|K)n  God.  The  dilettante 
nurse  is  worth  little  or  nothing.  In  the 
Crimea  the  paid  nurses  were  far  more 
efficient  than  those  who  went  out  from 
love  without  study.  But  a  lady  who,  like 
Miss  Nightingale,  really  tnuns  herself  for 
hospital  .attendance,  and  who  gives  her 
energy  through  love,  and  love  alone,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  invaluable. 

The  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
hospitals  at  home,  :uul  into  the  account  of 
the  military  ones  in  the  Crimesi,  are  two. 
First,  that  a  better  class  of  nurses  are  re¬ 
quired  ;  secondly,  that  a  steady  system  of 
training  Ls  absolutely  necessary.  For  till 
lately  the  body  of  nurses  in  our  hospitals 
has  been  a  most  degraded  one ;  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  in  Ixuidon  means  are  be¬ 
ing  adopted  w'hicb  will  lead  a  higher  class 
of  women  to  enter  on  tliLs  proftissiou.  In 
some  cases  board,  and  even  rooms,  have 
been  allow'ed ;  and  a  retiring  fund  I’or 
worn-out  attendants  has  been  set  on  foot. 
Every  thing,  we  believe,  should,  be  tried 
to  induce  true-hearted  w'omen  to  enter  as 
nurses  into  hospitals,  for,  as  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  says,  an  hospital  ought  to  be  not  only 
a  “  large  medic^  school,  but  also  a  refuge 
and  sohtce  for  disi'ase  and  sudering.” 
Men  and  women  are  more  open  to  reli¬ 
gion  .and  more  softened  in  heart  in  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  but  when  they  are  left  alone  in  their 
agony  and  see  none  but  the  doctor  whose 
sympathies  must  necessarily  be  restrained 
if  he  would  do  his  work  well,  and  a  rough, 
harsh,  vulgar,  and  indelicate  nurse,  what 
hojHj  is  there  that  they  will  leave  the 
house  better  or  more  believing?  We 
must  have  true  womanhood  to  tend  our 
sick.  Our  nurses  must  be  true  to  the  soft 
voice,  and  the  tender  h.ond,  and  the  gentle 
sympathy,  and  the  deep  religion  of  wo¬ 
manhood. 


We  expect  the  time  when  true  women 
—  feeling,  believing,  and  realizing  their 
own  wom.anhood  — will  go  round  our 
wards  and  bless  by  their  very  presence 
the  sick ;  when  Milton’s  terrible  lines 
will  fade  into  falsehood  —  when  it  may  be 
said  of  many  what  the  soldier  s.aid  of  one, 
that  the  very  sluklow  of  Miss  Nightingale 
passing  his  couch  8t*emed  to  do  him  good. 

In  the  United  States,  Miss  Dix,  start¬ 
ing  in  life  as  a  teacher,  began,  when  she 
had  gained  a  sufficiency,  to  visit  the  pris¬ 
ons.  There  her  attention  wiis  directed  to 
lunacy;  for  before  her  time  there  were 
no  public  asylums,  and  the  mad  were  sent 
if  violent  to  prison,  if  harmless  to  the 
workhouses.  She  has  now  been  the  means 
of  establishing  nineteen  asylums.  She  has, 
though  openly  appearing  in  none,  obtain¬ 
ed  thirty-two  acts  of  legislation  for  the  in¬ 
sane,  man.aging  all  the  details  herself,  and 
employing  neither  clerks  nor  official  men ; 
and  slu*  has  gone  through  all  these  asy¬ 
lums,  overseeing  them  and  correcting 
their  abuses.  Very  unpractical  and  very 
poetical,  no  doubt,  but  where  is  the  sen- 
aibU  man  who  would  do  the  same  ? 

Elizabcah  Fry  made  an  era  in  prison 
management.  Mary  Carpenter  is  now  the 
referee  on  all  subjects  connected  with  re¬ 
formatories.  Every  where  womanhood  is 
standing  up  our  equal.  We  are  finding 
out  by  slow  degrees  the  old  law  of  God  ; 
we  are  getting  back  to  the  truths  of  child¬ 
hood.  As  of  old  in  Eden,  manhood  and 
w'omanhood  are  being  wed  anew  —  w'ed 
in  dignified  equality  as  high  helpmeets  in 
the  work  of  the  W’orld.  God  help  the  la¬ 
bor,  and  give  strength,  ho[>e,  and  a  noble 
humility  to  each,  till  man  become  more 
womanly  and  woman  more  manly,  and 
both  unite  in  Him  in  whom  there  is  neith¬ 
er  nuile  nor  female,  but  one  divine  and 
true  humanity. 
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THE  ROMAN  QUESTION:  THE  POPE-IIIS  CHURCH,  COURT,  AND  MINISTERS.* 

A  VERY  remarkable  work  lias  just  ap-  Rheims,  and  the  most  ultramontane  of  the 
peared  at  Brussels,  by  M.  About,  author  bishops,  vie-ars-general,  and  priests  in  the 
of  a  volume  called  La  Cfrt/'e  Contempo-  west  and  south  of  France,  to  a  common 
raine^  published  about  four  years  ago.  feeling  of  anger  and  complaint.  Here 
M.  About,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  were  five  cardinals,  fifteen  archbishops, 
education,  brought  up  at  the  Lycee  Char-  sixty-five  bishops,  hundreds  of  deans  and 
lemayne,  unlike  some  of  his  countrymen  archdeacons,  and  about  fifty  thousand 
who  write  about  Italy  from  the  Boulevard  priests,  and  a  vast  number  of  Jesuits,  lay 
des  ItalhtiB  at  Paris,  has  studied  the  brothers,  nuns,  and  religious  >votnen,  all 
Roman  qtiestion  from  an  actual  point  of  at  once  set  in  motion  to  influence  every 
view,  in  the  States  of  the  Church  itself,  religious  or  seemingly  religious  household 
It  was  on  the  very  ground  of  Rome,  as  in  France,  Allusions  were  made  to  the 
well  SIS  at  Bologna,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  harsh  conduct  of  the  first  N.ipoleon  to- 
at  Rimini,  that  he  picked  up  his  inform.ation  wards  Pius  VII. ;  and  the  Home  Minister 
and  collected  his  facts.  His  fii-st  impres-  was  warned  that  it  would  fare  ill  with  any 
sions,  written  freshly  as  they  occurred,  French  Govemment  which  could  counte- 
.•UHteared  some  months  ago  in  the  Parisian  nance  attacks  on  the  Vicegerent  of  (Jod 
Moniteur  Universd  with  such  changes  on  earth.  To  these  passionate  assertions, 
and  modifications  as  the  editor  of  the  urged  with  priestly  perseverance,  M.  Del- 
French  Government  journ.al  imposed.  His  angle  was  not  wholly  insensible;  and  M. 
articles,  somewhat  desultorj’  .and  fragmen  About  was  tohl  by  the  Minister  that  he 
tary,  were  nevertheless  truthfiil  and  im-  nmst  write  no  more  on  Rome,  the  Pope, 
partial — so  truthful,  indeed,  as  to  provoke  the  Canlinals,  or  the  congregation  of  the 
violent  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  Prop.aganda,  at  least  in  the  Government 
Pontifical  Govemment.  The  consequence  Monite^tr.  The  articles  which  had  al- 
was  th.at  the  clever  writer,  though  backed  ready  appeared  h.ad,  however,  gre.atly 
by  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  person-  piqued  public  curiosity,  and  pleased  the 
age  in  the  state,  was  forced  suddenly  to  most  Intelligent  portion  of  the  reading  and 
suspend  his  labors  in  reference  to  Rome,  thinking  public  in  France.  Testimonies 
the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  .and  the  St.ates  of  to  this  eflect  crowded  on  the  gifted  author 
the  Cliurch.  The  Papal  nuneio  at  Paris,  from  all  sides ;  and  as  the  situation  of 
the  sleek  Sacconi,  exhibited  a  diplomatic  Italy  grew  more  uneasy,  urgent,  an<l  un- 
and  episcopal  dissatisfaction  to  the  French  quiet,  M.  About  determined  to  devote 
authorities;  and  his  secretary',  the  Abbt“  himself  to  the  production  of  a  special  book 
Compiet.a,  did  not  fail  to  proclaim  in  ultra-  on  Rome,  the  Roman  Question,  and  the 

States  of  the  (’hurch.  He  retouched  his 
notes,  he  revise*!  his  reminiscenecs,  he 
consulted  statistical  volumes,  ho  conversed 
and  corresponded  with  illustrious  Italians 
in  and  out  of  Italy,,  and  the  result  of  all 
this  thought,  labor,  and  iKmmanship  is  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Ibe  first  edition 
was  published  in  Belgium  in  the  first  d.ays 
of  M.ay  —  a  cotmtry  in  which  there  exists 
nearly  as  much  freedom  of  the  pre.s8  .as  in 
Enghand  ;  and  this  impruit  was  exhausted 
in  a  very  few  days  without  satisfying  half 
the  people  in  P.ari8,  who  would  be  satiated 
with  the  work  under  any  circumstances. 


mont.ane  societv  the  sc.andal  caused  to  .... 
truly  devout  ftomanists  by  these  Voltai¬ 
rian  sketches,  so  sparkling  with  wit,  humor, 
and  that  mocking  irony  before  which  even 
truth  itself  sometimes,  and  for  a  season 
only,  fares  second-best.  Npr  was  this  by 
any  means  the  worst  of  it.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Nicea,  acting  on  behalf  of  his 
spiritual  father,  the  Pope,  had  roused  the 
five  French  cardinals,  the  Archbishops  of 
Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Lyons,  and 

•  La  Qwation  Rotnaine.  Par  K  About.  Brui- 
lles:  Meline,  Cans  et  Cie. 
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A  question  then  arose  whether  the  volume 
nii^ht  not  be  ]»rinted  in  France  by  some 
independent  publisher.  The  Council  of 
State  sate  on  the  subject  and  decided  in 
the  ne^jative,  so  that  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
of  May  the  partisans  of  the  Pope  and  his 
bad  government  thus  felicitated  them¬ 
selves  that  the  volume  could  not  ap|H.‘ar 
in  France;  but  in  the  Lost  moments,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  for  Italy,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  decided  that  the  work  should  be 
also  published  in  Paris  as  well  :is  admitted 
from  Helgium,  so  that  the  Parisians  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  as  clear 
and  pungent  prose  against  the  Papacy 
printed  both  in  Belgium  and  in  France  as 
has  been  written  since  Candide  or  Micro- 
tnigas  first  saw  the  light  some  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ago.* 

It  is  not  that  M.  About  has  any  |)er8onal 
spite  against  the  Pope  himself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  feels  kindly  towards  a  man 
aged  and  infirm,  whose  private  life  is  ex¬ 
emplary,  and  who  practices  seif  denLal  and 
disinterestedness  on  a  throne  often  dis¬ 
figured  by  selfishness  and  corruption.  The 
French  critic  admits  that  Pius  IX.  com¬ 
menced  his  reign  by  acts  favombly  re¬ 
garded  by  Italy  —  acts  which  gave  a  hope 
of  better  days,  doomed  to  be  subsequently 
disappointed.  But  while  lamenting  the 
sutteiings  of  the  Pontitt*  in  exile  at  Gaeta, 
and  the  moral  tortures  which  his  Holiness 
must  have  suffered  in  exercising  a  prec.a- 
rious  and  dependent  royalty  under  the 
protection  of  two  princes,  M.  About  con¬ 
tends  that  there  are  thousands  of  the 
PojKj’s  subjects  whose  position  is  a  million 
of  times  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the 
Monarch,  owing  to  the  weakness  and 
wickedness  of  the  I*ontifr8  government. 
This  is  a  government  administered  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  PojHi’s  name  and  under  his 
authority,  but  of  many  of  the  iniquities 
and  op]>ressions  practiced  under  it,  it  is 
hoped  the  Pope  himself  is  personally 
ignorant. 

Pius  IX.  has  now  just  entered  upon  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  having  been  born  on 
the  thirteenth  May,  1792  ;  but  he  looks 
older  than  his  real  age,  being  of  delicate 
health  and  feeble  constitution.  M.  About 
describes  him  as  a  short  stout  little  man, 
with  pasty  cheeks  and  a  somnolent  look. 


*  While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  wo  learn  that  the  volume  has,  on  the  denun- 
cialion  of  the  Editor  of  the  UiUvert,  been  seized  in 
Paris. 


His  countenance  indicates  good  feeling 
and  a  certtiin  hissitude,  his  Holiness  having 
no  commanding  traits.  The  predecessor 
of  the  present  Pontiff,  Gregory  XVI.,  was 
a  jilain,  nay,  a  downright  ugly,  man,  with 
a  blotched  and  pimply  face  ;  but  ugly  as 
he  w&s,  he  played  his  part  well  in  spiritual 
shows,  exercises,  and  spectacles.  Pius  IX. 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  sorry  performer 
in  these  magnificent  representations  —  the 
great  and  often  too  successful  religious 
melodramas  of  the  Homish  Church.  The 
faithful  who  travel  long  distances  to  hear 
his  Holiness's  masses  are  surprised  to  see 
him  take  pinches  of  snuff  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Thurifer  covers  him 
with  an  azure  cloud  of  odorous  frankin¬ 
cense.  When  mass  is  over,  the  Pope  it 
ap|>ears  plays  at  billiards,  it  is  said  by 
order  of  his  physicians.  He  Is,  says  the 
Frenchman  —  as  though  the  fact  were 
wonderful — a  believer  m  God.  He  is  not 
merely  a  sincere  but  a  devout  Christian. 
In  his  enthusiasm  for  Mariolatry  he  has 
invented,  it  is  true,  a  useless  and  silly 
dogma,  but  en  revaneJa^  he  has  testified 
his  sincerity  in  raising  a  monument  to  the 
Miraculous  Conception,  certainly  in  the 
worst  taste  —  a  monument  which  still  un¬ 
happily  disfigures  the  Piazza  di  t^pagna. 
The  moral  character  of  Pius  IX.  is  above 
reproach,  and  was  so  even  in  his  youthful 
days  as  a  subdeacon,  deacon,  and  parish 
priest.  This  purity  of  conduct  in  Romish 
ecclesiastics  is  common  enough  in  France, 
but  very  rare  indeed  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  where  morality  is  the  exception 
not  the  rule.  The  present  Pope  has 
nephews,  who,  miraculous  to  tell,  are 
neither  rich  nor  powerful,  nor  yet  titled ; 
and  this  is  the  more  wonderful  as  no  law 
whatever  interdicts  the  Pontiff  from  levy¬ 
ing  black  mail  on  his  subjects  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  own  particular  family. 

Gregory  XIII.,  for  instance,  gave  to 
his  nephew,  Ludovisi,  four  millions  of 
good  paper  money,  quite  equivalent  to 
solid  specie ;  and  the  Borgheses  ))urcha8ed 
eighty  considerable  farms  with  the  money 
of  Paul  V.  Nothing  therefore  prevented 
the  present  Pope,  even  according  to  the 
commission  ap^inted  in  1640,  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Vitelleschi,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  from  creating  a  majorat  of 
£16,000  a  year  on  behalf  of  a  favorite 
nephew,  or  a  secundo  geniture  in  favor  of 
a  second  nephew,  or  even  to  pay  over  a 
dowry  of  £36,000  to  a  too  indiscreetly 
loved  niece  or  daughter,  if  he  had  such 
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child,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever.  But  Pins  IX.  has  not  followed  the 
example  of  the  Gregorys  or  Pauls,  or  of 
his  own  names.ake  Hus  VI.,  in  this  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  though  his  family  are  of  no 
great  rank,  and  are  poorish  in  point  of 
fortune,  yet  he  has  done  nothing  whatever 
to  better  their  position.  Ilis  nephew,  the 
Count  Mastal  Ferretti,  married  recently, 
and  all  that  the  Holy  Father  did  for  him 
was  to  give  his  young  wife  diamonds  to 
the  value  of  £8000  of  our  money.  And 
even  this  liberality  cost  not  a  sou  to  the 
Roman  nation.  These  diamonds  were  a 

Iirescnt  from  the  Sultan  of  the  Sublime 
*orte  to  the  Pope  on  his  election  in  1846  ; 
and  what  remained  of  them  after  the 
spoliations  of  Gaeta  and  Portici,  were 
offered  as  a  marriage-gift;  to  the  young 
Countess  of  Ferretti,  the  Pope’s  niece-in¬ 
law.  This  is  to  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  man  Pojw. 

The  character  of  Pius  IX.  is  (according 
to  our  author,  from  whom  we  have 
gathered  .all  this  det.ail)  an  am.algam  of  de¬ 
votion,  good  mature,  vanity,  wetikness,  and 
obstinacy,  “dashe«l  and  brewed”  with  a 
spice  of  bitteniess  and  rancor.  Though 
his  Holiness  gives  Ids  benediction  with 
unction,  he  is  not  placable,  and  does  not 
very  e.asily  forgive.  A  good  j>riest  enough, 
he  is  an  indifferent  and  incapable  sove¬ 
reign.  He  is  a  man  of  ordinary  mind, 
without  elevation  of  views,  and  is  the  very 
reverse  of  infallible  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  His  information  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  bulk  of  the  Cardinals,  which 
does  not  say  much  for  his  intelligence  or 
learning.  He  expresses  himself  tolerably 
in  the  French  language. 

The  Roman  people  have  judged  Pius 
IX.  in  a  kindly  spirit.  In  1847,  when  he 
manifested  a  desire  to  act  well,  his  i>eople 
called  him  great.  But,  poor  man,  he  was 
not  in  the  least  great,  but  only  an  excel¬ 
lently  well-intentioned  person,  dwirous  to 
act  differently  from  and  in  a  better  spirit 
th.an  his  predecessors.  In  those  early  I 
days  Pius  IX.  coveted  the  applause  of 
Europe.  In  1849,  nevertheless,  he  passed 
for  a  violent  reactionist,  because  events 
ran  counter  to  his  volition,  and  above  all, 
because  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who  had 
aroused  his  fears  and  completely  over¬ 
mastered  his  we.ak  will,  drew  him  vio¬ 
lently  backwards  in  all  th.at  related  to 
state  policy. 

The  unprosperous  issue  of  all  Pius  IX.’s 
efforts  at  reform,  as  well  as  some  two  or 


three  accidents  that  have  occurred  in  his 
presence,  have  accredited  the  notion 
among  a  section  of  the  lower  population 
of  Rome  that  the  actual  Pope  is  a  jettatore, 
and  poasesses  w’h.at  is  calU*d  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Europe  ”  the  evil  eye.”  When 
he  t.akes  an  airing  through  Rome  or  the 
environs  in  his  carriage,  the  good  women 
undoubtedly  fall  on  their  knees  as  before 
his  predecessors,  but  they  resist  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  evil  eye  by  circumv.allating 
their  countenances  within  folds  upon  folds 
of  their  ample  cloaks. 

On  the  other  h.and,  the  affiliated  of  the 
Secret  Societies  impute  all  the  ills,  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  sendtude  of  Italy  to  this  self¬ 
same  Pontiff.  The  men  of  the  Secret 
Societies,  according  to  M.  About  (and  we 
fully  believe  .him)  would  make  short  work 
with  Kus  IX.  if  the  French  army  were 
not  on  the  spot  to  protect  him. 

M.  About  did  not  ask  an  audience  of 
the  present  Pope.  He  did  not  kiss  his 
Holiness’s  hand,  his  toe,  or  his  mule  ;  and, 
pfr  ewitra,  the  only  mark  of  attention 
shown  to  the  French  writer  by  the  Papal 
government  was  the  insertion  of  a  malig¬ 
nant  paragraph  against  him  in  the  Gior- 
nale  di  Jioma.  Notwithstanding  this 
malignant  and  offensive  jiaragraph,  M. 
About,  how’ever,  generally  takes  the  part 
of  the  Pope,  and  makes  every  allowance 
for  his  peculiar  situation.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  in  estimating  the  charac- 
i  ter  of  I*ins  IX.,  th.at  after  having  been 
for  a  couple  of  ye.ar8  the  favorite  of 

Iuiblic  opinion  and  the  lion  of  Eurojie,  his 
loliuess  was  suddenly  obliged  to  shift  his 
quarters  from  the  (juirinal.  At  Gaeta 
and  at  Portici  he  knew  the  bittemeas  of 
exile.  A  gre.at  and  an  ancient  principle 
had  in  his  estimation  been  violated  in  nis 
own  person,  and  his  ministers  and  coun¬ 
cilors  8.aid  to  him  :  “  It  is  your  Holiness’s 
own  fault ;  you  h.ave  placed  the  monarchy 
in  danger  by  your  ideas  of  progress.” 
Immobility,  they  then  urged,  was  an  in¬ 
dispensable  condition  to  the  stability  of 
thrones,  and  Antonelli  pointed  to  the 
history  of  antecedent  Popes  in  confirma¬ 
tory  proof.  There  was  abundant  time  to 
convert  Pius  IX.  to  these  views  before 
the  armies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  powers 
restored  him  to  Rome,  and  he  was  ulti¬ 
mately  truly  converted  to  them  before  his 
restoration.  Too  happy  in  seeing  what  he 
conceived  the  principle  of  lawful  autho¬ 
rity  saved  in  his  owm  iierson,  Pius  IX. 
vowed  never  again  to  compromise  it  by 
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any  indiscretion,  and  to  remain  as  immov¬ 
able  as  former  Popes.  But  here  were  the 
French,  his  saviours,  who  imposed  on  him 
the  condition  of  moving  onward  with  the 
time.  "What,  then,  was  the  Pontiff  to 
do  ?  lie  neither  could  refuse  all,  nor  yet 
promise  all.  He  hesitated  a  long  time  — 
then  engaged  himself  as  it  were  against 
the  grain — then  after  a  while  released 
himself  from  engagements  which  he  en¬ 
tered  into  from  considerations  of  present 
interest  only,  and  wholly  irrespective  of 
principle  or  conviction.  Now,  having 
done  this  in  a  temporizing  and  dishonest 
spirit,  he  is  out  of  humor  with  his  peoj»le, 
with  the  French,  and  with  himself.  He 
knows  well  enough  the  Italians  suffer  from 
his  acts ;  but  he  compounds  with  his 
conscience  by  arguing  that  the  misfortune 
of  the  nation  is  indi8{H.‘nsable  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Church.  The  churchman  in 
his  person  effaces  and  obliterates  the  man. 
Tl»e  murmurs  of  his  conscience  are  stifled 
by  the  remembriuice  of  1848,  smd  the  fear 
of  revolution,  by  which  he  is  opjjressed 
and  appalled.  In  a  word,  the  Pontiff  now 
closes  his  eyes  and  shuts  his  ears,  trying 
to  die  in  peace  midst  complaining  subjects 
and  discontented  protectors.  \Ve  agree 
with  M.  About  in  thinking  that  weak  men, 
without  energy'  and  character,  would  act 
pretty  much  alter  the  fashion  of  Pius  IX. 
if  they  were  in  his  place.  That  he  is  weak, 
inenergetic,  and  easily  led  by  designing 
knaves,  are  tlie  chief  faults  of  the  present 
l*ontiff. 

The  minister  of  the  Pope  is  (juite  a 
diflerent  man  from  the  Pontiff.  Auto- 
nelli,  the  chief  minister,  is  not  a  man  of 
respectable  or  even  decent,  but  of  ignoble 
birth.  A  near  relative  of  his  was  shot  for 
brigiuidage  during  the  first  French  occu- 
)ation;  and  the  father  of  the  Cardinal 
limself  was  a  mere  wood-cutter.  The 
Cardinal  Minister,  according  to  M.  About, 
was  bom  in  a  den  of  brigands,  and  was 
enabled  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
highway  robbery  before  he  tasted  any  of 
its  sweets.  The  first  employment  of  the 
young  Giacomo  was  in  tending  bullocks, 
lie  next  became  an  intendant  of  a  house¬ 
hold  ;  then  a  municipal  receiver,  in  which 
he  was  able  to  make  more  money'  at  a  less 
risk.  He  lived  in  plenty,  enjoyed  every 
)leasure,  made  himself  every  where  at 
lome,  frightening  j>eople  at  need,  so  as  to 
be  able  the  better  to  rule  them.  Not  to 
risk  his  life,  which  he  always  valued  high¬ 
ly,  and  partly  also  with  the  hope  of  better¬ 


ing  his  condition,  the  future  Cardinal  that 
would  be  entered  the  Grand  Seminary. 
In  France,  the  country  of  skepticism, 
young  men  enter  a  seminary  w'ith  the  hojMJ 
of  being  ordained  priest.  Antonelli  confi¬ 
dently,  and  as  it  happened  correctly, 
counted  on  escaping  the  punishment  of 
ordination.  In  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  Levites  of  a  little  intelli¬ 
gence  become  magistrates,  prefects,  coun¬ 
cilors  of  state,  and  ministei*8.  Parish 

{*ricsts  are  in  these  parts  not  made  of  fresh, 
mt  of  dried  and  sajfless  fruits.  Antonelli 
so  distinguished  himself,  with  Heaven’s 
help,  that  he  escajM-'d — to  his  infinite  com¬ 
fort  and  relief — priest’s  orders.  He  has 
never,  therefore,  said  mass — he  has  never 
shriven  others.  “  I  shouldn’t  even  like 
to  sw'ear,”  says  M.  About,  “that  he  has 
confessed  himself.”  The  young  seminarist 
obtiiined,  some  eight-and-tw'enty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  the  friendship  of  Gregory  XVI. 
— more  useful  to  him  than  all  the  Christ¬ 
um  virtues.  He  became  Prelate,  Magis¬ 
trate,  Prefect,  Secretary  General  of  the 
Interior,  and  Minister  of  Finances.  Shall 
it  be  then  said  that  he  did  not  take  the 
right  road  to  success ?  “A  minister  of 
Finance,”  says  M.  About,  “  provided  he 
knows  any  thing  of  his  business,  saves  more 
money  in  six  montlis  than  ail  the  brigands 
of  Sonnino  in  twenty  ye.ars.”  Lnder 
Gregory  XVI.,  w'ith  a  view  to  render 
himself  agreeable  to  the  sovereign,  Anto¬ 
nelli  became  reactionary.  With  equal 
reason,  on  the  accession  of  I*ius  IX.,  he 
professed  liberal  ideas.  A  cardinal’s  hat 
and  a  ministerial  portfolio  were  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  his  now'  convictions,  smd  proved 
to  the  inh.abitants  of  Sonnino  that  even 
libersilism  itself  was  more  lucrative  than 
brigandage.  Antonelli  got  hold  of  the 
new  Pope  as  he  had  done  of  the  old- 
Pius  IX.,  who  had  no  secrets  from  him, 
confided  to  him  his  desire  to  correct 
abuses,  without  dissimulating  his  fears  of 
going  too  far.  He  served  the  holy  Father 
even  in  his  irresoluteness  and  want  of  all 
firmness  of  mind.  While,  as  President 
of  the  Council  of  State,  he  proposed  re¬ 
forms,  he  as  Minister  carefully  postponed 
them.  No  one  was  at  first  more  active  in 
preparing  the  Constitution  of  1848,  nor  at 
last  in  violating  it.  He  w'as  the  man  to 
send  Uurando  to  fight  the  Austrians,  and 
the  first  to  disown  him  when  he  was  van¬ 
quished.  He  withdrew'  from  the  Ministry 
when  he  saw  there  was  a  chance  of  dan¬ 
ger,  but  aided  the  Pope  in  secretly  oppos- 
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ing  his  ministers.  The  murder  of  Rossi 
very  seriously  perplexed  AntoiiellL  When 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  be  born  at 
Sonnino,  (says  M.  About,)  it  is  not  in  order 
that  a  man  may  permit  himself  to  be  assas¬ 
sinated — quite  the  contrary,  indeed.  An- 
tonelli  therefore  provided  for  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  master,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Gaeta,  to  play  the  part  of  Se¬ 
cretary  of  State  in  partibus.  From  that 
period  of  exile  may  be  d.ated  the  despotic 

e>wer  of  Antonelli  over  the  mind  of  the 
oly  Father,  his  restoration  in  the  esteem 
of  the  Austrians,  and  the  complete  unity 
of  his  conduct.  From  that  epoch,  too, 
there  h-ave  been  no  contradictions  in  his 
political  life.  From  this  period  of  exile 
iiis  design  was  to  restore  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Popes,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  it  at  his  ease.  He  prevented  any  re¬ 
conciliation  between  the  Pope  and  his 
subjects.  He  solicited  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Pow’ers  to  the  conquest 
of  Rome.  He  shut  his  cars  to  the  advice 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French;  he  de- 
si^edly  prolonged  the  exile  of  his  sove¬ 
reign  ;  he  drew  up  the  promises  of  the 
motu  proprio  with  the  firm  intention  and 
design  of  eluding  them.  At  length  he 
returned,  with  the  Pope,  to  Rome ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  now  a  jieriod  of 
nearly  ten  years,  he  has  lorded  it  over  a 
timid  sovereign  and  a  prostrate  people  — 
opposing  a  pa.ssivc  resistance  to  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  diplomacy  and  to  the  wishes  of 
Europe ;  clinging  to  the  good  things  of 
office  with  the  tenacity  of  a  nature  semi¬ 
brigand,  semi-clerical.  IiidifiTerent  as  to 
the  present  and  careless  as  to  the  future, 
the  Cardinal  daily  adds  to  his  ^ains. 
Antonelli  is  now  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
but  looks  younger.  He  is  robust  yet 
sinewy,  and  preserves  the  health  of  a 
mountaineer.  His  breadth  of  forehead, 
his  sparkling  eyes,  his  aquiline  nose,  and 
the  upjier  portion  of  his  face,  inspire  a 
certain  amount  of  w'onder.  There  is  a 
flash  of  intelligence  in  those  bronzed  and 
Moresque  features ;  but  the  heavy  fiice, 
the  long  teeth,  and  the  thick  lips,  disclose 
the  grossest  appetites.  It  is  as  though  a 
Carmnal  and  Papal  minister  were  grirfted 
on  an  unmitigated  savage.  When  Anto¬ 
nelli  accompanies  the  Po|>c  in  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  of  Passion  week,  his  imiiertinence  and 
disd.ain  are  magnificent.  He  looks  ever 
and  anon  at  the  diplomatic  gallery,  and 
sarcastically  regards  those  poor  ambassa¬ 
dors  w'hom  he  tantalizes  from  night  to 


mom.  There  are  not  wanting  some  who 
admire  the  actor  who  thus  boldly  brazens 
out  his  part. 

When  Antonelli,  on  the  other  hand, 
pauses  in  a  drawing-room  before  the  actual 
i  presence  of  a  j»retty  woman,  and  when  ho 
addresses  her  in  confidential  tone  sotto 
voce,  grazing  as  it  were  her  shoulders,  you 
see  before  you  the  sensual  savage  man  of 
the  mountains  and  the  woods;  and  you 
shudderingly  think  of  post-chaises  over¬ 
turned  by  the  roadside. 

Antonelli,  ]M.  About  tells  us,  has  his 
apartments  above  those  of  the  l*ope.  The 
Romans  inquiringly  ask,  in  a  soil  of  inter¬ 
rogative  ])un  :  “  Which  is  the  higher,  the 
Pope  or  Antonelli  ?”  All  classes  of  society 
equally  detest  the  Cardinal.  Concini  him¬ 
self  was  not  in  his  day  more  intensely 
hate<l  than  is  this  jtarvenu.  A  Roman 
prince,  in  speaking  to  M.  About  of  tbe 
wealth  of  the  Roman  Grandtzza,  said  : 
“  You  will  jKjrceive  that  there  are  two 
families  whose  wealth  is  indicated  by  an 
arbitrary  mark,  for  noliody  knows  the 
extent  of  their  riches.  One  of  these  is 
the  family  of  Torlonia ;  the  other  is  the 
family  of  Antonelli.  Both  made  their 
fortunes  in  a  few  years ;  the  one  by  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  the  other,  Antonelli,  by  jwli- 
tics — which  means,  in  Rome,  by  intrigue 
and  time-serving.”  M.  About  is,  how¬ 
ever,  in  error  in  thinking  that  old  Torlo¬ 
nia,  the  father  of  the  present  duke,  made 
his  fortune  in  a  few  years.  He  look 
somewhere  about  forty  long  years  to  make 
it.  Originally  the  old  schemer  com¬ 
menced  as  a  baker.  Having  obtained  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  rolls,  lie  became  a 
dealer  in  grain,  (we  don’t  say  a  rogue  in 
grain,)  and  a  contractor  in  flour,  biscuit, 
etc.,  somewhat  in  the  style  (though  on  an 
infinitely  smaller  scale)  of  the  first  Sir 
William  Curtis  of  the  days  of  George  HI. 
and  George  IV.  In  this  capacity  of  con¬ 
tractor  for  flour  and  fodder,  the  dusty  old 
miller  made  nearly  a  million  of  crowns ; 
and  having  then  set  up  as  a  Cambist  and 
banker,  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  Oxford, 
some  five  and-fifty  years  ago,  to  study 
English  and  become  a  gentleman.  This 
son  afterw'ards  presided  in  the  bank,  and 
was  well  known  from  1815  to  1840  or 
1841,  changing  circular  notes  and  acknow¬ 
ledging  letters  of  credit  from  London  and 
provincial  bankers  in  this  country.  He 
may  be  still  at  work  for  aught  we  know, 
in  a  similar  capacity,  though  the  proba¬ 
bilities  are  the  other  way,  as  the  younger 
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Torlonia  mnst  now  be  at  the  shady  side  terity  which  would  treasure  up  his  name, 
of  seventy  —  at  least  seventy-four  or  sev-  He  was  not  —  not  he  —  either  an  Italian 
enty-five  years  of  aj^e.  Don  Quixote,  or  such  a  pious  Pa[)ist  fool 

Cardinals  of  birth,  breedinj;,  and  posi-  as  this.  His  first  object  was  to  take  care 
tion  in  Italy,  or  of  acknowledged  status  of  his  own  precious  person  ;  his  second,  to 
and  position  in  their  own  countnes,  have  |  take  care  of  his  family.  That  family, 
no  liking  for  Antonelli.  He  is  looked  on  thanks  to  his  efforts,  is  in  an  excellent  po- 
as  an  intriguer  —  as  a  kind  of  clerical  j  sition.  His  four  brothers — Philip,  Louis, 
brigand,  “  Satis /oi  etsans  lot,"  according  j  Gregory,  and  Angelo  —  who  in  early  life 
to  M.  About.  were  mere  peasants,  are  now  all  counts. 

The  Roman  nation  reproaches  him  with  One  is  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  since 
all  the  evils  which  it  has  suffered  for  ten  the  condemnation  of  Campana,  he  has 
years.  Public  misery  and  public  ignor-  been  made  manager  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta. 
ance,  the  decay  of  arts  and  letters,  the  Another  is  ConserA'ator  of  Rome.  An- 
violation  of  all  lights,  the  extinction  of  all ;  other  is  a  forestaller  and  regrater,  a  noto- 
liberties,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  1  rious  monopolist.  The  youngest  is  the 
scourge  of  a  foreign  occupation,  are  alt  Clerk  and  Comtnis  Voyageur  /  the  diplo- 
laid  to  the  door  of  Giacomo  Antonelli.  1  matist  and  messenger  of  this  interesting, 
It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  the  ■  virtuous,  pious,  taking,  and  flourishing 
Cardinal  Minister  has  adroitly  served  the  '  family.  A  certain  Count  Dandini,  a  cou- 
jiarty  of  the  reaction.  What  internal  fac-  I  sin  of  the  Cardinal,  governs  the  police, 
tions,  asks  M.  Almut,  has  he  sujipressed  ?  I  Between  the  lot  they  nurse,  manage,  and 
Ix!t  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  is  !  notably  augment  an  invisible  and  intaiigi- 
under  Antonelli’s  reign  that  secret  socie- '  ble  fortune.  They  who  know  the  Cardi- 
ties  have  ])rop.agated  themselves  through  \  nal  best,  say  that  he  passes  a  right  pleasant 
Rome.  Europe  has  long  complained  of  j  life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  bore  of  hold- 
this  man’s  govemnient  of  the  States  of  the  ing  his  own  with  the  diplomatists,  and 
Church  ;  and  every  day’s  delay  of  needed  giving  audiences  dailv,  he  would  be  the 
refiirm  raises  her  complaining  voice  more  j  happiest  of  mort.als.  flis  codes  are  simple 
and  more  in  aU.  Antonelli  has  reconciled  —  a  cardinal’s  robe,  unlimited  power,  an 
no  parties  to  the  Holy  See — has  concili-  immense  fortune,  an  European  reputation, 
ated  no  Power.  He  has  had  ten  long  I  and  all  the  pleasures  which  man  can  enjoy, 
years  of  dictatorship,  and  has  gained  j  These  trifles  satisfy  his  Eminence’s  very 
neither  the  esteem  of  foreigners  nor  the  j  moderate  desires.  The  good  souls  who 
conKdence  of  the  Romans.  He  has  gained  find  every  thing  perfect  at  Rome,  vaunt 
a  little  time,  and  that  is  all  that  he  has  much  how'  satisfactory  it  is  that  Antonelli 
achieved.  His  pretended  capacity,  if  we  is  not  a  priest.  If  you  accuse  him  of  being 
are  to  believe  Al.  About,  is  a  myth.  He  too  rich,  agreed,  say  the  indulgent  Christ- 
luis  the  finesse  of  the  pt^asant,  the  clever-  ans;  but  remember  that  he  is  not  a  priest. 
lU'ss  of  the  hack  cardinal,  but  he  is  with-  If  you  remark  that  he  has  read  Machia- 
out  the  .abilities  to  consolidate  oppression  velli  with  profit,  admitted,  say  the  opti- 
as  a  system  of  government.  No  one  can  mists ;  but  he  is  not  a  priest.  If  his 
better  than  Antonelli  delay  and  dally  with  hotmes  fortunes  are  alluded  to,  bosh,  crj 
a  question,  interpo.sing  artful  dodges  ;  for  the  perfectionists,  what  imports  it ;  he  is 
ho  c.an  alternately  amuse  and  fatigue  the  not  a  priest.  On  this  M.  About  slily 
jilayers,  and  pique  and  soothe  them  by  remarks ;  “  I  was  not  before  aware  that 
turns  by  an  adroit  sleight  of  hand.  But  i  deacons  might  do  any  thing  with  im- 
it  is  not  by  petty  arts  and  contrivances  of  punity.” 

this  kind  that  a  shaky,  tumble-down  ty-  Antonelli  has  one  weakness;  but  it  is  a 
ranny  is  rendered  firm.  natural  one.  He  is  terribly  afraid  of  death. 

Antonelli  has  all  the  trickery,  unprinci-  A  di.stinguished  and  be.autiful  person 
piedness,  and  rascality  of  the  lower  and  whom  he  honored  with  a  cardinalitial  pre- 
craftier  diplomacy :  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  ference,  told  M.  About  that  once  when 
whether  ho  has  any  of  the  talent  of  the  she  arrived  at  a  solicited  rendezvous,  his 
higher  and  the  better  diplomacy.  When  Eminence  sprang  upon  her  like  a  madman, 
Antonelli  (as  AI.  About  says)  left  the  and  eagerly  searched  her  pockets.  AVhen 
mountains  of  Sonnino,  he  had  no  thoughts  satisfied  that  there  was  no  deadly  weapon 
of  becoming  the  benefactor  of  the  Roman  about  his  Dulcinea,  his  Eminence  remem- 
people,  or  of  being  the  testator  of  a  pos-  bered  that  the  lady  was  a  friend.  Proba- 
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bly  this  affair  occurred  after  the  attempt 
which  ha<l  been  made  on  Antonelli's  life. 
A  miserable  idiot,  egged  on,  it  is  said,  by  j 
the  secret  societies,  posted  himself  on  the  ' 
staircase  of  the  Vatican,  and  brandishing  ; 
a  fork,  sprang  upon  the  Minister.  Ills 
Eminence  bounded  on  one  side  like  a  | 
chamois  of  the  Alps.  Tlie  idiot  was  seized  ; 
and  tried.  The  Roman  tribunals,  who  too 
often  pardon  the  guilty,  at  once  con- ' 
deraned  him,  and  he  was  decapitated,  j 
The  Cardinal  magnanimously  conferred  a  | 
pension  on  his  widow'.  W as  not  this,  says  M. 
About,  the  act  of  an  “  homme  d'esprit  /”  \ 
Since  the  affair  of  the  fork,  Antonelli  never  i 

goes  out  without  the  greatest  precautions. 

[is  horses  are  trained  to  gallop  furiously  ' 
through  the  streets,  to  save  him  from  a  j 
chance  shot.  With  the  following  extract ' 


With  a  Pope  so  w’eak  and  incapable  as 
Pius  IX.,  and  Antonelli,  such  as  he  is  de¬ 
scribed,  for  minister,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers  have  been  and  are  confounded  to¬ 
gether,  and  that  all  the  jirovinces  of  the 
Papal  States  are  ill-governed.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  trade,  and  manufactures  are  in  the 
most  backward  state ;  the  roads  are  the 
worst  in  all  Ital^’,  and  it  was  not  till  very 
recently  that  railways  and  gas  were  intro¬ 
duced  on  a  very  small  and  partial  scide. 
The  only  buildings  about  which  the  Pope’s 
Government  wncerns  itself  are  Basilicas, 
churches,  convents,  and  religious  houses. 
As  to  the  army,  the  only  regiments  worth 
their  salt  are  the  Swiss.  Many  of  these 
are  from  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switz¬ 
erland.  They  laugh  at  and  have  no  belief 


we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  Anto¬ 
nelli  :  I 

“  Antonelli  has  been  occasionally  compared  to  ! 
Mazarin,  both  being  characterized  by  great  fear  j 
of  death,  inordinate  love  of  money,  regard  to  ! 
family  interests,  and  certain  other  accidental 
features.  They  were  bom  in  the  same  moun- 1 
tain,  or  nearly  sa  The  one  insinuated  himself  j 
furtively  into  the  heart  of  a  woman,  the  other  ' 
into  the  mind  of  an  old  man.  Both  have  gov-  j 
emed  unscmpulously,  and  have  earned  the ' 
hatred  of  their  contemporaries.  One  speaks  j 
French  as  comically  as  did  the  other,  yet  they  . 
have  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  delicate  nice-  ! 
ties  of  the  language.  The  selflsh  Mazarin  die- ! 
tated  to  Europe  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  ' 
the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  laid  by  diplomacy 
the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Louis  XTV., 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  nation  without 
neglecting  his  own.  Antonelli  has  made  his 
fortune  to  the  detriment  of  the  country,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Church.  Mazarin  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  a  skillful  but  roguish  tailor,  who, 
though  he  dreases  his  customers  well,  contrives 
to  secure  sundry  yards  of  cloth  for  him.sclf.  j 
Antonelli  resembles  those  Jews  of  the  middle  ! 
ages  who  demolished  the  Coliseum  to  steal  the 
old  iron  it  contained.” 

This  comparison  is  more  ingenious  than 
exact  or  truthful.  Mazarin,  unlike  An-  j 
tonclli,  w'as  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who  had  i 
the  advantage  of  a  Spanish  as  tvell  as  an  I 
Italian  educAtion,  having  passed  three  ^ 
years  at  the  Universities  of  Alcala  and  I 
Salamanca.  Neither  w'as  he  born  in  the  i 
mountains  near  Sonnino,  but  at  Piscina,  a 
city  of  the  Abruzzi.  It  seems  also  absurd 
to  compare  the  Minister  of  such  a  kingdom 
as  France,  and  one  of  the  negotiators  of 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  the  author 
of  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  such 
an  adventurer  as  Anttmelli. 


in  the  religion  of  the  sovereign  whose 
pay  they  receive.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  Swiss  guards  receive  their  rations  and 
regular  pay,  they  will  scnipulonsly  and 
faithfully  fulfill  the  necessary  duties  they 
have  undertaken  to  perform.  As  to  the 
native  Roman  troops,  they  are  badljr 
officered,  and  without  instruction,  disci¬ 
pline,  or  courage,  and  never  make  war 
but  on  their  fellow-citizens.  All  that  is 
good  and  great  in  Rome,  is  as  M.  About 
with  most  other  authors  say,  the  produc¬ 
tion,  not  of  the  Popes  or  their  govern¬ 
ments.  The  gigantic  aqueducts,  the  stu- 
}>endous  sew’ers,  the  magnificent  roads 
which  number  twenty  centuries,  attest 
the  industry  and  civilization  of  loiig-btii  ied 
nations  and  of  an  extinct  civilization.  Yet 
the  Roman  people  are  brave,  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  mu.scular,and  well-grown,  and  would 
be  industrious  under  a  civilizing  .and  pro¬ 
gressive  lay  government.  It  was  the  gen* 
eral  belief  in  this  country  .and  in  France  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  Romans  were  a 
debased  and  white-livered  populace,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  masculine  virtues.  Yet 
when  em.ancipated  in  1849  from  the  guid¬ 
ance  .and  control  of  al>out  38,000  priests 
and  21,000  monks,  aided  by  a  few  bold 
and  courageous  adventurers  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe,  the  Romans  kept  the 
French  army  at  bay  for  months,  and  per¬ 
formed  signal  acts  of  valor.  If  these  men 
were  under  a  good  secular  goveniment, 
there  is  in  them  the  material  to  make  inge¬ 
nious  artists,  mechanicians,  watchmakers, 
jewelers,  sculptors,  engravers,  civil  engin¬ 
eers  ;  to  make  thoroughly  practical  tann¬ 
ers,  and  even  excellent  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  descendants  of  Romans,  and  Romans 
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thomsclrcs,  in  every  country  in  Europe 
and  out  of  it,  excepting  Rome  their  native 
city,  form  able  men  of  science,  excellent 
merchants  and  commerical  men.  Witness 
the  Mammi.anis,  the  Armellinis,  the  Pejto- 
lis,  the  Farinis,  the  Saffis,  and  the  Mecchis, 
wlm  in  England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
America  have  obtaine<l  renown.  Yet  ha*l 
these  men  remained  at  home  a  prison  or 
a  dungeon  would  be  their  reward  from  a 
theocratic  government.  The  remedy  M. 
About  stiggests  for  this  misgovernment 
and  malversation  is  the  separation  of  the 
temporal  from  the  spiritual  power.  !\Iake 
the  Pope,  he  says,  Rishop  of  Rome,  and 
give  him  as  large  a  salary  as  you  will, 
drawn  from  all  the  Roman  C.atholics  in 
C’hristendom,  but  deprive  him  of  all  tem- 
i>oral  power,  which  he  misuses  and  abuses 
horribly. 


I 


! 

I 


“  I  have  often  (says  M.  Altout)  spoken  with 
honest,  honorable,  and  enlightened  men  in  the  | 
States  of  the  Church — the  leaders  of  tlie  middle  ' 
class — who  have  talked  to  me  as  follows ;  If,  | 
said  they,  there  came  down  from  heaven  a  man 
strong  enough  to  cut  into  the  core  of  abuses,  to  1 
refonn  the  administration,  to  send  the  priests 
and  monks  to  their  churches  and  the  Austrians  ' 
to  Vienna  ;  if  there  was  a  man  strong  enough 
and  honest  enough  to  promulgate  a  civil  code,  | 
to  render  the  country  healthful  by  drainage,  to 
introduce  gowl  husbandry,  to  promote  industry 
and  manufactures,  to  facilitate  commerce,  to  : 
finish  the  lines  of  rail,  to  secularize  education,  j 
to  propagate  modern  ideas,  and  to  place  the 
Romans  on  a  level  with  the  Western  nations —  ' 
we  should  fall  down  and  absolutely  worship  ; 
him.  It  is  said  by  people  that  know  us  not,  | 
tliat  we  can  not  be  governed ;  but  give  us  a  ^ 
prince  capable  of  governing,  and  you  shall  soon 
see  if  we  are  niggard  in  conceding  to  him  the  j 
fullest  powers.  Whoever  he  may  be — from  | 
wheresoever  he  may  come — we  will  give  him  . 
carte  blanche  to  be  absolute  master,  to  do  every  ' 
thing  ho  likes  so  long  as  any  thing  shall  remain 
to  bo  done.  All  that  we  ask  in  return  is,  that 
his  task  once  finished,  he  will  permit  us  to  ! 
share  power  with  him.  We  will  not  be  niggard  : 
in  meting  out  to  him  ample  authority,  for  the  ] 
Italians  are  accommodating  and  not  ungrateful ;  ! 
but  we  will  not  any  longer  support  that  eternal  i 
old  lazy,  tricky,  tumble-down  despotism  which  | 
paralyzed  greybeards  transmit  from  hand  to  i 
hand.  Each  of  these  ruling  and  paralytic  | 
priests  hands  us  over  manacled  hand  and  foot  | 
to  the  wickedest  and  worst  of  the  College  of  j 
Cardinals.”  i 


If  a  Cardinal  Secretary  might  by  any  I 
possibility  himself  become  Pope,  he  might  I 
use  his  pow'cr  honestly  and  mildly,  if  not  i 
ably  or  discreetly.  But  there  is  no  in-  j 
stance  of  such  a  thing  in  modem  times,  i 


Lambruschini  and  Cons.'ilvi  tried  their  best 
to  Im?  elected  popes,  but  w’ith  little  success. 

If  the  Pojw  were  simply  a  Roman  bish¬ 
op — chief  of  the  Western  Church  ;  if  he 
confined  himself  only  to  spiritual  things, 
and  eschewed  tem[»oral  government,  his 
countrymen  of  Rome,  of  Ancona,  and  of 
Bologna  might  govern  themselves  as  we 
heretics  do  in  London,  and  as  those  very 
pale-colored  papists,  the  French,  do  at 
Paris,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Nancy. 
The  administration  of  the  Finances  of 
Justice,  of  the  Police,  of  War,  and  of  the 
II(»me  I)ej»artment,  MU)uld  then  bo  carried 
on  by  lavmen  and  not  by  priests,  bishops, 
or  cardinals.  Tlie  Roman  Catholics  in 
communion  with  the  Pope,  according  to 
M.  About,  number  139,000,000;  and  if 
every  one  of  the  faithful  and  ortho<lox 
subscribed  a  halt-jienny  a  head,  the  chief 
of  the  one  Holy  Roman  Apostolic  Church 
would  have  a  revenue  of  some  £7,000,000 
— enough  to  proviile  for  all  the  exjienses 
of  the  Church  and  Court  of  Rome,  includ¬ 
ing  even  the  repairs  of  St.  Peter’s. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  M.  About 
speaks  of  the  result  of  the  French  occu¬ 
pation  of  Rome:  that  result  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  w’ords.  At  Portici, 
Pius  IX.  promised  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  the  reform  of  certain  abuses  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  motn  proprio.  Once  estab¬ 
lished  in  his  own  capital,  he  eluded 
those  jironiises.  Nine  years  have  since 
passed  by,  and  though  politely  invited 
year  by  year  to  advance  a  little  in  the 
way  of  imjirovement  bv  the  French 
Government,  the  Pope  lias  refuseil  to 
budge  an  inch.  Had  the  French  soldiers 
retired  from  Rome  three  months  ago, 
the  Roman  citizens  told  them  they  were 
themselves  capable  of  winning  all  their 
rights ;  that  is  to  say,  the  secularization 
of  the  Government,  the  proclamation  of 
an  amnesty,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  lib¬ 
eral  institutions.  Now  it  is  too  late  to 
achieve  these  things,  for  the  Austrians 
are  in  force  at  Ancona  and  in  the  Marches. 
AVhat,  then,  has  the  French  occupation  of 
Rome  for  nearly  ten  years  effected  ? — 
Literally  nothing  in  the  way  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment.  Left  to  themselves,  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  without  either  Austrians  or  French, 
might  have  redressed  their  wrongs.  Now 
Austiians  and  French,  or  French  and 
Austnans,  will  jday  off' the  Pope  as  Court 
Card  against  his  subjects  or  against  each 
other. 

W e  have  as  little  faith  in  French  sym- 
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patby  for  Italy  as  we  have  in  Austrian. 
France  and  Austria  are  both  playing  a 
game  entirely  selfish,  and  Italy  is  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  on  which  they  fight.  We  desire 
as  much  as  any  Italian  patriot  the  freedom 
of  Italy  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  of 
the  world,  and  of  France  herself^  we 
greatly  more  desiderate  the  freedom  of 
France  and  the  restoration  of  her  consti¬ 
tutional  Government. 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  Roman 
Question  to  which  we  are  not  insensible  ; 
but  these  difficulties  are  not  wholly  insu¬ 
perable  and  arc  very  capable  of  solution. 
Rome  and  the  Roman  Question  are  hack¬ 


neyed  subjects,  yet  M.  About  has  thrown 
into  his  volume  so  much  force  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  so  much  good  sense  and  wisdom 
I  as  well  as  wit,  that  he  extorts  conviction. 
!  The  point  and  epigram  of  the  style  only 
j  serve  to  barb  the  weighty  argument  and 
I  the  forcible  rea.soning  of  one  of  the  most 
,  brilliant  and  able  books  it  has  been  our 
I  fortune  to  read. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  state¬ 
ments  put  forth  as  facts  in  this  article, 
and  most  of  the  strong  things  said  as  to 
the  Papal  Government,  are  given  on  the 
authonty  of  M.  About,  from  whose  work 
we  have  rendered  them  into  English. 


From  th*  Dublin  Unlrcrilty  Mngailn*. 

MAY-DAY  SONG-A  MONTH  BEHIND  TIME. 

BY  JONATHAN  FRKKE  SLTNGSBY. 


(Bmar  on*  In  Ireland  kaowi  that  Hay  did  not  come  to  ni  this  year  for  eight  dayi  after  the  80th  of  AprlL  Tbe  interral  waa 
m^e  up  of  com*  oddi  and  endi  of  dayi,  that  fell  out  of  tbe  prerloui  winter,  with  keen  eaat-wind  and  a  nlppln^roet.  Who 
eoold  write  a  May-day  long  for  lait  mooth'i  Maga  under  each  elreunwtaneeeT  Nobody — and  nobody  did  It.  Twoald  bar* 
been  an  anachrontam.  ’Ti*  Jnat  In  time  at  preaent.] 


BEAcnm.  May,  beautiful  May! 

Fve  longed  tor  it  all  the  year ; 

When  every  spray  with  blossom  is  gay 
And  the  sky  is  sunny  and  clear. 

All  night  on  the  lawn,  till  the  break  of  the 
dawn, 

I  watched  for  the  welcome  day, 

Till  the  sun  came  out,  and  with  gleesome 
shout 

The  birds  sang,  “  Here  comes  May ! 

The  May, 

Here  comes  the  beautiful  May  !” 

I  marked  her  feet  trip  light  and  fleet 
Adown  the  mountain  gray  ; 

I  saw  her  eye,  in  the  kindling  sky. 

Laugh  out  with  the  merry  day ; 

Her  waving  curls  were  bright  with  pearls 
Of  hawthorn  flowers  gay ; 

Her  kirtle  was  green  with  the  dewy  shemi 
Of  leaves  from  every  spray. 

.  The  May, 

So  came  tbe  beautiful  May ! 


I  felt  her  breath  like  fragrant  heath ; 

I  heard  her  cheery  voice 
Like  rustling  trees,  or  the  hum  of  bees, 
That  made  my  heart  rejoice. 

And  as  she  trod  the  grassy  sod. 


His  painted  wings  for  May, 

The  May, 

To  greet  the  beautiful  May, 

Beautiful  May,  beautiful  May  I 
To-day  I  am  first  of  the  maids 
To  weave  for  my  hair  the  hawthorn  fair, 
And  bind  it  in  snowy  braids. 

And  in  my  hair  the  braid  I’ll  wear 
For  one  that  will  be  on  the  green ; 

If  win  I  may  his  heart  to-d^, 
m  care  not  who  shall  be  Queen 

Of  May, 

Who  shall  be  Queen  of  the  May. 
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ITALY  SEEN  THROUGH  FRENCH  SPECTACLES. 


The  witty  and  wise  author  of  TFaW”.?, 
Talks,  and  Chalks,  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine,  cautioned  his  readers  against 
circumstantial,  or  what  the  lawyers  call 
presumptive  evidence.  “  This  we  are  told 
18  founded  upon  the  connection  which 
human  experience  demonstates  usually  to 
exist  between  certain  facts  and  circum¬ 
stances  and  certain  other  events.  When 
the  one  occurs,  the  others  are  jiresumed 
to  .accompany  them  almost  .os  a  matter  of 
course.  The  prob.ability  is  so  strong  in 
some  cases  that  they  say  it  creates  a 
moral  conviction.  In  my  opinion,  this 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  presumption  of 
law,  but  a  jiiecc  of  presumption  in  law¬ 
yers.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  or  un¬ 
certain  than  this  mode  of  drawing  conclu¬ 
sions  from  probabilities;  for  my  experi¬ 
ence  accords  with  that  of  Hochefoucault, 
who  maintains  th.at  ‘  wh.at  is  probable  sel¬ 
dom  hapjM'ns.’  ” 

In  the  iliscnssions  which  have  arisen 
out  of  the  Italian  (piestion  we  have  had 
some  not.able  inst.ances  of  this  jircsump- 
tive  evidence.  The  facts  of  French  ag¬ 
gression  upon  Austria  are  presumed  to 
tally  with  similar  aggressions  fitly  years 
ago,  ami  the  conclusion  follows  that  Na¬ 
poleon  the  Third  is  about  to  throw  the 
madman’s  stake  of  France  against  Europe, 
which  cost  the  first  Napoleon  his  throne. 
The  panic,  in  fact,  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
dining  the  la.st  days  of  Ajuil  w.as  ground¬ 
ed  on  little  else  than  a  historical  p.arallel 
—  a  piece  of  presumptive  evidence  that 
the  days  of  the  Empire  are  to  begin  over 
again.  The  convention  between  France 
and  Itiissia  w.a8  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  re¬ 
vived  ;  the  D.anes  were  to  lend  a  fleet, 
unless  a  second  Nelson  sailed  forth  in  time 
to  batter  a  second  Copenhagen  ;  a  second 
passage  of  the  Alps,  amid  snow  and  ice, 
and  a  second  Marengo  were  to  scour  the 
Austrians  out  of  Italy;  a  second  abduc¬ 
tion  of  a  Pope  Pius  from  Rome  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  ;  a  second  kingdom  of  Etruria ; 
and  a  second  Murat  reign  in  Naples;  j»re- 
sumptions  like  these,  from  past  to  present 


experience,  flitted  fast  and  thick  through 
the  affrighted  minds  of  journalists  and 
stock-jobbers ;  and  every  one  seemed  to 
forget  the  wise  saw  of  Kochefoucault,  that 

what  is  prob.able  seldom  hapj^ens.” 

These  liistorical  parallels  have  caused 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief ;  they  have 
disabled  the  judgment  of  many.  Men 
h.ave  lost  their  wits  on  the  Italian  ques¬ 
tion,  and  are  suddenly  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  some  doting  old  volunteer 
of  the  days  of  the  threatened  French  inva¬ 
sion,  who  “sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  sense, 
sans  every  thing,”  pieces  in  the  events  of 
to  d.ay  with  the  events  of  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  disjointed  talk  of  a  poor  we.ak  ohl 
man.  We  have  heard  of  a  country  par¬ 
son  who  when  called  to  preach  a  thanks¬ 
giving  sermon  for  a  peace  with  Russia, 
three  years  ago,  produced  from  the  old 
drawer  an  old  sermon  written  for  the 
thanksgiving-<lay  after  the  iieace  of  1816. 
The  old  gentleman  read  the  old  sermon 
through  from  the  pulpit,  and  greatly  to 
the  amusement  of  his  congregation,  de¬ 
nounced  the  “Corsican  I’suriier,”  and 
crowned  with  stale  laurels  “the  brave 
Wellington,  who  laid  him  low  on  the 
blood-stained  plains  of  Belgium.”  Now, 
the  ]>anic  about  the  French  invasion  of 
Italv,  and  the  secret  treaty  with  Russia, 
is  aUout  of  a  piece  with  this  old  clergy¬ 
man’s  mistake  of  Napoleon  for  Nicholas 
—  the  Crimean  for  the  Corsican  upstart. 

What  is  probable  seldom  happens,  and 
therefore  these  prolix  parallels  between 
Napoleon  the  First  and  Na|)oleon  the 
Third  m.ay  be  left  to  the  pages  of  Alison, 
whose  interminable  history  of  Europe, 
“  from  N.apoleon  to  Napoleon,”  like  a 
w’ounded  sn.ake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along  the  fifty  years  that  lie  between  the 
Uncle  and  Nephew’. 

We  will  not  pause  to  argue  with  those 
who  suppose  that  history  only  moves  in 
circles  of  fifty  years’  sweej),  and  that  in 
this,  the  jubilee  year  of  the  Pope’s  French 
captivity,  the  events  of  1809  must  happen 
over  again.  But  there  are  many  who  do 
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not  avow  any  theory  of  “  parallels”  so  ab-  j 
surd  as  this,  who  yet  are  startled  by  what  i 
they  suppose  are  coincidences  between  ! 
the  fK)licy  of  Uncle  and  Nejthew,  and  who  ; 
unaccountably  to  themselves  allow  their  . 
judgment  to  be  warped  upon  the  Italian  ^ 
question  by  traditional  jealousy  of  French 
intervention.  Tlie  phantom  form  of  the 
Corsican  usurper — Marengo — Boulogne — 
Austerlitz  —  start  up  before  them  ;  and 
their  desire  for  the  liberation  of  Italy  is 
dispelled  by  the  deeper  dread  of  a  new 
Napoleon,  and  a  second  partition  of  Eu- 
rope  between  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.  ! 

Till  this  delusion,  which  confounds  the  ; 
past  with  the  present,  is  disi>elled,  we  can  i 
not  hope  to  convince  Englishmen  that  the 
question  of  Italian  liberation  merits  at¬ 
tention  by  itself.  Our  suspicions  of  the 
French  are  too  deep  to  allow  us  to  spare 
symjmthy  for  the  Italians. 

Fifty  years  ago  all  kinds  of  abuses  at 
home  fattened  and  throve  under  cover  of 
our  execration  of  French  principles.  Rot¬ 
ten  boroughs ;  game  laws ;  the  hanging 
code  ;  Lord  Eldon’s  Court  of  Cliancery  ; 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade;  im|>re83ment 
of  seamen — all  throve,  because  it  wa.s  the 
mark  of  a  Jacobin  to  move  for  reform  in 
these  things.  The  un.answerable  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Eldon  school  of  statesmen 
M’as :  “  Sir,  your  principles  are  revolution¬ 
ary  ;  once  concede  these  refonns,  and  we 
can  not  answer  for  the  throne  and  the 
altar.”  Tliere  is  as  unreasoning  a  panic 
about  French  principles  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  Italian  liberty  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  the  har|jy  touch  of  France  is 
thought  to  have  tainted  the  hberal  ban¬ 
quet  in  Italy.  The  Italians  may  not  taste 
of  liberty  if  French  intervention  has  cast 
its  shadow  on  it.  The  high  caste  consti¬ 
tutionalist  must  throw  away  his  rice  and 
break  the  pot,  because  the  French  Pariah 
has  obligingly  brought  the  sticks  and 
lighted  the  fire  to  boil  it. 

Now,  M'e  can  not  undertake  to  satisfy 
these  purists  for  liberty,  as  we  can  not 
satisfy  other  high  castes  in  India  or  else¬ 
where.  We  can  offer  no  guarantees  for 
the  moderation  of  Najxileoii,  and  liis  own 
professions  will  not  even  be  listened  to. 
If  men  will  be  suspicious  there  is  no  IVlan- 
dragora  to  drug  their  suspicions  to  sleep 
— no  dittany  to  heal  the  wound  of  broken 
confidence  at  a  touch.  We  must  only 
leave  them  to  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
say,  “Time  will  tell.”  For  ourselves,  we 
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confess  we  have  no  such  fears :  that  it  will 
be  only  a  change  of  masters  for  Italy  — 
from  the  bondage  of  Austria  to  the  bond¬ 
age  of  France.  Nations  are  not  so  easily 
handed  over  from  one  illegitimate  usurpa¬ 
tion  to  another.  We  delivered  Spain 
from  the  French  and  Greece  from  the 
Turks ;  but  we  neither  sat  down  m  Spjun 
nor  Greece  as  armed  protectors  of  the 
liberty  we  had  procured  for  them.  Nor 
will  the  French  now  succeed  in  possessing 
Italy  .after  dispossessing  the  Austrhuis. 
The  silly  horse,  s.ays  the  fable,  when 
worsted  by  the  stag  called  in  the  aid  of 
man,  who  mounted  Ids  back,  first  subdued 
the  stag,  and  then  kept  Ids  seat,  and 
would  not  take  off  the  bridle.  We  do 
not  believe  in  these  anticipations  of  the 
evil  to  arise  from  French  intervention ; 
but  were  they  to  occur,  the  change  of  mas¬ 
ters  w'ould  be  a  certain  gain.  Admitting 
the  worst  that  could  occur  under  any  po.s- 
sible  contingency,  and  the  full  substitu¬ 
tion  of  French  for  Austrian  ascendency  in 
the  peninsula,  still,  if  the  Italians  are  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  the 
change  will  be  a  gain  to  Italy.  What 
Lombard  woidd  not  exidiange  the  Con¬ 
cordat  for  the  Code  Napoleon;  French 
vivjicity  for  Austrian  stoliditv ;  the  demo¬ 
cratic  Imperhilism  of  Paris  ior  the  Royal 
Ajx)stolic  Imperialism  of  Vienna?  We 
have  admitted  the  worst  that  could  hap¬ 
pen,  for  argument’s  sake ;  but  we  are  liir 
from  believing  that  this  contingency  will 
ever  occur.  By  the  time  Franco  has  well 
clnistised  Au-stria  she  will  be  as  weary  of 
war  as  at  the  end  of  a  two  years’  war  with 
Russia,  .and  will  make  peace  on  teiaus 
almost  Jis  easy.  Prosaic  Englishmen  may 
tldnk  it  a  poor  indemnity  fur  the  cost  of 
war  to  build  a  liotdevard  de  Hebaatopol 
and  create  a  Due  du  Maiakhoff :  but  a 
puff  of  praise  will  satisfy'  a  F renchman — 
these  are  the  kickshaws  of  glory  on  which 
solid  John  Bull  would  starve,  while  our 
volatile  neighbors  thrive  on  this  light  food. 
Chacun  a  san  gouty  w'e  can  not  understaiid 
Frenchmen.  We  forget,  moreover,  tliat 
Louis  N.apoleon  is  conquering  France  in 
Italy.  Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne,  it 
is  thought,  because  he  declared  himself 
in  1830,  the  N.ipoleon  of  peace,  and  kept 
Ins  word.  NajKjleon  the  Third,  j»rofes8- 
ing  the  same  policy,  c'e«t  la 

paixy^'  finds  it  dangerous  to  adhere  too 
strictly  to  this  peace  policy.  He  would 
have  peace  in  the  main,  with  an  occasional 
brush  of  war  to  remind  the  French  that 
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he  is  no  faineant  king.  If  he  exists  in  j 
Europe  on  condition  that  his  empire  is 
peace,  he  also  exists  in  France  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  keejung  alive  traditions  of  an  em¬ 
pire  which  was  war.  lie  is  thus  held  bal¬ 
anced  between  contrary  fears ;  and  now 
that  he  inclines  to  the  policy  of  conciliat- 
ing  the  French  ardor  for  war,  vee  are  not 
to  forget  that  he  will  gravitate  back  in  a  | 
vear  or  two  to  the  safer  policy  of  peace.  [ 
^riiere  may  be  wars  again  in  Europe,  .as  j 
the  two  years’  war  with  Russia ;  but  the  j 
age  of  war  is  gone  forever,  the  temple  of  | 
Janus  is  not  seldom  closed  and  often  open, 
but  seldom  open  and  often  closed.  We 
need  not  fear  that  France  will  wantonly 
continue  aw.ar  one  hour  beyond  the  point 
when  she  h.as  g;iined  her  objects,  and  ex-  j 
hausted  her  resources.  Another  Bottle-  \ 
vard  des  Italiens  in  Pari.s,  and  an  Italian  i 
Dukedom  for  a  French  Marshal  will  be  j 
the  cheap  return  P' ranee  will  get  for  her  i 
inteiwention  in  Italy. 

The  i)oHcy  of  Phigland  during  this  crisis 
is  simple  .and  straiglitforw.ard,  if  our  riders 
have  the  common  sense  to  remember  the  ! 
homely  proverb,  “  least  said  soonest  mend¬ 
ed.”  Lord  Malmesbury  has  been  so  busy 
for  jieace  that  he  has  almost  bustled  us 
into  war.  The  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  | 
Vienna  ende<l  in  the  sorrowful  experience  ' 
of  the  Psalmist :  “  I  Labor  for  |M*ace,  but  j 
when  I  speak  thereof  they  make  them 
ready  to  battle.”  We  were  so  anxious 
for  pe.aco,  at  any  price,  that  we  would  not 
listen  to  the  complaints  of  either  .side,  and 
tried  to  cajole  F" ranee  and  Austria,  like 
sulky  schoolboys,  to  shake  hands  and 
promise  not  to  tight.  When  cajolery  did 
not  succeed,  we  tried  what  bluster  would  j 
do.  Tlie  Times  threatened  that  the  first  j 
cannon  fired  should  blow  from  the  guns  i 
the  English  and  F'rench  alliance;  wliich- j 
ever  of  the  great  powers  dared  to  disturb  j 
the  peace  of  Elurope  would  rouse  the 
British  lion  ;  and  then,  woe  to  the  offend¬ 
er.  It  chose  to  a.ssume  th.at  there  was  no 
gravamen  in  It.aly  whatever — that  it  was 
a  quarrel  only  between  EVance  and  Aus¬ 
tria  ;  and  that  there  were  no  more  grounds 
for  a  E'rcnch  interv'ention  in  Italy  than  tor 
a  F'rench  invasion  of  England.  It  was 
easy  to  see  where  this  neutrality  would 
leai  us  to.  Professedly  neutral,  it  would 
really  engage  us  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
and  against  France.  Austria  stood  on 
her  rights :  for  forty  years  her  interven¬ 
tion  with  affairs  of  the  petty  despotisms 
which  afflict  the  people  of  Italy  had  been 


understood,  and  had  acquired  that  sanc¬ 
tion  which  time  and  impunity  give  even 
to  crime.  E'or  France  to  interfere  to  pnt 
a  stop  to  this,  was  to  disturb  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things.  It  is  evident  that 
if  Austria  was  not  culpable  P'rance  was 
highly  so  ;  so  th.at  to  judge  of  French  in- 
tera’ention  candidly  we  must  first  pro¬ 
nounce  a  judgment  on  Austrian  intenen- 
tion.  The  merits  of  the  Italian  question, 
which  the  Times  has  very  pei'sistently 
sneered  .at  from  first  to  last,  must  thus 
help  us  to  a  decision  on  this  question  of 
the  (Hiarrel  between  France  and  Austria. 
The  Itali.ans  have  long  since  jironounced, 
that  though  no  lovers  of  F'rench  Imperial¬ 
ism  they  will  welcome  it  as  a  deliverance 
from  Austrian.  Tlie  real  question,  then, 
is  not  whether  we  sluall  side  with  the 
F'rench  against  the  Austri.ans,  or  the  Aus¬ 
trians  against  the  F'rench;  but  whether 
we  shall  side  against  constitutional  It.aly 
or  for  it.  If  it  were  only  a  war  of  Louis 
Napoleon  ag,ainst  Francis  Joseph  ours 
might  rightly  be  a  neutr.ality  of  indiffer¬ 
ence — in  so  wicked  a  war  we  could  neither 
have  part  nor  symp.athy.  But  in  a  war 
for  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the  hated 
Austri.ans  we  can  not  be  indifferent,  even 
though  .absolute  E'rance  enters  the  lists 
agiiinst  absolute  Austria.  We  are  not 
.ashamed  of  liberty,  even  tvith  such  lovers 
in  her  train  as  Najioleon  the  Third.  We 
should  like  to  see  It.aly  able  to  strike  for 
herself ;  but  even  if  the  F'rench  should  be 
called  in  to  chase  out  the  Austrians,  we 
will  not  belie  our  love  of  liberty,  and  deny 
the  cause  of  const itutionali.sm  for  any 
absurd  jealousy  of  E'rance.  The  wise  man 
does  not  give  up  a  cause  because  those 
who  maintain  it  have  not  always  clean 
h.ands.  To  wait  for  righteous  ministei's  of 
a  righteous  retribution  will  be  to  w.ait  for 
the  Millennium.  All  we  can  say  of  E'rench 
intervention  is,  th.at  it  is  the  best  It.aly 
can  get  under  the  circumstances ;  and 
even  if  bad  is  the  be.st,  it  is  better  than 
none  at  all.  The  jKilicy  of  free  England 
is  clearly,  then,  to  symjiathize  with  free 
institutions  in  Italy.  Between  E'rance 
and  Austria  let  our  neutr.ality  be  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  indifference  ;  but  between  Italy 
and  Austria,  the  neutrality  of  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed  against  the  opprevsBorg 
—  for  constitutional  against  absolute  rule. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  a  E'rench  and  Austri.an 
question,  let  us  have  no  more  to  say  to  it 
tnan  to  the  battle  of  kites  and  crows ;  but 
in  so  £ir  as  it  is  a  question  of  seli-govcrn- 
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ment  against  slavery,  our  sympathies  are  I  the  Times  on  the  side  of  Italy,  when  Italy 
heartily  and  entirely  with  Cavour,  Poerio,  I  has  asserted  her  right  to  indejiendence. 
and  Manini  —  that  noble  triumvirate  who  All  in  good  time;  it  will  take  the  side  of 
have  proved  that  Turin,  Venice,  and  Na-  Cato  when  for  once  the  gods  take  the  side 
plea,  at  the  three  extremities  of  Italy,  are  of  Cato,  and  send  the  Cajsar  Francis  Jo- 
united  in  one  common  love  of  liberty,  and  seph  once  for  all  out  of  Italy, 
a  common  desire  to  model  their  country  We  have  thus  cleared  the  Italian  ques- 
after  the  institutions  of  England.  We  tion  of  two  disputed  points  which  blocked 
are  fallen  on  days  of  small  men  and  selfish  up  the  way  and  prejudiced  our  judgment, 
measures.  Oh!  for  an  hour  in  the  House  We  doubted  the  sincerity  of  France,  and 
of  Commons  of  Brougham,  when  in  his  despaired  of  the  neutrality  of  England ; 
best  days  he  thundered  defiance  at  the  and  in  this  state  of  mind,  between  doubt 
Holy  Alliance  !  Or  when  Canning  gener-  of  our  neighbors  and  allies,  and  despair  at 
ously  threw'  aside  the  traditions  of  Tory-  the  prospect  of  an  EurojMjan  war,  u  e  could 
ism  and  “  leaden  Castlereagh,”  to  declaim  only  look  at  Italy  through  the  green 
upon  Spanish  liberalism,  or  to  shield  consti-  spectacles  of  jealousy  of  France.  Once 
tutional  Portugal;  or  when  Sir  James  assure  Englishmen  that  France  neither 
Mackintosh  rehearsed  Edinburgh  Review  desires  nor  dares  to  possess  Italy,  and 
essays  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com-  that  the  war  will  not  spread  from  the  Alps 
mens,  on  the  part  England  should  take  in  to  the  Khine,  (which  Austria,  by  her  alli- 
the  vanguard  of  liberty  all  the  world  over,  ance  with  the  Catholic  States  of  Southern 
Lord  John  Utissell,  to  do  him  justice,  has  Germany,  is  craftily  trying  to  cuinpiiss,) 
not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  his  youth  ;  and  and  we  are  sure  that  the  instincts  of  our 
Lord  Palmerston  is  rej)entant  for  the  slips  countrymen  will  be  to  side  with  Sardinia 
he  made  in  handing  Italy  back  to  the  and  against  Austria.  It  is  now  an  Italian 
hangman  and  Croat  in  1848.  On  the  war;  our  policy  as  well  as  our  duty  is  to 
other  side  of  the  House,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  prevent  it  becoming  an  European  war. 
has  something  of  the  Canning  fire  about  It  will  be  time  enough  to  menace  France 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  below  the  table,  when  she  menaces  Germany.  The  Uus- 
can  tell  the  House,  as  no  other  man  of  the  sian  alliance  with  France  so  grossly  inLs- 
djiy,  what  Naples  has  endured  under  Fer-  stated  by  the  Times,  meant  only  this,  to 
dinand,  the  ^^jxidrone  assoluto  e  wntco”  of  |  neutralize  Austrian  influence  in  Germany, 
police  blasphemy.  Ivord  Shaftesbury’s  ■  and  hold  Germany  neutral  in  a  non-Ger- 
religious  instincts  point  out  that,  if  Pro-  J  man  quarrel.  Prussia,  llussui,  and  Eng- 
testantlsm  is  to  have  a  chance  in  Italy  it ,  land  can  now  bond  fide  unite  to  keep  the 
must  be  under  cover  of  constitutional  conflagration  from  spreading  beyond  the 
states  like  Sardinia :  so  that,  putting  .\lps.  The  first  thing  an  experienet*d  fire- 
these  forces  together,  the  cause  of  It.alian  man  does  is  to  isolate  the  conflagration, 
independence  will  muster  a  strong  body  1  He  will  ply  the  hatchet  as  well  as  the 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Against ;  pumps  and  hose.  It  is  seldom  that  we 
that  must  be  reckoned  the  cynicism  of  the  can  drown  a  fire,  but  it  Ls  often  exsy  to 
Times,  and  the  peace  at -any-price  policy  cut  it  oft’.  Lord  M.almesbury's  hose  was 
of  the  stock-market,  togetlier  with  the  neither  long  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
traditional  ignonance  and  indifference  of  deluge  the  fire  of  revolution  m  ItJily  ;  but 
most  Englishmen  to  continental  questions,  it  can  and  still  may'  isolate  it  between  the 
Still  there  is  hope  that  public  opinion  will  Alps  and  the  sea.  So  long  as  the  French 
settle  down  into  the  right  direction,  are  not  marching  on  Vienna,  or  the  Aus- 
Among  the  leading  journals,  the  Times  \»  trians  on  the  Hhme,  we  need  not  despair 
almost  alone  in  ita  cynicism;  and  if  it  of  maintaining  neutrality.  We  fuun<l  it 
were  not  unfortunately  the  case  that  n'me  an  Italian  question,  let  us  leave  it  thus  for 
men  read  the  Times  for  one  who  reads  the  present. 

the  Daily  News,  Globe,  Post,  Chronicle,  As  Englishmen  want  not  so  much  the 
or  Herald,  the  interest  in  Italian  inde-  disposition  to  8ymj)athize  with  the  wrongs 

fiendence  would  not  be  as  languid  as  it  is.  of  Italy,  as  information  how  they  may 
Jut  great  questions  are  alway’s  fought  and  l>est  be  redressed,  we  think  we  shall  most 
won  by  minorities.  As  Nelson  said  of  the  serve  the  cause  by  giving  the  inform.ation 
Gazette  that  omitted  to  mention  his  name :  on  which  to  ground  an  intelligent  sy'inpa- 
“  Never  mind  ;  we  shall  have  a  Gazette  to  thy.  To  render  our  statement  as  unbiased 
ourselves  by  and  by.”  So  we  shall  have  as  possible,  we  will  group  together  the 
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observations  of  two  intelligent  Frenchmen 
who  have  very  opportunely  published 
their  rides  and  reveries  in  Italy  at  the 
same  time.  The  one  is  DTtalie  Politiqite 
et  Jialiffietise,  by  the  Abbe  Miclion,*  an 
eloquent  preacher  of  the  old  Gallic.an 
school,  which  is  dying  out,  we  fear,  in 
France  before  the  aggressions  of  ultra- 
montanism.  The  other  is  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Roman  (piestion,  by  M.  Edmond 
About,  the  well-known  author  of  ToUa, 
Txt  Orict  Coritemqwraine  and  Le  Koi  de« 
Montatjnes.  Between  a  French  Abbe 
and  a  French  wit,  w'c  are  not  likely  to 
take  up  either  extremely  advanced  or  ex¬ 
tremely  retrogade  opinions  of  Italy  ;  if  the 
one  leans  a  little  too  much  to  one  side,  we 
can  right  our  judgments  by  rca<ling  the 
other ;  where  they  differ  we  can  balance 
between  the  two,  and  where  they  agree 
their  testimony  must  be  like  that  of  two 
indejHMident  witnesses,  in  whoso  mouth 
every  word  may  be  established. 

First,  for  the  Abb<!  Michon.  He  sets 
out  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  spurns  the 
Uuirers,  and  like  Count  Montalembert, 
nobly  avows  that  he  sconis  the  blasj>he- 
mers  of  modern  civiliKation,  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  denouncing  the 
age  in  the  name  of  those  religious  theories 
of  which  they  proclaim  themselves  the 
defemlers.  “  If  the  Church,”  he  says, 
can  not  maintain  itself  but  by  the  onpres- 
sion  of  the  jK'ople,  and  the  eternal  alliance 
of  its  priesthood  w'ith  those  institutions 
that  deaden  every  generous  impulse  in  the 
human  heart,  the  Church  would  soon  be 
at  her  last  ^asp.  Happily  the  Church  is 
no  accomplice  with  those  who  thus  exe¬ 
crate  liberty.  They  can  not  efface  those 
words  from  the  8acre<i  page  on  which  the 
Church’s  charter  is  ba.sed,  “  Be  ye  not  the 
servants  of  men.”  This  lilieral  Abbe 
dedicates  his  work  to  the  Cardinal  de 
Andi-ea,  as  a  guarantee  that  in  champion¬ 
ing  Italian  independence  he  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  his  allegiance  to  Rome  and  the 
chair  of  Peter.  He  set  out  from  Paris  the 
14th  April,  1857,  and  entered  Italy  by 
Nice  and  Genoa.  Every  where  he  remarks 
the  sjime  thing — that  jiriestly  influence 
and  good  government  are  opj>osed  to  each 
other.  From  Ma.ssa  to  Messina  the  wants 
of  Italy  are  summed  up  in  two  w’ords — 
JSecuhtrizaHon  and  the  Code  Napoleoji. 


I 
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*  L'llalie  Politique  et  Religieuee — suivie  de  La 
Papaut6  a  Jerunalctn.  Par  L'Abb4  J.  H.  Miouos. 
Bmxelles  et  Leipzig. 


Thus  Carrara,  he  tells  u.s,  gro.ons  under 
the  dull  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Modena. 
Tlie  state  of  siege  had  been  taken  off  only 
three  months  before  his  arrival  there,  and 
imprisonments  were  even  still  of  daily 
occurrence.  A  little  while  before,  a  priest, 
who  was  suspected  of  having  denounced 
some  liberals,  was  assassinated  in  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Carrara.  Many  arrests  had  been 
made  on  account  of  this  crime,  but  it  was 
im|)ossible  to  discover  the  murderer, 
though  he  was  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  people.  One  of  the  inhabitants  said 
to  the  Abb6  :  “  I  love  this  country,  it  is 
my  native  homo,  and  the  home  of  the 
arts  ;  but  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  not 
remain  in  it  twenty-four  hours,  for  I  am 
weighed  dowm  with  the  thought  that  some 
day  one  of  my  brothers,  or  my  son,  a 
young  sculptor  here,  or  perhaiw  myself, 
mav  be  throwm  into  prison.”  TTie  Duke 
of  Modena,  too,  has  added  to  the  discon¬ 
tent  by  raising  the  duty  on  the  rough 
marble.  Instea^l  of  encouraging  the  trade 
by  lowering  the  duty,  the  Duke  taxes  the 
marble  as  it  leaves  the  (luarry,  and  thus 
kills  the  hen  to  get  the  golden  eggs.  Po¬ 
litical  economy,  being  one  of  the  lil)eral 
sciences,  is  evidently  proscribed  in  Mo¬ 
dena  ;  and  so  the  people  languish  because 
their  ruler  is  both  ignorant  and  obstinate. 

It  is  the  same  story  as  the  Abbe  jour¬ 
neys  on  to  Lucca.  His  remarks  on  the 
evils  of  superstition  sound  strange  from  a 
Romi.sh  ecclesiastic.  We  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  in  the  Gallican  Church  at  least 
there  are  the  seven  thousand  w’ho  have 
not  Imwed  the  knee  to  the  B:ial  of  modem 
Ultramontanism. 

”  1  saw,”  he  says,  **  along  the  road,  inscrip¬ 
tions  set  up  by  the  clergy  for  tlie  use  of  the 
people,  either  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  or  on  the 
fot^ade  of  the  chapels;  but  I  observed,  with 
regret,  that  none  of  these  recalled  the  great 
themes  of  Christianity.  They  nearly  all  referred 
I  to  some  act  of  external  religion ;  hardly  any 
I  recalled  the  pure  and  elevated  spirit  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Every  where,  but  in  Italy  moat  of  all,  the 
people  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  attending 
only  to  the  forms  of  religion.  The  clergy  there 
should  resist  and  not  encourage  this  tendency, 
by  reminding  the  people  that  ours  is  a  God  that 
read.s  the  heart.  Dene  autem  intuetur  eor.  I 
blame,  then,  the  Italian  clergy  fur  having  so 
long  pitrifled  with  fonnali.Hm  the  minds  of  men 
— a  worthless  formalism,  which  some  day  or 
other  will  fail  to  the  ground  when  its  political 
props  give  way,  and  bury  all  religion  witli  it  in 
its  ruins.  Facts  only  too  truly  confirm  these 
reflections.  Not  to  speak  of  that  mock-modesty 
which  throws  a  vail  over  the  image  of  the 
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Madonna,  «8  if  God  did  not  see  the  deed  of 
shsme,  the  bandit  who  stops  you  on  the  hi||h 
road  would  think  his  soul  in  danger  if  he  did 
not  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  passing  by  a 
holy  place.  The  assassins  who  stabbed  a  young 
En^ishman,  at  Naples,  on  the  open  quay,  had 
certainly  heard  mass  the  Sunday  previous.  The 
procurers  who  tout  you  on  tlie  Toledo-street 
have  made  their  Ewter  confession.  As  for 
those  poor  fellows  in  Rome  who  arc  denounced 
at  the  church  doors  for  not  going  to  confession, 
they  are  either  workmen  or  sta^-drivers,  who 
by  their  nomad  life  escape  the  Holy  Office — 
while  thieves  and  prostitutes  attend  regularly 
the  holy  table.  I  have  had  some  horrible  reve¬ 
lations  on  this  subject  at  Rome.  I  can  account 
for  these  deplorable  facts,  by  describing  the 
kind  of  preaching  heard  in  Italy — a  preaching 
which  in  mneral  does  not  go  to  uie  quick  of  the 
heart,  seeking  to  form  there  the  new  man  after 
the  type  of  the  Gospel,  but  which  lulls  the 
mind  to  sleep  over  a  sterile  mysticism,  or  in 
vague  contemplations.” 

From  Lucca  the  Abb4  traveled  on  by 
Leghorn  along  the  high  road  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Naples.  ; 
At  Civita  Vecchia  be  meets  with  an  old  i 


parts  of  Italy  w'hich  were  comparatively 
wclbgoverned,  as  in  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
while  in  Naples,  where  even  a  Red  Repu¬ 
blic  would  be  excusable,  there  has  b^n 
no  stir  whatever.  Rut  these  halfapolo¬ 
gists  for  absolutism  forget  that  there  is  a 
vi»  vitm  in  nations  as  in  men — fever  is  not 
so  much  a  disease  as  the  effort  of  nature 
to  shake  off  the  virus — physicians  will  tell 
you  that  the  best  patient  is  not  the  one 
who  most  patiently  succumbs  to  the  ma¬ 
lady — it  is  the  same  with  nations.  Who 
is  so  im]»ntient  as  John  Hull  himself?  lie  is 
constitutionally  a  grumbler,  ami  will  fly 
into  a  fury  with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  who  ])uts  on  an  extra  penny  in 
the  }K>und.  He  is  a  full-blooded  animal, 
full  of  life  and  spirit.s,  and,  therefore, 
throws  off  those  j)eccant  humors  that 
sometimes  afflict  the  State  in  a  rash  of 

fmblic  excitement  or  the  fever  of  a  disso- 
ution.  Now,  there  is  more  life  in  North 
than  in  South-Italy,  and,  therefore,  Tos¬ 
cany  and  Parma  have  bent  and  broken 
the  leaden  sword  of  the  Grand  Duke  and 


man  with  white  hair,  who  predicts  that  in  j  Duchess,  while  Naples  has  not  yet  snapped 
ten  years  religion  will  have  died  out  in  the  |  the  iron  sword  of  her  jailer-king.  “  For 
Papal  States.  The  revolution  w  ill  have  j  my  part,”  said  a  fat  Neapolit.an  to  31. 
swept  away  the  priests,  and  the  religion  |  About,  “  I  don’t  care  an  orange-p<*el  for 
itself  w'ill  not  survive  long  after.  At  j  jmlitics.  I  take  for  granted  we  have  got 
Naples  the  state  of  things  is,  if  possible,  j  a  vilhunous  government,  for  all  the  world 
more  homble  still.  Between  cannon  |  says  so ;  but  my  grandfather  made  twenty 
pointed  in  the  street^  sentinels  at  every  |  thousand  ducats  by  a  shop ;  my  father 
comer,  spies  creeping  in  and  out  of  houses,  |  doubled  this  coital,  and  I  have  bought 
swarms  of  monks  in  the  j)ay  of  the  police,  j  an  estate  which  brings  me  in  six  per  cent 
Naples  is  in  the  lowest  circle  of  the  poli- 1  for  my  money.  I  feed  w’ell  fi)ur  times  a 
tical  Inferno  of  Italy.  Our  liberal  Abbe  day,  I  have  a  good  digestion,  and  I  weigh 
launches  out  in  no  measured  terms  at  the  over  two  hundred  w'eight ;  and  at  s>ipj)er, 
iniquities  of  the  modem  Tiberiu-s.  The  over  my  third  glass  of  Capri,  who  can 
reflections  of  Arnold,  when  in  Italy,  are  blame  mo  if  I  hiccup  out  Vive  le  Jioif" 
those  of  every  thoughtful  Frenchman  or  A  hog  that  was  passing  under  the  window 
Englishman.  “  It  is  almost  awful  to  look  at  the  time  gave  a  grunt  of  approbation, 
at  the  overwhelming  beauty  around  me.  As  it  was  somewhere  along  this  caist 
and  then  think  of  moral  evU  ;  it  seems  as  i  that  Circe  Avorked  her  spells,  we  must 
if  heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  being  sepa-  leave  such  Neapolitans  to  their  fate;  if 
rated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  one  another,  men  will  be  swine  they  will  never  want  a 
were  absolutely  on  each  other’s  confines,  driver — 

and,  indeed,  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.”  ••  I^et  Gmd  be  Grad  and  have  a  svinish  mind, 
Systematic  and  long-continued  tyranny  Yet,  hence  let  ue  embark  while  weather  aervea 
in  Naples  has  produced  its  effect  at  last.  wind.” 

It  has  cruslied  out  the  life  of  the  nation —  At  Naples  our  liberal  Abbt'  witm^sses 
the  spirit  of  resistance  is  dead,  or  nearly  the  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius’  blood, 
so,  in  the  masses.  The  middle  classes.  In  those  ages  of  faith  which  Lord  Field- 
and  some  few  of  the  nobility,  are  liberal,  ing  would  wish  to  revive,  tliis  was  only 
but  the  rabble  are  for  their  absolute  and  one  of  many  in-odigies  performed  in  the 
adorable  Ferdinand.  The  Timett  iusi-  churches  of  Naples.  There  wjts  the  blood 
Duated  the  other  day  that  revolutions  in  of  St.  Stephen,  of  St.  Pantaleon,  of  St. 
Italy  must  be  factious  and  part^  move-  Patriria,  of  St.  Vitus,  and  of  St.  John  the 
meats,  because  they  broke  out  m  those  Baptist  —  there  were  even  two  viaU  of 
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Virjfin’i!  milk  which  were  liquefied  an¬ 
nually  on  Diiy.  Whatever  be  the 

reastm,  these  li(|nefHction8have  all  cease<l, 
with  the  exception  of  St.  Januarius,  which 
is  still  too  popular  and  profitable  to  fall 
into  disuse.  Our  skepticjU  Abb6  tells  the 
old  story  of  General  Chainpionnet,  who 
threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless 
the  miracle  took  place  within  one  hour ; 
blit  it  seems  that  Marshal  D’Estrees  had 
threatened  the  same  in  1702,  when  he 
took  possession  of  Naples  for  Philip  V. 
of  Spiiin.  It  appears  that  the  saint  h.as  a 
particular  respect  for  the  Provost  Mar¬ 
shal,  and  will  work  the  miracle  under  due 
compulsion,  equally  in  French  or  Aivstrian 
interest.  It  is  amusingly  like  the  strict 
neutrality  which  Ferdinand  has  promised 
to  observe  during  the  present  war  in 
North-ltaly.  The  French  are  near  at 
haml,  ami  the  Austnans  far  away,  and, 
therelbre,  the  King  is  prudently  neutral. 
Napoleon  III.  must  be  infinitely  obliged 
for  nothing. 

The  Abbe  gives  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  prodigy.  The  vials  contain 
some  colored  matter  which  he  supposes  to 
be  s|>erniaceti,  and  which  is  a  solid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  but  easily  liquefies 
under  a  little  he.at.  The  heat  of  the 
chapel,  the  lighted  wax  candles  which 
every  now  and  then  are  applied  to  the 
bottle,  the  kisses  of  the  devotees,  and  the 
handling  of  the  priest,  together  contribute 
to  warm  the  glass,  and  so  the  contents  of 
the  vial  become  liquid.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Abbe  is  heartily  ashamed  of  his 
fellow-clergy  at  Naples,  and  his  oitly  ex¬ 
cuse  for  them  is  that  they  seem  to  enact 
this  prodigy  dans  une  complete  bonne  foi. 
He  18  careful  to  add  that  this  is  not  an 
article  of  faith,  and  that  no  one  above  the 
rabble  of  Naples  pretends  to  believe  in  it. 
But  kings  and  priests  have  always  m.ade 
of  8U|.K.*r8tition  a  convenient  scarecrow  to 
guard  the  forbidden  fruit  of  knowledge ; 
and  so  lon^  as  adorable  and  absolute  Fer¬ 
dinands  reign  in  Naples,  blood  will  liquefy 
in  those  musty  glass  vials,  though  it  has 
stagnated  long  since  in  every  other  reli¬ 
quary  in  Euroiie. 

The  AV)be  travels  from  Naples  to  liome, 
skirting  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
naively  admits  that  to  drain  those  marshes 
nothing  is  wanting  but  a  secular  govern¬ 
ment.  “  I  shall  never  forget,”  he  says, 
“  wdien  one  day  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
his  Holiness,  at  Bologna,  I  observed  to  a 
Monsignor  Pacca  that  Home  lies  in  a 


desert ;  that  the  sterility  of  the  campagna 
is  frightful.”  “  But  you  forget,”  1  was 
j  told  in  rejily,  “  we  get  some  revenue  out 
of  it ;  it  gives  winter  grazing  to  cattle.” 

What  a  crushing  accusation  against  this 
priestly  regime,  that  it  reduces  the  teem¬ 
ing  basin  of  the  Tiber  to  a  sheep-walk. 

The  only  remedy  the  Abb6  can  suggest 
is  secularization  pur  et  simple.  No  Legis¬ 
lative  Council,  admission  of  the  laity  to 
office,  or  even  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  will 
suffice.  These  partial  reforms  have  lieen 
recommended  and  tried  over  and  over 
again,  and  as  often  have  failed.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  entire  separation  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular.  Our  Abbe 
j  is  an  out-and-out  reformer.  He  would 
reduce  his  Holiness  to  the  primitive  model 
of  a  Bishop  when  the  successors  of  Peter 
dw'elt  in  a  modest  shed  by  the  Tiber,  ages 
before  a  stone  of  the  Vatican  was  laid, 
or  the  triple  crown  had  even  been  thought 
of.  “  Regnum  meurn  non  est  hin&' — ray 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  is  a  favorite 
text  with  our  Abbe ;  he  quotes  it  more 
than  ontre,  and  his  views  on  the  separation 
of  the  teniiioral  .and  spiritual  are  so  lar  in 
advance  of  his  age  and  Church  that  we 
can  hardly  w'onder  if  the  6’hiVcr*  gn.a8he8 
its  teeth  that  there  is  no  Holy  Office  in 
Paris,  and  jirays  that  some  day  or  other 
he  oome  within  reach  of  the  Inquisition  at 
Home.  He  tells  on  this  |>oint  a  story  of  a 
certain  French  bishop  who  was  suspected 
of  liberal  opinions,  and  M'ho  disapjieared 
mysteriously  when  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  in 
1832.  Yeai-s  rolled  by,  and  in  1848  he 
was  among  the  victims  of  the  Inquisition 
that  the  Revolufion  then  set  free:  “One 
day  a  parish  priest  in  Paris  is  accosted  by 
a  stranger  in  long,  white  hair,  who  asks 
him  :  ‘  Do  yon  remember  me.’  After  some 
hesitation  the  Cure  said,  ‘  I  think  I  re¬ 
member  meeting  you  in  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome  sixteen  years  ago.  I  recognize 
the  pastoral  ring,  too,  which  you  then 
wore  on  your  finger.’  ‘  I  am  the  same 
man,’  said  the  stiunger.  Only  ten  days 
after  I  met  you  in  Rome  I  was  seized  and 
thrown  into  a  frightful  dungeon.  I  was 
not  jiermitted  to  write  to  my  family,  or 
even  to  the  French  Ambassador ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Revolution  in  Rome  I 
should  probably  have  ended  my  days 
there.’  ”  We  are  glad  to  believe,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  if  not  for  the  credit 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  majority 
of  theFrench  clergy  symjiathize  more  with 
the  Abbe  Michon  than  with  the  Univtrs. 
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If  the  forty  thousand  pnrish  priests  of 
France  were  all  the  dark  fanatics  tluit  the 
Unii'ters  w’oidd  persuade  us  they  ought  to 
be,  we  should  de8|iair  of  Modern  Euro|*e. 
The  Abbe  Michun  reassures  us  on  this 
score.  Party,  like  the  serjKJiit,  moves  by  j 
the  tail,  and  the  most  rancorous  journalist, 
full  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable* 
ness,  seems  to  express  the  feelings  of 
thousands  of  men  who  arc  too  timid  or 
too  indolent  to  disown  his  lea«lership. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  this  kind  of  tactics 
even  in  Protestant  England,  and  therefore 
need  not  wonder  at  its  success  in  Paris. 
It  was  in  the  la.st  days  of  Jerusalem  that 
the  zealots  carried  all  before  them — their 
rancor  rose  as  the  real  life  of  the  nation 
declined ;  so  it  is  anth  party  zeal  now,  it 
is  as  often  the  sign  of  a  dying  cause. 
When  sensible  and  brave  men  open  the 
gates  it  is  the  zealot  who  calls  to  a  h:uid- 
to-hand  fight  in  the  streets.  If  there  is 
any  hoi)e  for  the  Papacy  it  is  in  following 
the  counsels  of  such  advisers  as  the  Abbe 
Michon,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Univers.  We  have  no  space  to  devote  to 
the  Abbe's  proposal  to  transfer  the  si‘at 
of  the  Papacy  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem. 
The  pamphlet  was  written  during  the 
Rn'^sian  w'ar,  and  has  reached  a  third  edi¬ 
tion,  a  sufficient  proof  that  fantastical  as  it 
may  seem  to  us  it  is  not  too  Utopian  for 
Frenchmen  and  Gallicans.  Since  the  only 
reform  lor  the  Papal  States  is  summed  up 
in  the  two  words  seciUarizatiou  and  the 
Code  Napoleon,  Rome  would  become  too 
secular  a  city  for  the  Holy  Father,  the 
visible  center  of  Christendom.  The  Abbe 
reminds  us  that  the  Po*pe  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  is  snccessor 
of  Peter,  who  fixed  his  chair  provisionally 
at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  migrated  to 
Rome.  The  Popes,  as  successors  of  Peter, 
have  generally  rerided  at  Rome ;  but  not 
always,  as  during  the  seventy  years’  exile 
ill  Avignon,  and  later  still,  when  Pius  VII. 
resided  at  Fontainebleau.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  transfer  at  once  the  chair  of 
Peter  to  the  Holy  City,  and  thus  to  work 
a  double  good  :  to  give  a  secular  deliver¬ 
ance  to  the  misgoverned  subjects  of  the 
P:i{kal  States,  and  to  bring  the  sc'bismatic 
East  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Peter.  SV^e  are  not  Hkely  to  hear 
of  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  and 
therefore  need  not  gravely  sit  doivn  to 
count  up  objections  to  it.  It  is  like  one 
of  those  ingenious  constitutions  which  the 
Abbe  Sieyes  devised  for  France,  and 


which  Napoleon,  who  hated  idn)logve«, 
swept  away  as  a  ])opo’s-head  sweeps  away 
cobwebs. 

From  a  Gallican  priest  to  a  Parisian 
novelist  is  not  such  an  abrupt  transition  as 
we  might  ex|*ect  it  to  be.  M.  About* 
discusses  the  Roman  question  with  the 
same  moderation,  and  dethrones  the  Po|>o 
with  the  same  eang  ^roid  as  the  Gallican 
Abbe.  The  only  difierenoe,  perh.a]»s,  is, 
that  the  priest  would  send  the  Pope  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  novelist  to  Jericho ; 
and  between  the  two  cities  the  |M>or  Po|>e, 
woundinl  and  half^ead,  might  lie,  while 
the  Gallican  priest  and  the  Levite  of  let¬ 
ters  passed  by  on  the  other  tide. 

M.  About  wrote  several  letters  in  the 
Moniteur  some  time  ago,  which  were  in¬ 
terdicted  at  Inst  on  act^ount  of  the  indig¬ 
nant  remonstrances  of  the  Pa]>al  Goveni- 
ment.  M.  About  then  threw  liis  letters 
into  the  fire,  gave  a  year  to  refliHJtion,  and 
the  result  is  a  book,  in  which  the  caiistio 
wit  and  good  sense  of  Voltaire  have  em¬ 
balmed,  as  a  fiy  in  ainl>er,  the  follies  of 
Antonelli  and  the  vices  of  the  system 
which  he  represents.  The  style  defies 
translation  —  the  point  and  piqiiancv  of 
the  French  is  lost  in  our  blunt,  British 
tongue.  It  is  like  olives  and  wiiHs  which 
go  very  well  together,  so,  if  these  extracts 
appear  too  salt,  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  original ;  all  we  desire  is 
to  provoke  their  thirst.  Chap.  L  opens  as 
folloa's ; 

“  The  Roman  CatboHc  Church,  which  I  sin¬ 
cerely  ^^pect,  contains  one  hundr^  and  thirty- 
nine  millions  of  individuals,  without  counting 
the  little  Mortara. 

“  It  is  governed  by  seventy  Cardinals  or 
Princes  of  the  Church,  in  memory  of  the  twelve 
Apostles. 

“  The  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  also 
styled  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Holy  Father, 
or  Pope,  is  invested  with  boundless  authority 
over  the  minds  of  these  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  millions  of  Catholics. 

“  The  Cardinals  are  nominated  by  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals.  From  the  day 
of  his  election  he  becomes  infallible  —  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  De  Maistre  and  all  good 
Catholics.  Bossuet  was  not  of  that  opinion,  but 
the  Popes  have  always  thought  so.  When  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  has  pronounced  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  was  burn  wiUiout  the  stain  of  original 
sin,  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  million 
Catholics  are  bound  to  believe  it,  becau.'^;  he 
has  said  so,  as  we  saw  occur  quite  recently.” 

*  La  Quentinn  Rnrnaine,  par  E.  Asodt,  Brux- 
ellea  et  Londrei,  185tf. 
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The  neceasity  for  the  tcmi>oral  power 
of  the  PopeB,  in  order  to  Nupftort  tlieir 
spiritual,  w  treated  by  M.  Alxnit  n'itli 
much  raillery.  It  is  as  if  the  one  liuudred 
and  thirty-nine  million  Catholica  throiifjh- 
ont  the  world  said  to  3,124,608  Italians : 
“  You  must  saeriHce  yourselves  to  a  man; 
our  religious  chief  will  be  neither  venera¬ 
ble,  august,  nor  independent,  unless  he 
I'cigns  des|K>tieally  over  you.  Were  he 
to  lose  this  golden  crowm,  if  you  were  to 
disjmtc  his  right  to  make  laws  and  break 
them  as  he  pleases ;  if  you  were  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  paying  in  your  money 
to  him,  whioli  he  spends  fiir  our  use  and 
edification,  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  would  treat  him  like  a  little  boy. 
Drop,  then,  your  private  interests.” 

“  But  the  Apostles  were  indej*endent  at 
a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  besides,  the  va.st  con¬ 
quests  of  Catholicism  were  made  before 
the  Pope  was  a  temporal  prince.  The 
primitive  Poj>es  hn<i  no  budget  and  no  de¬ 
ficit  ;  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  ^f. 
Kothschild ;  therefore  they  were  more 
truly  independent  than  our  crowncKl 
PojMJS.  From  the  day  that  the  spiritual 
and  temi>oral  power  wore  linked  together. 


nication  to  any  Roman  who  should  invest 
in  a  foreign  lottery,  was  this  done  to  bind 
their  hearts  to  the  Churcli  or  to  bring  in 
their  crowns  to  the  treasury  ?  Is  it  not 
deplorable  that  bailiffs  seize  goods  in 
Rome  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  ?  Judges 
condemn  an  assassin  in  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  Church.  The  executioner 
cuts  off  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of 
Jesns  (’hrist.  Is  there  not  a  scandal  in 
these  two  words  —  Pontifiral  Lottery  ? 
And  what  must  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  million  Catholics  think  when  they 
he.ar  their  spiritual  chief  applaud  the  in¬ 
crease  of  vice  and  the  success  of  the  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  good  of  the  treasury  ?” 

About  describes  the  state  of  discon¬ 
tent  among  all  classes  of  the  Pope’s  suli- 
jects.  The  common  people  are  savage 
and  ignorant ;  proces.sions  and  puppets 
are*  the  diversions  which  their  rulers  en¬ 
courage  —  a  monk  to  teach  them  morals, 
and  a  naffie  and  fireworks  on  saint-days  to 
teadi  them  religion.  As  to  the  middle 
cla.ssea,  they  are  kept  in  statu  pupilari^ 
like  over-grown  school-boys.  As  an  ex- 
am]ile —  medicjil  students  are  not  allowed 
to  study  female  pathology  until  they  take 
their  degree.  It  is  like  the  old  lady,  who 
would  not  allow  her  son  to  bathe  till  he 
had  taken  lessons  in  swimming  on  a  ma¬ 
hogany  table. 

As  to  the  noblesse,  they  arc  a  class  by 
themselves.  ”  Who  knows,”  said  an 
Italian,  one  day,  in  irony,  ”  but  the  mi¬ 
croscope  may  discover  globules  of  nobility 
in  the  blood.”  M.  About’s  account  of  a 
Homan  noble  is  a»  follows ; 

“See  that  nobtcman’s  child,  walking  down 
the  Corso,  between  two  Jesuits.  These  little 
ones  of  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  lovely  a.s  little 
Cupids,  in  spite  of  their  black  dress  and  wbito 
cravats,  will  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wide  hat  of  their  master.  When  at  last  they 
shall  have  passed  their  examinations  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  diploma  of  ignorance,  they  will  be 
dressed  out  in  London  fashion  and  let  loose  on 
the  streets.  They  will  parade  up  and  down  the 
Corso,  will  walk  and  drive  with  a  pane  of  glass 
in  their  eye.  Punctual  at  Has.':,  faithful  to  the 
theater,  they  will  smile  or  frown,  applaud  or 
I  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  with  equal  indiffer¬ 
ence.  They  all  l»elong  to  some  religious  confra¬ 
ternity,  and  have  no  club.  They  play  cautious¬ 
ly,  never  drink,  and  are  as  innocent  as  dolls 
that  say,  ‘  Pa[)at  Mammal’ 

“  At  last  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
At  that  age  a  young  .\mcrican  has  been  a  Jack 
of  ten  trades ;  be  has  made  four  fortunes  and 
lost  one ;  has  had  a  law-suit ;  has  preached  a 
:  new  religion ;  has  killed  six  men  with  a  revul- 


The  Pope  hits  had  to  choose  between  the 
Earth  that  was  near,  ami  Heaven  th.at 
w.as  far  oft*.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those 
Popes  who  would  have  sold  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  for  a  few  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  it  by  these 
extreme  eases.  But  I  a.sk,  when  the  Pojie 
absolved  Francis  I.  of  peijury,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  w.a8  this  done  in  the 
interests  of  good  morals  or  in  the  interests 
of  his  temporal  crow’n  ?  If  ho  organizetl 
a  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  drove  half 
Europe  into  heresy,  was  this  done  to  mul¬ 
tiply  Catholics  or  to  portion  a  young 
lady  ?  When  he  allied  him.self  with  Pro¬ 
testant  Sweden  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  was  this  in  the  cause  of  the  Church 
or  to  humble  the  house  of  Austr'ia? 
When  he  excommunicate<l  Venice  in  1606, 
was  this  done  to  attach  that  Republic  to 
the  Church  or  to  pay  out  a  grudge  of 
Spain  against  the  allies  of  Henry  IV.  ? 
When  he  dissolved  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  this  to  augment  the  anny  of  the 
Church  or  to  please  France,  which  then 
was  ascendant  r  If  he  broke  off*  all  rula- 
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ver ,  and  conquered  an  island.  An  EngliKhman  | 
ut  twenty'liTe  haa  taken  two  deforces ;  be  has  i 
been  on  an  emliassy  :  he  has  founded  a  bank ;  ' 
he  has  converted  a  Catholic ;  he  lias  been  round 
the  world ;  and  has  read  the  complete  works  of  , 
Walter  Scott.  A  Frenchman  has  written  a 
trajtedy  in  rhyme  ;  written  fbr  two  newspapers ;  [ 
has  hi^  three  stabs  with  a  sword ;  has  attempt¬ 
ed  two  gnicides ;  has  had  fourteen  amours ;  and  ; 
nineteen  times  changed  aides  in  politics.  A  | 
German  has  pinked  fourteen  college  chums;  | 
has  swilled  sixty  tuns  of  l>eer  and  the  philoso-  i 
pby  of  Hegel ;  has  sung  eleven  thousand  ooup- 
lets  I  has  smoked  a  million  pipes ;  and  been  I 
out  in  two  revolutions  A  Roman  Prince  ha.s  ! 
learned  nothing;  seen  nothing;  done  nothing;  I 
snffirred  nothing.  At  twenty-five,  they  open  ' 
the  bars  of  a  cloister  and  bring  out  a  young  ' 
girl  as  inexperienced  as  himself  and  the  two  ; 
innocents  kneel  down  before  a  prie.st,  who  joins  j 
the  sweet  creatures  as  man  and  wife.” 

M.  About  is  respectful  to  the  character  | 
of  Pius  IX.  “  Old  a<;o,”  he  says,  “  hia- ' 
jesty,  virtue,  and  misfortune  liavu  their  i 
rights,  aud  be  a.s8ured  I  intend  to  respect 
them ;  hut  truth,  also,  has  its  rights ; 
it,  too,  is  holy,  an<l  has  been  often 
cruelly  maltreated  by  the  world.”  The 
Pope  is  a  sincere  devotee  ;  ho  believes  in 
God,  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  he 
snuffs  and  plays  billiards ;  has  no  private 
vices,  and  is  not  even  a  Nepotist.  When  ' 
his  nephew,  the  Count  Mastai  Feretti,  was  ■ 
married,  the  maiTinge  present  of  diamonds,  j 
worth  £8000,  co.st  the  State  nothing,  i 
Some  years  ago  the  Sultan  sent  the  Pope  i 
a  saddle  adorned  with  precious  stones.  , 
Many  of  these  were  made  away  with  by  ! 
his  retinue  at  Gaeta;  the  rest  are  in  tlie 
jewel-case  of  the  young  Countess,  his  i 
niece.  This  honest  old  man  is  a  compound  ■ 
of  devotion,  good-humor,  vanity,  weak- 1 
ness,  and  wrong-headedness,  lie  blesses  ; 
Avith  unction,  but  is  slow'  to  p.ardon.  lie 
is  a  good  priest  and  a  bad  king. 

But  Aiitonclli  is  the  bete  noir  of  the 
Papacy.  M.  About  spares  the  Pope  only 
to  lay  the  lash  on  the  Cardinal.  We  are 
told  of  his  birthplace,  Sonnino,  a  little 
vilhige  of  bandits  in  the  Apennines.  If  it 
were  the  life  and  adventures  of  Captain 
Jack,  or  Dick  Turpin,  we  could  under¬ 
stand  the  particularity  of  describing  his  i 
birthpla<*e.  But  the  biographer  of  a  | 
Prince  of  the  Roman  Church  should  tread 
more  lightly  over  these  antecedents  of 
Antoneili’s  life.  “Young  Antonelli  was 
not  horn  in  Arcadia,”  and  “  hawks  do  not 
hatch  doves,”  are  M.  About’s  tw'o  epi¬ 
grams  upon  Sonnino.  Having  taken  the 
trouble  to  be  bom  there,  the  young  Gia¬ 


como  resolved  to  run  no  risks  with  a  life 
so  precious  to  himsidf,  and  themfore  wont 
to  Home  to  enter  a  si'minary. 

“  Here  he  di.stinguished  himself  so  that  ho 
escaped  the  sarrament  of  orders.  He  has  never 
said  Mass.  He  has  never  heard  a  confession. 

I  would  not  swear  that  he  has  ever  been  to 
conies.sion.  He  obtained  the  friendahip  of  (sre- 
gory  XVI.,  which  was  of  more  use  to  him  tium 
all  tlie  Christian  virtues.  He  became  prelate, 
magistrate,  prefect,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Interior,  and  Finance  Minister.  A  Minister  of 
Finance  can  make  more  money  in  six  months 
than  all  the  brigands  of  Sonnino  in  twenty 
years.  Under  Gregory  XVI.  he  was  a  retro¬ 
grade.  On  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  he  was 
converted  to  liberalism.  A  red  hat  and  a  port¬ 
folio  were  the  price  of  his  new  convictiona 
What  a  lesson  to  the  mountaineers  of  Sonnino  ! 
—  one  of  themselves,  riding  in  his  carriage  by 
the  police  barracks,  and  the  guard  turning  out 
to  present  arms  to  him,  instead  of  turning  out 
to  shoot  him !  He  has  shared  Pius  IX. ’s  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  when  Rossi  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  he  bethought  him  of  his  own 
safety.  A  man  bom  in  l^nnino  is  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  let  himself  be  assas.siiiatcd ;  he  accord¬ 
ingly  decamped  with  the  Pope  to  Gaeta,  and 
became  Secretary  of  State  in  partihu*.  lie  is 
now  fifty -three  years  of  age.  He  has  the  health 
and  strwgth  of  a  mountaineer.  He  has  a  broad 
forehead,  bright  eyes,  an  eagle’s  I>eak,  and  a 
commanding  figure.  There  is  a  light  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  his  dark  and  almost  Moorish  face ;  but 
his  heavy  jaw,  long  teeth,  and  thick  lips,  ex¬ 
press  the  grossest  appetites.  He  is  a  minister 
grafted  on  a  savage.  When  he  assists  the  Pope 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week,  he  is  full  of 
magnificent  di.sdain.  But  when  you  see  him 
seated  at  an  evening  party  near  a  pretty  woman, 
and  eyeing  her  charms,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
savage  of  the  woods,  and  you  think,  with  a 
shudder,  of  a  post-chaise  overturned  by  the 
road-side.  He  is  lodged  in  the  Vatican  over 
the  Pope,  and  the  Romans  jokingly  ask,  Which 
is  higher — the  Pope  or  Antonelli  ?  I  have  said 
before,  that  he  has  managed  to  e.scape  the  sacra¬ 
ment  of  orders.  He  is  a  Cardinal-Deacon. 
Those  simple  souls  that  maintain  that  every 
thing  in  Rome  must  he  right,  have  this  excuse 
always  on  their  lips :  If  you  say  Antonelli  is 
too  rich  —  ‘Yes,  hut  remember  he  is  not  a 
priest’  If  you  say  he  has  read  Machiavelli  to 
advantage  —  ‘Yes,  but  he  is  not  a  priest’  I 
never  knew  before  that  a  deacon  may  do  almost 
any  thing  with  impunity.  At  that  rate  what 
may  not  poor  laymen  do  who  have  not  received 
even  the  tonsure  ?" 

To  the  countn’inen  of  Voltaire,  these 
epigrams  of  31.  About  will  tell  with  .a 
force  which  no  jihilosophy  or  religion 
eonld  give  them.  Tlie  government  of 
Pius  IX.  has  stood  the  invectives  of  Italian 
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themselveH,  or  npf)eal  to  General  Coancils 
as  in  the  fonrth  and  fifth  centuries. 

Of  these  solutions  of  that  difficult  ques¬ 
tion — the  Pope’s  temporal  sovereignty — 
we  should  prefer  the  third.  It  was  the 
course  whicli  our  Kefurmation  in  England 
took,  and  which,  from  time  to  time,  other 

friuces  have  been  incline<l  to  follow,  as 
jOuw  XIV.  in  France,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  in  Austria.  One  thing,  at  least,  is 
certain,  that  Italy  will  never  attain  tem¬ 
poral  independence  till  she  gives  up  spir¬ 
itual  supremacy.  The  Pope  and  the  people 
of  Italy  are  as  two  buckets  over  a  well, 
and  the  same  wheel  that  swings  the  Pope 
up  swings  the  people  down.  The  Po|)e 
puts  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,  and 
kings  have  their  revenge  by  patting  their 
f«X)t  on  the  necks  of  the  people  of  Italy. 
The  sentiment  of  Jtyron,  though  generous, 
is  unsound : 

“  Parent  of  our  religion,  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven, 
Europe  repentant  of  her  parricide. 

Shall  yet  redeem  that,  and  all  backward 
driven. 

Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  for¬ 
given.” 

So  far  from  her  religions  supremacy 
procuring  her  independence,  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.  iSAe  can  never  he  free  while 
the  center  of  vieihle  Christendom.  Spain, 
and  Austria,  and  France  will  go  to  fight 
their  battles  there,  ami  while  the  Pojie 
has  Austrian,  French,  and  Spanish  con¬ 
sciences  under  lock  and  key,  he  will  be 
regarded  as  too  great  a  prite  to  be  let  slip 
into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  European 
[  intervention  in  Italy  is  the  consequent  of 
Italian  intervention  in  Europe.  The  Pojje 
sends  his  black-coated  soldiers  to  Vienna, 
and  the  Em|>eror  sends  his  white-coated 
sohliers  into  Italy.  The  see-saw  of  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal  is  inevitable.  If  the 
Pope  gets  a  Concordat  out  of  the  Kaiser 
in  Austria,  the  Kaiser  pays  himself  back 
in  kind,  in  Bologna  and  Ancona. 

Thei-e  are  a  few  writers  for  our  press, 
“  with  something  of  a  narrow  brow,  and 
something  of  a  narrow  heart,”  and  who, 
by  some  mischance,  were  born  freemen 
;  and  Englishmen,  w’ho  reason  something  in 
this  way,  that  the  Italians  never  have 
been  frt»e  and  independent,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  never  can  or  ought  to  be.  Such 
conservatives,  in  the  cause  of  lawlessness 
and  disorder,  ought,  for  the  same  reason, 
to  encourage  the  slave-trade;  because 
negroes  alw'ays  have  been  used  to  it.  The 


exiles,  and  the  arguments  of  philosophic 
Protestants.  But  it  is  shaiqishooters  like 
M.  Almut  who  will  clear  the  streets  of 
Home  of  its  priestly  occupants.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  .sent  out  a  jiicquet  of  these 
espritu  moqueura  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
French  army,  and  the  first  affair  of  out- 
iiosts  in  the  coming  Italiiui  campaign  has 
t>een  between  these  tirailleurs  of  the 
French  press  and  the  old  Pope’s  guard 
of  the  Univera  and  the  Censorship. 
Printed  in  Brus.sels,  !M.  About’s  book 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  prohibited 
in  Paris.  The  partie  pretre  brought  all 
their  guns  to  bear  on  the  Council  of  State. 
Threats  and  bribes  were  freely  used  ;  and 
they  would  have  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in 
excluding  the  book  from  France  but  for 
the  Emperor,  who  wisely  took  off  the  in¬ 
terdict  and  sent  M.  About  to  open  the 
battle  against  the  Austrian  and  Jesuit 
rulers  of  Italy.*  All  M.  About  asks  is, 
to  secularize  the  Pap:il  States,  and  to 
leave  the  Pope  his  city,  his  palace,  and  his 
church  of  St.  Peter.  Italy  would  no  more 
suffer  from  such  a  limited  sovreignty  as 
this  than  a  veteran  from  an  old  inuslcet- 
bjill,  which  the  surgeon  had  fetrgoiten  to 
extract  years  ago.  Will  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  content  themselves  with  this 
reduced  sphere  of  action  ?  We  tear  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  About  very  signi- 
tic.antly  hints  th.at  the  sovereigns  of  Ku- 
roj>e  will  come  to  read  history  and  dis¬ 
cover,  that  as  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  liussia  h.ave  made  the  civil  capital 
also  the  religious,  so  the  legitimate  center 
of  French  Catholicism  should  be  in  Paris, 
not  in  Rome.  None  can  foresee  the 
course  of  events.  Perhaps  Europe  may 
have,  as  in  the  fourteenth  centurv,  three 
anti-popi's,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  Vienna, 
and  a  third  in  Italy;  or,  perhaps,  the 
Pope  may  luitake  himself  to  Jerusalem  as 
to  neutral  ground  ;  or,  last  of  all,  the 
Pope  may  content  himself  with  the  more 
modest  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome  and  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Italy,  and  leave  the  Anglican, 
Gallican,  and  German  Churches  to  govern 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  About’*  book 
ha*  been  seized  by  tlie  police  in  Pari*,  and  the 
author  threatened  with  a  State  prosecution ;  but 
2U,(H)0  copies  are  already  in  circulation.  The 
steed  is  stolen,  and  a  padlock  then  put  on  the 
stable-door  —  Antunelli's  reputation  blasted  in 
Europe,  and  the  Emperor  offers  6d.  daniajfes  and 
costs.  There  is  worse  mockery  in  this  than  in  the 
book  itaclil 
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independence  of  modem  Greece  wiw  a 
huge  mistake  in  their  mind — our  Refonn- 
ation  was  a  rebellion,  and  our  Revolution 
of  1688  the  first  day  of  England’s  down¬ 
fall.  If  nations  are  never  to  be  free, 
unless  they  can  show  their  crest  and  quar- 
terings  of  freedom,  men  should  never  use 
their  reason  till  they  have  learned  logic, 
or  s]>eak  till  they  have  studied  grammar, 
or  bathe  till  they  can  swim.  It  is  only  in 
Italy  that  they  still  swaddle  children  to 
make  their  limbs  grow  straight.  We 
have  seen  a  child  swathed  like  a  mummy, 
and  swung  up  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  or 
hanging  on  a  jmek  on  its  mother’s  back. 
Young  Italy  wants  to  get  rid  of  its  swad¬ 
dling-clothes  ;  but  a  small  clique  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  say  no ;  you  have 
swaddled  your  children  for  generations, 
from  the  hook  on  the  wall  of  Austrian 
de8|>otism  to  the  pannier  on  the  back  of 
the  Pope — the  blessed  bambino  has  been 
slung  hitherto,  and  as  w'c  are  not  sure 
that  he  can  walk,  we  are  not  going  to 
undo  the  bandages,  or  try  a  doubtful  ex¬ 
periment. 

It  is  clear  as  day  that  Italians  must 
strike  for  their  own  freedom,  and  get 
what  help  they  can  in  Europe.  We  have 
such  resjwct  for  parliaments,  a  free  press, 
and  a  constitutional  king,  that  we  can  not 
help  wishing  the  Italians  the  same  bless¬ 
ing,  even  though  the  intervention  of  ab¬ 
solute  France  is  necessary  as  a  setroft' 
against  that  of  absolute  Austria.  Count 
Cavour,  like  a  wise  man,  takes  the  French 
alliance  since  he  can  not  get  the  English 
— we  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  his 
choice,  particularly  since  he  paid  us  the 


compliment  of  proposing  to  us  first.  When 
France  abuses  her  influence  in  Italy,  ns 
Austria  has  long  done,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  cry  out — for  the  present  there 
is  a  safe  rule  to  attend  to — not  to  cry  out 
till  you  are  hurt. 

But  should  Italy  obt.'un  her  heart’s  de¬ 
sire,  deliverance  from  Austria,  we  would 
remind  her  beforehand  the  price  she  must 
pay  for  it ;  she  must  give  up  her  s]>iritnal 
supremacy.  So  long  .as  Rome  is  the 
mother  of  churches,  and  her  Bishop  the 
center  of  unity,  Europe  will  interfere  in 
the  temporal  aflTaii's  of  Italians;  because 
Italian  priests  interfere  in  the  B)>iritual 
concerns  of  Europe.  You  may  sjiy  that 
Italians  are  not  resjionsible  for  the  Pope’s 
supremacy,  and,  therefore,  should  not 
suffer  for  it.  True  ;  but  while  the  exctise 
for  intervention  exists,  Italy  will  never  l)e 
left  to  herself.  I.(et  the  provinces  of  Italy, 
then,  reclaim  their  spiritual  independence, 
and  then  political  will  inevitably  follow. 
Let  Milan  reclaim  her  ritinal  of  Ambrose, 
let  the  Archbishop  of  Turin  act  as  Claude 
of  Turin  once  acte«l,  a  reformer  l>eforethe 
Reformation,  let  Venice  treat  the  Pope 
as  the  rei)ublic  often  treated  the  center  of 
unity,  and  France  will  then  reclaim  her 
Gallioan  liberties,  and  Spain  and  Austria 
follow  her  example.  Italy  will  thus  be- 
(<ome  independent  of  Europe,  because 
Europe  is  independent  of  her.  It  is  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Italian  question ;  and 
we  thank  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  a 
French  wit  for  having  the  courage,  at  this 
juncture,  to  tell  the  w'orld  this  plain, 
though  not  stdf-ovident,  truth. 


Prom  tho  New  Montblr  Megeilne. 
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Tub  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  i 
to  Varennes  is  not  the  least  interesting! 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 1 
lution,  yet  it  is,  strange  to  say,  the  one ! 
which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  the  I 
greatest  mystery.  Notwithstanding  the  i 
labors  of  historians,  as  the  Abbe  Georgel,  \ 
Lacretelle,  Thiers,  Michelet,  and  Louis  | 
Blanc,  and  of  writers  of  memoirs,  as  j 


Madame  Campan,  Weber,  I.ieonard,  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Molleville,  I^uille,  Choiscul, 
Valory,  De  Mou.stier,  and  Gognelat,  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case  have  never 
yet  been  made  public.  W e  are  indebte<l, 
strange  to  say,  to  a  romancist — and  that 
a  most  distinguished  one  —  for  clearing 
up  this  mystery.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas 
insists,  and,  at  all  events,  in  this  instance 
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moving  the  tr(x>])fl,  and  to  diapatcU  a 
truvtwortliy  officer — M.  do  Guguclat — to 
explore  the  road  which  luada  I'roiu  Cha< 
Iona  to  Moiitmedy  by  V areunea. 

The  troops  were  in  conaequcnoe  dis¬ 
posed  as  follows  :  Those  of  doubtful 
loyalty  were  removed  to  a  distance  ; 
^Vlontmedy  was  ocoupied  by  artillery,  the 
Austrians  being  only  six  miles  in  advance  ; 
Steuay  by  the  royal  German  regiment; 
Clermont  and  Sainte  Menehould  by  de¬ 
tachments  of  dragoons;  while  detach¬ 
ments  of  Hungarian  hussars,  with  brown 
pelisses,  were  stationed  at  Dun  and  Va- 
rennes,  a  further  detachment  of  forty  or 
iilty  having  been  pushed  on  to  Pont  de 
Somine-Veide,  which  M.  Thiers  calls,  by 
mistake,  Pont  Somme-Ville.  The  King 
would  thus  be  provided  with  detachments 
at  every  change  of  horses — at  Pont  do 
Soinme-Vesle  tirst,  at  Salute  Menehould 
aflerwards,  then  at  Clermont,  next  at 
Varennes,  and  lastly  at  Dun  and  Steuay, 

The  Baroness  de  KorfT  was  about  to 
leave  Paris  with  two  children,  her  stew¬ 
ard,  and  two  maids.  She  was  induced  to 
cede  her  pas8|K)rt  to  the  royal  family,  who 
were  thus  provided  for,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Madame  Elizabeth  and  M.  d’Agout. 
The  King  was  to  bo  the  steward,  Mes- 
dames  Brunier  and  de  Neuville  the  mai<ls, 
and  M.  de  Malden  was  associated  under 
the  name  of  Jaatu,  M.  de  Moustier  under 
that  of  Mdehior^  and  M.  de  V alory  under 
that  of  fratifois.  The  evasion  wiis  fixed 
for  the  19th  of  June,  then  for  the  ‘20th, 

I  the  21  St,  and  the  22d.  This  procrasti- 
I  nation  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  more  especially  to  M.  de 
Bouille,  who  had  to  issue  new  counter¬ 
orders  to  the  troops  stationed  along  the 
W'bole  line  of  flight,  as  also  to  M.  de  Choi- 
senl,  who  was  to  go  on  in  advance  and 
order  the  relays  of  horses. 

The  untow'ard  chapter  of  incidents,  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  a  luxurious  and  corrupt 
court,  began  at  the  same  time,  and  conti¬ 
nued  till  tlie  final  catastrophe.  The  Queen 
H’ould  not  go  without  her  hair-dresser — 
the  renowned  Leonard — and  he  w'as  de¬ 
puted  to  M.  de  Choiseul's  with  the  Queen’s 
diamonds,  and  a  letter,  in  which  Marie 
Antoinette*  intimated  that  they  were  to 
start  at  midnight — this  was  the  20th — and 
I  that  Leonard  must  accompany  M.  de 
Choiseul.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  terrified 


*  See  her  portrait  and  Memoirs  in  May  nnmber 
of  thia  volume. — Ed.  Ecutcnc. 
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functionary  objected.  M.  de  Choiscnl 
made  him  get  into  his  carriage,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  only  going  a  short 
distance  on  a  special  mission. 

In  the  mean  time,  instead  of  satisfying 
herself  with  some  simple  resources,  the 
Queen  had  ordered  a  trareling  dressing- 
case  to  be  made  of  such  magnificence  as 
to  have  been  the  talk  of  all  Paris. 
Instead  of  disgtiising  the  body-guards, 
they  M'ere  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  whilst  the  arms 
were  hurried  into  boxes,  to  them  were 
only  left  useless  “  couteaux  de  chasse.” 
Instead  of  placing  the  King,  as  Madame 
de  Korff’s  steward,  in  a  second  carriage, 
he  was  placed  in  the  first  with  his  sup¬ 
posed  mistress  ;  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  four  horses,  it  was  resolved  upon 
traveling  with  six — a  number  only  per¬ 
mitted  to  royalty ;  and  lastly,  M.  d’A- 
gout,  a  man  of  parts  and  resolution,  had 
to  make  way  for  a  governess — Madame 
deTourael — andthns  his  valuable  services 
were  lost  to  the  fugitives. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  the 
Tnileries.  The  royal  family  were  really 
prisoners.  La  Fayette  was  responsible 
for  them  to  the  Assembly.  There  were 
sentinels  at  every  door — even  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  rooms.  The  King  or  Queen  could  not 
move  without  an  escort  of  two  or  three 
national  guardsmen.  Most  of  the  atten¬ 
dants  were  paid  spies.  It  was  resolveil 
that  the  attempt  to  escape  should  be  made 
at  eleven  at  night — the  hour  when,  the 
service  at  the  palace  being  concluded,  a 
number  of  persons  were  in  the  habit  of 
returning  to  their  homes.  A  valet  by  the 
name  of  Hue,  who  was  of  the  same  hight 
as  the  King,  was  made  to  go  forth  at  that 
hour  for  several  days  previously  in  the 
costume  which  the  King  wiis  to  adopt,  so 
as  to  accustom  the  porters  to  his  appear¬ 
ance.  The  same  day  La  Fayette  received 
intelligence  of  the  projected  flight,  and  he 
repaired  to  the  Tnileries,  aocom]>anied  by 
his  aides-de-camp,  MM.  de  Gouvion  and 
Romeuf.  He  even  remained  there  till 
half-past  ten,  but  he  appears  to  have  gone 
away  satisfied  from  what  he  saw  that  no 
such  project  was  really  entertained,  or 
else  secretly  conniving  at  it. 

No  sooner  had  La  Fayette  gone  than 
every  one  proceeded  to  dress.  The  great¬ 
est  difficulty  was  with  the  poor  little  dau¬ 
phin.  He  iiad  to  be  woke  out  of  his  first 
sleep  and  accoutred  as  a  girl.  The  child 
naturally  did  not  approve  of  these  pro¬ 


ceedings,  and  only  submitted  when  he  was 
told  it  M’as  to  take  j)art  in  a  play.  Mad.ame 
Eliz,abeth  went  out  first  with  Madame 
Koyale,  and  they  were  followed  by  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tourzel,  and  the  d.iuphin  with 
one  of  the  gardes  du  corps.  The  sentinel 
contemplated  the  party  so  curiously  that 
Madame  Roy.ale  said :  “  O  aunt !  we  are 
lost !  th.at  man  knows  us.”  But  Madame 
Iloyale  was  w’rong  :  cither  they  were  not 
known,  or,  if  they  were,  it  was  by  a  friend, 
for  the  sentinel  turned  his  back  upon  them 
.and  allowed  them  to  pass  by.  A  hack- 
ney-co.ach  awaited  them  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  de  I’Echelle. 

The  King  came  up  soon  afterw.ards,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  rollicking  like  a  well- 
to-do  bourgeois.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  second  guard.  One  of  his  shoe- 
buckles  had  dropped  on  the  way  ;  he  did 
not  care  to  stop  to  pick  it  up,  but  the 
soldier  did. 

“  Whore  is  the  Queen  ?”  inquired  M.  de 
Fersen,  who  awaited  the  royal  family, 
disguised  as  a  hackney-coachman,  at  the 
station. 

“  She  is  following,”  the  King  replied. 

But  half  an  hour  went  by  and  no  Queen 
c.ame.  The  third  garde  du  corps,  who 
was  with  her,  knew’  no  more  of  Paris  than 
the  Queen  ;  they  h.ad  gone  out  to  the  right 
instead  of  the  left,  got  on  the  quays, 
crossed  the  bridge,  and  penetrate*!  into 
the  Rue  du  B.ac  before  they  had  found 
out  their  error.  Tliey  had  then  the  whole 
length  of  the  Carrousel  to  traverse  to  get 
to  the  Rue  de  TEchelle.  When,  at 
length,  the  Queen  got  to  the  hackney- 
carriage  she  fell,  trembling  with  cold  and 
fear,  in  the  arms  of  the  King.  The  gardes 
du  corps  fidlowed  in  another  hackney- 
carriage.  The  road  pursued  was,  strange 
to  say,  .alongside  of  the  Tnileries ;  but 
they  reached  the  Barri^^re  de  Clichj’  in 
safety,  and,  close  by,  the  traveling-car¬ 
riages  were  in  the  house  of  an  Englishman 
'  named  Crawford.  The  hackney -c.an  iage8 
w’ere  dismis.sed  before  getting  up  to  Mr. 
Mr.  Craw’ford’s  house.  They  were  thus 
enable*!  to  get  into  the  traveling-carriagt^s 
totally  unobserved,  and  in  .an  hour  an*l  a 
half  they  were  at  Bondy,  without  having 
experienced  the  slightest  misgivings,  s.ave 
what  W’ere  occasioned  by  Afarie  Antoi¬ 
nette’s  strange  mistake.  At  Bondy  they 
were  joiiuKl  by  two  maids,  who  had  l>een 
sent  on  in  a  cab,  and  AI.  de  Fersen  left 
them  at  the  same  place  to  return  to  Paris. 
M.  de  Valory  mounted  a  post-horse  and 
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pallopefl  off  in  front  to  rouse  the  ]>o8til- 
lions.  MM,  de  Malden  and  Monstier  oc- 
cupitHi  the  coach-seat.  The  cab  followed 
behind. 

At  Montinirail  the  spring  of  one  of  the 
carriages  broke,  and  they  were  detained 
two  hours.  Then  came  an  ascent,  up 
which  the  King  persisted  in  w.alking,  and 
thus  another  half-hour  was  lost.  It  was 
striking  half-past  four  at  the  cathedral 
when  the  traveling-carriages  Btop{)ed  .at 
the  ]K)st-hou8e  of  Chalons,  which  was  at 
that  lime  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Jacrpies.  Unfortunately  M.  de 
V.alory  went  uj»  to  the  carriage-door  to 
s|>eak  to  the  King  and  Queen.  In  re- 
jilying,  they  put  their  heads  out  of  the 
window,  and  were  recognized  by  Oiidet, 
the  post-master,  sis  also  by  a  stnvnger, 
attracted  by  curiosity.  Oudet  was  a 
loyalist,  and  seeing  the  stranger  make  off, 
he  lH‘came  terrified,  and  huri  ied  the  pos¬ 
tillions  and  helps,  assisting  them  himself  in 
getting  the  horses  juit  to.  When  almut 
to  start,  the  horses  stumbled  twice,  caus¬ 
ing  a  further  delay;  and  once  off,  M.  de 
Valory,  w’ai  ned  by  Oudet  of  danger,  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  carriages.  As  they 
issued  forth  from  the  town  a  m.an  j)assed 
the  carriages  on  horseback,  saying : 

“  Your  nie.asures  have  been  b,adly 
taken ;  you  will  be  .arrested.” 

It  was  never  known  wdio  this  m.an  was. 

In  the  lapse  of  an  hour  they  reached 
Pont  «le  Somme-Vesle,  a  h.amlet  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fann  and  one  or  two  houses  only. 
It  was  ill  vain  that  they  looked  out  for 
M.  de  Choiseul  or  M.  de  (Toguelat,  and 
their  forty  hussars ;  in  vain  their  eyes 
|H“ered  l>eneath  the  shade  of  the  trees 
that  flanked  the  streamlet,  or  under  the 
cover  of  the  orchards.  They  were  no 
where  to  bo  seen. 

In  order  to  understand  the  contretemjis 
that  had  now  arisen  it  will  requirt?  to  go 
back  a  little.  M.  de  Choiseul  had  sent  on 
a  courier  in  advanw,  and  h.ad  followtal 
with  Leonard,  the  mystified  and  affrighted 
hair-dresser,  behind.  M.  Leonard,  at  each 
new  change  of  horses,  could  only  lift  up 
his  hands  to  heaven  in  despair.  M,  de 
Choiseul  felt  that  the  task  of  consoling 
him  for  his  abiluction  was  beyond  his 
jiowers,  so  he  let  him  to  do  just  as  he 
liked.  Whilst  supping  at  Montinirail,  two 
men  dresseil  as  national  guards  came  up 
ami  insisted  upon  ]>ost-horses  at  once.  | 
M.  lie  Choiseul  had  his  horses  accordingly  j 
also  put  to,  and  bidding  the  driver  follow 


the  strangers,  he  began,  to  the  hair-dres¬ 
ser’s  infinite  liorror  jireparing  his  pistols 
for  action.  Luckily,  between  Eto^es  and 
Cliaintris,  the  strangers  left  the  highway 
for  a  cross-road,  M.  de  Choiseul  passed 
through  Chalons  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
.and  arrived  at  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  at 
eleven.  The  hussars  had  not  yet  arrived. 
He  got  down,  however,  at  the  post- 
house,  .and  asking  for  a  room  put  on  his 
uniform,  to  the  momentarily  increasing 
.astonishment  of  M.  Leonard.  M.  de 
Choiseul,  how'ever,  relieved  the  poor  bar¬ 
ber  from  his  jierplexity.  He  told  him 
that  the  King  :uid  Queen  were  expected 
be  there  in  about  two  hours.  M.  Leonard 
wept  with  joy. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  hussars  arrived, 
M.  de  Goguelat  at  their  head,  M.  de 
Choiseul  ordere<l  them  to  picket  their 
I  horses,  and  ho  distributed  bre.ad  and  wine 
among  them.  M.  de  Goguelat  brought 
bad  news.  Every  where  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  effervescence  and  rumors  of 
an  attempt  at  flight  on  the  p.art  of  the 
royal  family  were  prevalent  on  the  road. 
Whilst  M.  de  Choiseul  and  de  Goguelat 
were  conversing  and  t.aking  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  the  jieasants  kept  accumulating 
around  the  hussars.  Thtoie  iwasants  w'ere 
mainly  Swiss,  and  they  came  from  vil¬ 
lages  that  lay  hidden  in  trees  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Veslo.  Unfortunately  there 
had  been  a  dispute  a  few  days  previously 
between  a  land-owner — 3Iadame  d’Elbeuf 
—  and  the  peas.antry  ;  the  latter  had  been 
threatened  with  a  visit  from  the  armed 
force,  and  hence  they  thought  that  the 
hus8.ars  had  arrived  with  hostile  intentions 
towards  them.  All  the  pe.asants  of  the 
environs  were  accordingly  summoned  to 
a  common  resistance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  delays  that  had 
occurred  were  the  cause  that  entailed  a 
failure  in  the  whole  of  the  prearranged 
plans.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Choiseul, 
impatient,  rode  up  an  ascent  that  com¬ 
manded  a  long  extent  of  the  road  to 
Chalons  —  no  equipages  came  in  view. 
Four  hours  elapsed,  and  the  hussars  were, 
in  the  mean  time,  surrounded  by  upwards 
of  three  hundreil  hostile  {leasants,  many 
of  whom  were  armed.  M.  de  Choiseul 
deemed  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  escort  being  insufficient  to  protect 
the  royal  family,  it  would  only  be  an  ob- 
I  Stacie  in  their  way,  so  he  resolved  upon 
!  withdrawing  the  troops  altogether.  Ho 
1  accordingly  left  the  place  at  live  o’clock. 
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Thus  it  was  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  family  there  was  no  escort;  but 
there  were  also  no  peasants,  and  the  road 
was  opim.  The  King  obtained  a  relay  of  j 
horses,  but  the  Queen,  contemplating  the 
solitude  of  the  jJace,  uttered  these  pro¬ 
phetic  words  ;  “  We  are  lost !” 

When  the  hussai-s  left  Pont  de  Sonime- 
Vesle,  they  took  a  by-way  to  avoid  Sainte 
Menehould,  the  inhabitants  of  which  place 
ha«i  been  found  the  same  morning  to  be 
in  a  very  excited  state.  This  state  of  ex¬ 
citement  had  been  since  much  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  dragoons,  en- 
gaped  on  the  same  service,  and  intended 
to  protect  the  royal  fiimily  on  their  pas- 1 
sago  through  Sainte  Menehould  itsidf.  ( 
These  dragoons  were  under  the  command  I 
of  M.  Dandoins,  and  they  were  stationed  1 
at  the  guard-honse,  l)etw'een  the  place  of, 
the  Hc'ftel  de  Ville  and  the  garden  of  the  ' 
Arquebusiers.  Several  times  in  the  course  ! 
of  the  day  ]V[.  Dandoins  and  his  lieutenant ; 
walked  out  to  an  ascent  that  commanded  ■ 
the  road  of  Ch&lons.  To  do  this  they  had  i 
to  traverse  a  great  part  of  the  town  and  | 
the  suburb  of  Fleurion,  and  their  proceed¬ 
ings  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  peojde. 
To  the  questions  put  to  them  they  con¬ 
tented  themselves  by  replying  that  they 
were  expecting  treasure. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a 
courier  with  a  chamois-leather  vest  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  post-liouse  and  ordered  a  j 
relay  of  horses.  M.  Dandoins  approach¬ 
ed  M.  de  V.alory,  for  he  it  was,  and  w’his- 
pered  to  him.  A  few  moments  after¬ 
wards  the  royal  equipages  arrived,  and 
the  crowd  soon  gathered  around  them. 

“  Who  are  these  travelei’s  ?”  they  asked 
of  M.  de  Malden,  as  he  descended  from  | 
the  box. 

“  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Korff,”  was 
the  re|*ly. 

“  More  emigrants  ’  taking  away  the 
money  of  France  1”  murmured  the  spec¬ 
tators. 

“  Not  so,”  observed  M.  de  Malden ; 
“  the  lady  is  a  Knssian,  and  therefore  a 
foreigner.” 

In  the  mean  time  M.  Dandoins  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  carriage-door,  cap  in  hand. 

“  How  is  it,  monsieur  le  commandant,” 
said  the  King,  “  that  I  found  nobody  at 
Pont  de  Somme- Vesle  ?” 

“  I  was  myself  wondering,”  replied  M. 
Dandoins,  “  now'  it  was  that  you  arrived 
without  an  escort.” 

The  King  took  no  precautions,  and  a 


captain  of  dragoons,  addressing  a  kind  of 
steward  with  so  much  resjujct,  having  in¬ 
creased  the  suspicions,  several  persons 
thought  that  they  recognized  the  King. 
Among  these  was  J  can  Baptiste  Drouet, 
not  the  son  of  the  post-master,  as  Thiers 
has  it,  but  the  post-master  himself^  accord- 
ing  to  Dumas,  .and  further,  a  patriot,  an 
ex-dragoon  of  the  Queen’s  Regiment,  and 
an  ex-<leputy  of  the  Federation.  Drouet 
compared  the  features  of  the  supposed 
steward  with  those  of  the  King  on  a  paper 
a.ssignat.  A  municipal  officer  named 
Farcy  was  standing  by.  Drouet  touched 
his  elbow. 

“  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“  The  King,  to  be  sure  !”  was  the  reply. 

Run  and  inform  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil,”  said  the  post-master. 

But  the  equip.ages  had  by  this  time  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  their  way.  Only  at  starting  a 
young  officer  of  dragoons  had  the  impru¬ 
dence  to  fire  a  pistol  in  the  air  behind  the 
carriages.  This  roused  the  populace,  and 
a  man  came  forth  out  of  a  barn  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  officer 
with  his  flail.  The  officer  put  it  on  one 
side  W’ith  his  sword. 

The  municip.al  council  decided  that  the 
equipages  should  be  pursued  and  brought 
back.  Drouet  undertook  the  mission, 
accompanied  by  a  friend,  Guillaume  by 
name.  Two  others  accompanied  them, 
mounted  on  mules,  but  did  not  proceed 
far.  Drouet,  s.ay8  M.  Dumas,  has  been 
described  as  a  fanatic  resolved  on  regi¬ 
cide,  but  he  was  in  reality  a  citizen, 
authorized  by  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
steps  th.at  he  did.  M.  Dumas  says  th.at 
ho  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact  by  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  acts  of  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  of  S.aintc  Menehould.  Again,  the 
Abbe  Georgel  and  M.  de  Lacretelle  assert 
th.at  the  fe^ings  of  the  people  w'cre  flivor- 
able  to  the  King ;  Louis  Blanc  and  Mi¬ 
chelet  say  that  they  were  hostile.  Dumas 
asserts  that  they  w’ero  deeply  ho.stilc,  but 
he  also  adtls  that  they  were  constitutional 
royalists,  and  that  they  only  sought  to 
prevent  the  King’s  eviision,  because,  the 
King  absent,  a  republic  became  possible. 

Drouet  and  Guillaume  having  started 
in  pursuit  of  the  royal  family,  M.  Dan- 
doiiis  ordered  the  dragoons  to  mount  and 
follow'.  It  was,  how'ever,  ©.osier  to  give 
the  order  than  to  put  it  into  execution. 
The  crowd  had  accumulated,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  had  armed.  M.  Dandoins 
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w.it*  summoned  before  the  mnnicip.'il 
coiincil,  where  he  w.'is  asked  to  show  his 
orders.  They  M’ere  satisfaetory  enough. 
A  company  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Dra-  ! 
goons  was  to  leave  Clermont  on  the  19th 
for  Stunte-Menehould,  where  it  was  to 
wait  for  treasure  convoyed  by  a  detach- ! 
ment  of  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Hussars  ; 
coming  from  Pont  de  Somine-Vcsle.  Rut  i 
the  mob  was  not  satisfied ;  the  disarnua- ! 
ment  of  the  dragoons  was  elamoronsly  in-  ! 
sisted  upon  ;  and  the  request  being  back  - 
ed  by  the  town  council,  M.  Dandoins  was  \ 
obliged  to  submit.  Being  then  in  a  de-  j 
fensedess  condition,  he  and  his  lieutenant,  j 
M.  Lacour,  were  locked  up  in  the  common 
jail. 

Legay,  an  officer  of  the  national  guard, 
hjid  in  the  same  interval  |»o8ted  some 
marksmen  ]>ehin<l  the  trees  at  the  angle 
of  the  Rue  des  Marais  and  the  Rue  de  la  j 
Porte  des  Bois,  with  orders  to  tire  upon 
any  man  who  should  come  in  or  go  out  of 
the  town  at  a  gallop.  At  the  same  time  I 
news  came  that  the  hussars  had  got  round  ; 
the  town,  and  that  1)roiu>t  and  (iuillauine 
ran  a  risk  of  falling  into  their  hands.  Le- 
gav  and  two  gendarmes.  Collet  and  La- 
punte,  volunteered  to  go  and  reconnoitre. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  j 
they  met  wdth  the  two  citizens,  whom  we  ' 
have  previously  alluded  to  asaceompanying  : 
Drouet  and  Guillaume,  but  who  were  so  j 
badly  mounted  th.at  were  they  obliged  to 
return.  They  brought  with  them  news,  ] 
however,  of  the  safety  of  the  [(iirsiMjrs,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Islettes.  Delighted  at 
this  intelligence,  Legay  .and  his  two  gen- 
dannes  galloped  back  to  town,  when  a  sad 
incident  occurred  :  the  sharpshooters  see¬ 
ing  three  men  enter  tl)e  town  .at  a  gallop, 
fired  at  them,  and  one  of  the  gendarmes 
was  killed,  the  other  grievoJisly  woumled, 
and  the  third — Legay — slightly  so. 

Many  of  the  citizens,  not  liking  the  turn 
that  events  were  taking,  w  ished  ujk)u  this 
to  return  to  their  houses,  but  the  mob 
barricaded  the  streets,  and  those  who 
were  on  the  “  jtlace”  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  there  all  night.  At  midnight  dis¬ 
patches  arrived  from  Chalons  leaving  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  it  w.as  the  royal 
family  w'ho  passed  throughj  .and  whom 
Drouet  and  Guillaume  were  in  pursuit  of. 
At  one  in  the  morning,  Romcuf,  aide-de- 
camp  to  La  Favette,  and  Bayon,  an  officer, 
arrived  from  t*ari8  on  the  traces  of  the 
fugitives. 

\Vhea  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  was  at 


Sainte-Menebould,  he  put  up  at  the  Hotel 
de  Metz,  because  Victor  Hugo  had  said 
in  his  Jihim :  “  I  saw  at  Sainte-Mene- 
hould  a  fine  thing,  and  that  is  the  kitchen 
of  the  Hotel  de  Metz.”  He  was  also  in¬ 
troduced  there  to  an  octogenarian,  M. 
M.athieu,  who  w'as  an  eye-witness  to  the 
events  that  ocourreil  in  the  town,  and  who 
gave  to  M.  Dumas  the  particulars  of  which 
we  have  given  only  a  very  brief  rhitnie. 

The  royal  equipages  had  left  Sainte 
Mcnehould  .at  a  gallop  on  the  road  to 
Clermont.  M.  Damns  awaited  them  at 
that  station.  At  eight  o’clock  the  same 
evening  a  courier  hail  reached  that  officer 
—  it  was  poor  L^n.ard  and  his  cabriolet 
— and  who  informed  him  of  the  straits  in 
which  M,  de  Choiseul  and  his  hussars 
were.  M.  Daiiuvs’  own  position  was, 
however,  little  lK*tter ;  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement,  caumil  by  the 
presence  of  his  men — so  much  so,  that  he 
felt  he  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  in  a 
brief  space  of  time. 

At  this  conjuncture  the  sound  of  the 
|K>stillion’s  whips  was  heard,  and  the  royal 
carnages  came  up.  M.  Damns  hurried 
to  the  carriage-<loor  to  receive  the  King’s 
orders. 

“  Let  the  carri.ages  get  off  without  your 
moving,”  intimated  tlie  King,  “  and  tlien 
follow  :iH  soon  after  as  you  can  with  your 
dragoons.” 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  royal  car- 
riages  got  away,  than  the  evil  genius  of 
Louis  X  VI.  and  of  his  family — the  ex-dra¬ 
goon  Drouet — arrived  at  a  full  gallop.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Islettes,  Guillaume  and  Drouet 
ha<l  sc))aratcd — Drouet  taking  the  road  to 
Clennont,  Guillaume  followiug  a  cross 
one  to  Varennes,  by  which  nnnins  he  ex- 
jwcted  to  arrive  there  before  the  travel¬ 
ing  carriages.  Drouet  arrived  in  Cler¬ 
mont,  not  in  time  to  prevent  the  carriages 
getting  their  relays  of  horses,  but  in  time 
to  prevent  the  dragoons  following.  Tlie 
latter  were  already  mounted  wlien  the 
niunici]>nl  officers  made  their  appt‘araiice, 
and  ordered  them  biu*k  to  their  (piarters. 
This  was,  strange  to  say,  the  third  escort 
that  hud  failed  the  royal  family,  one  after 
another.  In  the  mean  time,  Drouet  had 
changed  his  horse  an<l  galloi>e<l  onwards. 
The  movement  did  not  escape  M.  Damas, 
who  suspected  its  meaning.  Taking  a  sol¬ 
dier,  Legache  by  name,  aside,  he  ordered 
him  to  start  at  once  in  pursuit  of  Drouet, 
to  arrest  him,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill 
him.  Turning  then  to  his  men,  he  en- 
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deavored  to  excite  them  to  resist  the  ^ 
mandates  of  the  town  council.  Failinp;  in  i 
this,  he  pnt  spurs  to  his  horse  and  started  i 
off  on  the  road  to  Varennes,  adliii^;  out, 

“  Let  those  who  love  me,  follow  !”  Three 
men  only  answered  to  the  summons.  | 

Drouet  w'as  some  two  miles  in  aih'ance,  i 
but  he  was  followed  by  a  resolute  and 
W'ell-mounted  cavalier.  At  a  short  dis- 1 
tance  the  ‘road  divided,  one  heading  to  i 
Verdun,  the  oUier  to  Varennes,  Drouet  ! 
thought  to  himself  that  the  King  would  I 
not  go  by  Varennes  ns  there  was  no  |>o8t-  ; 
house  there ;  besides,  Guillaume  was  to  i 
be  at  Varennes,  so  he  would  go  to  Ver- 1 
dun.  But  he  hud  not  gone  far  on  his  way  j 
when  he  met  a  jK)8tillion  returning  from  ■ 
Verdim.  I 

“  Did  yon  meet  two  traveling-carriages,  1 
one  with  six  horses?”  inquired  the  jwst- 
Diaster. 

“  No  !”  was  the  answ'er. 

So  Drouet  had  to  regmn  the  roa<1  to 
Varennes;  and  he  did  so  by  the  fields. 
Tliii  it  was  that  saved  his  life,  for  the 
dragoons,  seeing  that  he  took  the  road  to 
Verdun,  when  ho  knew*  that  the  King  had 
gone  on  to  Varennes,  let  him  go  his  own 
way.  Accorduig  to  M.  Dumas,  w'e  are 
solely  indebted  to  M.  Mathieu  for  these 
curious  details.  As  to  M.  de  Lacretclle, 
of  the  Academie  Fran^^isc,  the  Abbe 
Georgel,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  “enfent 
terrible  de  la  llevolution,”  they  are  as 
ridiculous  and  a.s  htlse  in  their  royalist 
apologies  as  they  are  in  their  y)opular  dia¬ 
tribes.  They  confound  Clermont  with 
Sainte  Menehould,  they  make  the  sol¬ 
dier  start  in  pursuit  from  the  latter,  and 
they  send  him  after  Guilluumc  instead  of 
Drouet.  The  Abbe  Georgel  describes  the 
King  as  being  arrested  at  Sainte  Mene¬ 
hould,  while  Camille  Desmoulins  sjiys  of 
the  same  place :  “  The  name  recalls  to 
mind  the  famous  pigs’-feet  of  our  crowned 
Sancho  Panza.  He  was  determined  not 
to  pass  through  Sainte  Menehould  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  its  renowned  pigs’-feet, 
and  the  delay  was  fatal  to  him !” 

The  preparations  made  at  Varennes 
were  as  follows :  M.  de  Choiscul  was  to 
provide  horses,  Varennes  not  being  a 
post-town.  There  was  also  to  be  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  sixty  hussars  stationed  there. 
The  horses  arrived  on  the  20th,  the  hus¬ 
sars  on  the  21  st.  The  town  of  Varennes, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  divided,  like  Bou¬ 
logne,  into  an  upper  and  lower  town. 
The  upper  portion  is  called  la  Chkteau.” 


A  traveler  coming  from  Clermont  enters 
by  the  high  town,  descends  bv  the  princi¬ 
pal  street,  called  line  desHeligieuses,  and 
arrives  at  the  I’lace  de  Latrj*,  which  has 
been  describeil  by  Victor  Hugo  :is  being 
in  shape  like  the  knife  of  a  guillotine.  It 
was  ftirmerly  a  cemetery. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1701,  tlie  church 
of  Saint  Gengoulf  stood  on  this  “  place,” 
and  .*1  traveler,  to  reach  the  Rue  de  la 
Ba.sM‘-cour,  would  have  had  to  go  rouiul 
the  church  had  it  nut  been  Ibr  an  arch¬ 
way  under  which  carriagt's  could  pass  s(» 
loug  as  they  were  not  ten)  lofty.  At  the 
other  side  of  this  archway  the  Hotel  du 
Bras  d’Or  stofui  to  the  right,  and  twenty 
{laces  beyond  was  the  housi*  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  Sauce.  The  Hotel  du  Bras  d’Or  is 
now  a  grocery,  Sauce’s  house  is  simply 
No.  287.  The  Hue  de  la  Basse-cour, 
which  the  traveler  will  have  now  entered, 
has  a  steep  descent  to  a  little  place” 
through  which  flows  the  river  Aire,  and 
which  was  spannetl  at  that  time  by  a  still 
narrower  bridge  than  exists  there  now. 
This  bridge  wparates  the  high  from  the 
low  town.  No  sooner  is  the  bridge  pass¬ 
ed,  than  turning  the  corner  of  the  Hotel 
du  Grand  Monarque,  the  traveler  flmls 
himself  on  tlie  “  grande  phice,”  the  center 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  parish  church. 
A  flue  wide  street,  called  Hue  de  I’Hopi- 
tal,  leads  to  the  high  road  to  Cheppy,  and 
this  sends  off  to  the  leil  the  high  road  to 
Stenay,  which  siscends  a  hill-side  clothed 
with  vineyards.  These  details  are  essen- 
ti:d  to  the  full  comprehension  of  the 
events  that  took  plaoe  in  Varennes.  The 
unfortunate  royal  fugitives  never  got  be¬ 
yond  the  house  of  M.  Sauce.  Thiers  la¬ 
bors  under  ignorance  of  the  topography 
of  the  j>lace  when  ho  makes  them  cross 
the  bridge,  pass  under  an  archway  bevond 
that,  and  reach  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Mon¬ 
arque.  I..amartine  also  errs  in  placing  the 
archway  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  roy.al  carriages  could  not 
have  passed  through  the  archway,  which 
is  carried  through  the  ehurcli  of  iSaint 
Gengoulf.  M.  Dumas’  informant  and 
cicerone  at  Varennes  was  a  M.  Bellay,  a 
contemporary  of  the  events  he  undertook 
to  describe. 

When  the  cariiage-horses  arrived  at 
Varennes,  the  circumstance  excited  sus¬ 
picions,  and  these  suspicions  became  still 
more  grave  when  the  hussars  followed. 
They  were,  however,  provided  for  at  the 
old  convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  on 'the 
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“  Major  in  the  cavalry,  knight  of  the 
royal  and  military  order  of  Saint  Louis.” 

“  Then,  in  your  double  (luality  of  major 
and  of  knight  of  Saint  Louis,”  said  the 
King,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  “you  have 
taken  oaths  of  fidelity  to  me  twice ;  it  is 
your  duty,  then,  to  help  me  in  the  ]»re- 
dicament  in  which  I  am  now  placed.” 

The  major  still  hesitating,  the  Queen 
stamped  her  foot  with  im|>atience. 

“  Sir,”  continued  the  king,  “  have  you 
heard  that  a  detachment  of  hussars  and 
carriage-horses  a*e  waiting  for  treasure  in 
Varennes  ?” 

“  Yes,  sire,  they  are  in  the  lower  town  ; 
the  ofilcci's  are  at  the  Hotel  du  (irand 
Monarque.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  King.  “  You 
can  now  go  into  your  own  house ;  no  one 
saw  you  come  out  of  it,  no  one  heard  you 
s{K>ak,  therefore  no  harm  can  come  to 
you.” 

The  gallant  major  took  advantage  of 
the  ]>ermission  thus  gnmted  to  him,  and 
took  himself,  dressing-gown  and  slippers, 
off  as  cx|^K‘ditiously  as  {tossiblc. 

The  King  was  at  tlie  same  moment 
giving  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Monarque,  when  a  man  came  up, 
covered  with  dust,  and  his  horse  bathed 
in  foam  and  [>erspinition,  and  placing  him¬ 
self  in  front  of  the  carriages  and  aentss 
the  road,  he  called  out,  with  a  loud  im¬ 
perative  voice : 

“  In  the  name  of  the  nation,  postillions, 
stop!  You  are  driving  the  King!” 

The  jmstillions  stopped  as  if  thunder¬ 
struck.  The  Queen  saw  the  danger  that 
threatened  them. 

“  S|>eak  to  him !”  she  said  to  the  king. 

“Who  are  you,  sir!  that  you  give  or¬ 
ders  here  ?  ” 

“A  simple  citiren,  sire — only  I  speak  in 
the  name  of  nation,  and  I  represent  the 
law.  Postillions,  not  a  step  further;  you 
know  me  well,  and  are  accustomed  to 
obey  me.  I  am  Jean  Baptiste  Drouet, 
post-master  at  Sainte  Menenould.” 

So  saying,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
royal  family  dashed  his  spurs  into  his 
horse’s  flanks  and  galloped  down  the 
Hue  des  Heligieuses. 

“Postillions!”  shouted  out  the  King, 
“to  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque!” 

But  the  postillions  did  not  move.  It 
was  in  vain  that  M.  de  Valory  and  M.  de 
Malden  argued  w’ith  them.  They  said 
M.  Drouet  was  their  master,  and  he  hatl 
spoken  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  The 


other  side  of  the  bridge.  The  horses 
were  to  have  been  stiitioned  at  a  farm  in 
advance  of  Varennes,  but  by  some  8a«l 
fatality  they  were  sent  to  the  low’er  town. 
On  the  moniin^  of  the  twenty-first.  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Bouille  sent  his  son  and  M.  de 
Haigecourt  to  Varennes  to  see  that  the 
relays  were  statioiRHl  at  the  farm,  but 
they  found  the  ]>opulace  in  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  that  they  delayed  inter¬ 
fering  till  the  courier  shouhl  arrive,  and 
he  was  expected  to  precede  the  royal 
carriages  by  two  hours.  We  have  ex- 
nhtiued,  however,  how  it  was  tliat  M.  de 
\':ilory  remained  with  the  royal  party, 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  near  \  ai’en- 
nes  that  he  went  on  in  front.  It  was  half- 

tiast  eleven  when  he  arrived  at  the  first 
louses :  nil  was  darkness,  no  horses  were 
to  bo  seen !  He  knocktsl  at  the  door,  no 
one  answered.  At  this  conjuncture  the 
carriagi^^  came  up.  The  King  thrust  his 
he:ul  out  at  the  window: 

“  Well,  is  not  the  relay  there  ?”  he 
inquired. 

“No,  sire,”  replied  M.  de'V;ilory.  “I 
have  been  knocking  and  calling  for  ten 
miniitt^,  and  can  not  obtain  an  answer.” 

The  Queen,  impatient,  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and,  taking  M.  de  Valory’s  arm, 
approached  the  door.  By  dint  of  knock¬ 
ing,  a  gentleman  made  his  appi'aranct*  in 
a  dressing-gown,  his  naked  feet  hurrieil 
into  his  slipiiers.  To  the  (pu'stion  he  put 
to  the  party  as  to  what  they  wanted,  the 
answer  was  that  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Slenay,  but  did  not  know  the  road. 

“  But  if  I  show  yon  the  way  I  may  be 
compromised,”  replied  the  astute  gentle¬ 
man  in  slippers. 

“  And  suppose  you  w’ere  to  be  compro¬ 
mised,”  replied  M.  de  Valory,  “would 
that  pi’event  you  giving  assistance  to  a 
lady  who  is  in  a  position  of  danger  ?” 

“  Sir,”  replied  the  stranger,  “  the  lady 
behind  you  is  not  merely  a  lady — she  is 
the  Queen.” 

M.  de  Valory  attempted  to  deny  the 
fact,  but  the  Queen  drew  him  away,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  Do  not  let  us  lose  time  discussing 
matters ;  let  us  tell  the  King  that  I  am  re¬ 
cognized.” 

The  King  then  requested  that  the  stran¬ 
ger  should  be  brought  to  him. 

“Your  name,  sir?”  inquired  the  King, 
with  his  characteristic  frankness. 

“  De  Pr^fontaine,  sire,”  replied  the 
gentleman,  rather  taken  aback. 

“  Wliat  are  you?” 
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young  officers  were  about  to  adopt 
forcible  means  to  ^et  rid  of  the  recusants, 
when  the  Queen  interfered,  and  offerecl 
50  Louis  to  each  and  a  pension  of  500  fr. 
Whether  it  was  dread  of  the  weapons 
that  had  been  unsheathed,  or  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  the  money,  the  postillions  went  off 
at  a  quick  pace. 

Drouet  in  the  mean  time  had  got  down 
the  liuo  des  lieligieusos,  passed  under  the 
archway,  and  arriving  at  the  Hotel  du 
Bras  (I’Or,  he  met  there  his  fdend 
Guillaume,  who  had  jiiAt  arrived  by  the 
Rue  de  la  Basse-cour.  Both  jumped  from 
their  horses  simultaneously,  and  pushing 
them  towards  the  stables  by  the  gateway, 
they  themselves  rushed  into  the  kitchen. 

“  Quick  !”  exclaimed  Drouet ;  let  every 
bod^'  be  alarmed  ;  the  King  and  the  royal 
family  are  making  their  escape !  They 
are  about  to  pass  in  two  traveling-car¬ 
riages,  and  they  must  be  arrested  1” 

Then,  without  stopping  for  any  reply, 
and  calling  out  to  Guillaume  to  follow, 
the  post-master  rushed  out  into  the  streets, 
sought  or  found  at  his  hand  a  van  laden 
with  furniture — strange  coincidence !  and, 
leading  the  horses  to  the  bridge,  they  upset 
the  van  there,  thus  effectually  intercept¬ 
ing  all  communication  between  the  upper 
and  the  lower  town. 

At  the  same  time  one  of  the  two  brothers 
Leblanc,  hosts  of  the  Hotel  du  Bras  d’Or, 
had  hasUmed  to  the  house  of  the  grocer 
and  magistrate.  Sauce,  and,  aw'akening 
him,  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on. 
The  worthy  grocer  got  up,  and  arousing 
his  children,  Dade  tliem  go  into  the  Rue 
Neuve  and  the  Rue  Saint  Jdan,  and  cry 
out  “  Fire  I” 

The  royal  carriages  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  accomplished  the  descent  from  the 
upper  town,  and  arriving  at  the  church  of 
Saint  (Jengoulf,  they  turned  off  to  avoid 
the  archway,  through  which  the  carriages 
could  not  pass,  and  made  for  the  Rue  de 
la  Basse-cour.  At  that  moment,  and  just 
as  they  reached  the  angle  of  the  “  place,” 
the  smaller  of  the  two  carriages  in  front, 
two  men  leaped  at  the  horses’  bridles, 
'rhese  men  were  the  brothers  Leblanc. 
The  lesser  vehicle  only  contained  Mes- 
dames  Brunier  and  De  Neuville.  Sauce, 
who  had  had  time  to  dross  himself,  now 
also  came  forward,  and  requested  to  see 
the  passports. 

“  \V e  do  not  carry  them,”  replied  the 
ladies  ;  “  they  are  with  the  people  In  the 
carriage  behind.” 
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M.  Sauce  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
latter,  backed  this  time  bv  an  armed  force, 
consisting  of  five  national  guards,  the  two 
Leblancs,  Coquillard,  Justin  Georges,  and 
Soncin,  and  reinforced  by  two  travelers 
from  the  Hotel  du  Bras  d’Gr,  MM.  Theve- 
nin,  from  the  Islettes,  and  Delion,  from 
Montfaucon,  both  armed  with  fowling- 
pieces.  M.  Dumas  has  preserved  the 
names  of  all  the  actors  in  this  melancholy 
drama,  or  rather  in  the  preliminary  scene 
which  led  to  so  fatal  a  catastrophe.  M. 
Sauce  having  reached  the  door  of  the 
second  carriage,  ho  summoned  its  occu¬ 
pants. 

“  Who  are  you?  where  are  you  going  ?” 

“  I  am  the  Bai’oness  de  Koi-ff,”  replied 
Mad.ame  de  Tourzel,  “  and  I  am  going  to 
Frankfort.” 

“]^Iadame  the  Baroness,”  retorted 
Sauce,  “  h.os  got  out  of  the  highway. 
You  have,  no  doubt,  a  jsissport  ?” 

The  passjKirt  was  produced,  but  M. 
Sauce,  dissatisfied  with  its  authenticity, 
liffed  his  lantern  up  into  the  faces  of  the 
travelers,  .and  recognized  the  King.  Then 
turning  round  to  the  pretended  Madame 
de  Korff,  he  said  : 

“  Madame,  it  is  too  late  to  viser  a  pas,s- 
port  at  this  hour ;  it  is  my  duty  to  ojipose 
myself  to  your  prosecuting  your  journey.” 

“And  why  so,  sir?”  interrupted  the 
Queen,  with  her  curt,  imperative  tone. 

“Because,  on  accouut  of  the  rumors 
abroad,”  replied  Sauce,  “  there  would  be 
danger  in  your  proceeding  further.” 

“  >Vhat  are  these  rumors  ?” 

“  They  refer  to  the  pretended  flight  of 
the  royal  family.” 

The  travelers  did  not  reply.  The  Queen 
threw  herself  backwards. 

The  passiKirt  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  carrie<l  into  tlie  kitchen  of  the  Hotel 
du  Bras  d’Or,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a 
most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  only  fault  that 
could  be  found  in  it  was  that  it  was  not 
signed  by  the  Presulent  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  leading  spirit  of  mischief, 
Drouet,  w’as  also  there,  and  returning  to 
the  carriage,  he  addre-ssed  himself  to  the 
(iueen,  and  not  to  Madame  Tourzel, 
saying : 

“  Madame,  if  you  are  really  Madame  de 
Korff — that  is  to  say,  a  foreigner — how  is 
it  that  you  have  sufficient  influence  to 
command  an  escort  of  dragoons  at  Saint 
Menehonld,  another  detachment  at  Cler¬ 
mont,  and  a  detachment  of  hussars  at 
rennes?  Be  kind  enough  to  step  down. 
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and  ooine  and  explain  these  matters  to  the  “Well,  yes,  I  am  the  King,  and  there  is 
municipality.”  the  Queen,  and  there  are  my  children.” 

The  royal  travelers  naturally  hesitated  But  the  cruel  romancist  has  no  pity 
in  obeying  this  rude  summons  of  a  post-  even  for  Louis  XVI.  The  King,  he  inti- 
master  ;  but  the  tocsin  was  now  sounding  mates,  n.aturally  without  dignity  even  in 
through  the  town,  and  Drouet  even  placed  the  regal  garments,  was  absolutely  vulgar 
his  vile  hands  on  the  King’s  person.  The  in  his  disguise,  and  his  words  had  no  effect, 
unfortunate  magistrate.  Sauce,  also  began  This  we  should  suspect  was  altogether  an 
to  find  himself  in  a  position  of  embarrass-  uncalle<l-for  remark.  The  rebels  by  whom 
raent.  He  did  not  know  precisely  how  to  the  King  was  surrounded  would  have  as 
act.  If  he  aided  and  abetted  the  patriots  ,  little  regarded  regal  dignity  as  they  did 
he  compromised  himself  before  royalty  ;  the  royal  person. 

if  he  did  not  arrest  the  King,  he  compro-  A  sudden  inspiration  had,  however, 
mised  himself  with  the  ]>atriots.  Hence,  nearly  saved  the  monarch, 
he  was  induced  to  adoj>t  a  mean  term.  “Surrounded  in  the  metropolis  by 
Humbly,  and  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  bayonets  .and  d-aggers,”  said  the  King,  “  I 
appro.aehed  the  carriage-door,  and  thus  have  come  to  the  country  to  particifuite 
addressed  the  travelers :  in  that  peace  and  liberty  which  you,  my 

“  The  municipal  council  is  about  to  de-  faithful  subjects,  all  enjoy  there.  I  and 
libenate  as  to  whether  or  not  you  can  con-  my  family  cam  no  longer  remain  in  Paris, 
tiuue  your  journey ;  but  the  rumor  has  They  seek  our  lives.” 
spread  that  it  is  the  King  and  his  august  And  opening  his  arms,  he  pres.sed  the 
family  whom  we  have  the  honor  to  receive  grocer-magistrate  to  his  bosom.  All  those 
within  our  walls.  I  beg  of  you,  whoever  who  witnessed  this  scene  felt  the  tears 
you  may  be,  to  accept  my  house  as  a  place  come  to  their  eyes.  At  that  very  moment 
of  s.afety  till  the  deliberation  is  over.  The  the  sound  of  cavalry  was  heard.  It  was 
alarm-bell  has,  as  you  must  have  heard,  M.  de  Goguelat  at  the  head  of  his  forty 
been  sounding  now  for  a  quarter  of  .an  hussars.  The  King  hoped  for  assistance, 
hour,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sauce  became  .apprehensive  of  danger,  and 
touTi  M’ill  be  increased  by  that  of  the  made  his  illustrious  visitors  ascend  to  a 
country  people,  and  the  King  —  if  it  is  back-room.  Voices  were  already  to  be 
really  the  King  to  whom  I  h.ave  the  honor  heard  exclaiming,  “  The  King  I  the  King !” 
of  speaking — may  find  himself  exposed  to  and  others  were  replying  :  “  If  it  is  the 
.annoyances  which  we  can  not  prevent,  and  King  you  w.ant,  you  shall  only  have  him 
Avhich  would  fill  us  with  grief.”  dead  !” 

There  were  no  means  of  resistance.  Sauce  descended  for  a  moment,  and 
The  gardes  du  corps  were  at  the  mercy  then  returned  with  M.  de  Goguelat.  The 
of  thirty  men  armed  with  guns  —  the  es-  King  be.at  his  hands  on  seeing  a  friendly 
cort  was,  by  some  extraordinary  fatality,  countenance,  and  was  still  more  rejoiced 
for  the  fourth  time  wanting  —  in  fact,  it  when,  behind  JVI.  de  Goguelat,  he  saw  M. 
had  never  been  at  the  right  place  at  the  de  Choisenl,  followed  by  M.  Damns.  The 
right  moment  throughout  the  whole  jour-  three  officers,  as  they  entered,  cast  their 
ney,  .and  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  had  eyes  around  them.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
no  alternative  but  to  acce[)t  the  shelter  strange  sight.  In  that  small  room  there 
proffered  to  them  in  the  grocer’s  shop,  was  a  table,  and  on  that  t.ablo  some  glasses 
The  grocer  himself  persisted  in  addressing  and  a  bit  of  p.aper ;  the  King  and  Queen 
the  King  as  his  majesty  ;  the  King  persist-  were  on  one  side ;  near  the  window  were 
ed  in  declaring  that  he  was  M.  Durand,  Madame  Eliziibeth  and  Madame  Royale ; 
simple  valet  de  chambre.  But  the  haugh-  the  dauphin,  W'oni  out  with  fatigue,  slept 
ty  spirit  of  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  on  a  bed ;  Mad.ame  de  Tourzel  and  Mes- 
brook  the  humiliation  to  wdiich  she  saw  dames  de  Neuville  and  Brunier  sat  at  the 
the  King  subjected.  foot  of  the  bed.  Two  peasants,  armed 

“  Well,”  she  exclaimed,  in  her  wrath,  with  pitchforks,  stood  as  sentinels  at  the 
“  if  he  is  your  king,  and  I  am  your  queen,  door. 

treat  us  wdth  the  respect  that  is  due  to  us.”  The  firet  word  the  King  uttered  was : 

The  King,  roused  by  the  words,  raised  “Well,  gentlemen,  when  do  we  start?” 
himself  up,  and  said,  with  an  expression  “Sire,  whenever  it  shall  please  your 
of  m.ajesty :  majesty.” 
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“Then,  gentlemen,  go  down,  get  the 
road  oj)ened,  hut  do  not  n»e  violence.” 

The  yonng  officers  withdrew.  Already 
the  national  guard  was  summoning  the  ! 
hussars  to  dismount. 

“  Hussars !”  shouted  M.  de  Goguelat, 

“  remain  mounted.” 

“  What  for  ?”  inquired  an  officer  of  the 
national  guard,  iloy  bj'  name. 

“  To  take  care  of  the  King,”  replied  M, 
de  Gogtielat. 

“We  can  take  care  of  him  without 
you,”  retorted  the  officer. 

ISIessrs.  de  Goguelat  and  de  Choiseul 
once  more  went  up  to  the  royal  family', 
and  addressing  themselves  to  the  Queen, 
they  told  her  that  it  was  of  no  use  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  off  with  the  carriages ;  but 
one  chance  still  remained,  and  that  was 
for  the  King  and  herself  to  start  on  horse- 1 
back.  The  bridge  u-as  barricaded,  but 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Kue  St.  Jean  the 
river  was  fordable,  and  the  hussars  would 
act  as  an  escort.  For  once  in  her  life  the 
(Jueen  shrank  before  peril — ^that  resolute 
heart  trembled  at  the  idea  of  an  encounter, 
a  skirmish,  a  few  balls ! 

“  Speak  to  the  King,  gentlemen,”  she 
said  ;  “  it  is  the  King  who  resolved  ujx)n 
this  step,  it  is  for  the  King  to  order;  my 
duty  is  to  follow.”  And  then  she  added, 
timidly :  “  M.  de  Bonille  will  probably 
come  to  onr  rescue.” 

“  Gentlemen,”  said  the  King,  oppressed 
by  the  same  apprehensions  as  the  Queen, 
“can  you  satisfy  me  that  in  siich  an  on-  j 
counter  some  stray  ball  shall  not  hit  the 
Queen,  my  sister,  or  my  children  ?” 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  simnltAneously 
from  the  breasts  of  the  young  officers. 
They  felt  that  the  King  and  Queen  were 
not  equal  to  an  effort  for  their  liberty  or 
their  lives.  The  three  gardes  dn  corps 
bit  their  lips  with  vexation.  They  were 
there  ready  to  do  any  thing, 

“  llien,”  added  the  King,  “  let  us  reason 
coolly'.  Tbe  mnniepality  does  not  refuse 
to  lot  me  pass ;  the  worst  that  can  happen 
is  that  we  shall  be  detained  till  to-morroM’, 
Now, 'before  morning,  M.  de  Bouille,  who 
is  at  8tenay,  eight  leagues  hence,  will  be 
informed  of  our  position.  He  can  not, 
therefore,  fail  to  be  here  to-morrow. 
Then  we  can  go  away  without  danger, 
and  without  having  recourse  to  violence.” 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words 
hnn  the  municipal  council  made  its-  ap- 
]>earance.  Their  decision  was  brief  and 
precise ;  “  The  people  is  absolutely  op- 1 


[August, 

posed  to  the  King’s  continuing  his  journey. 
It  has  been  resolved  to  dispatch  a  courier 
to  the  National  Assembly  to  ascertain  its 
M'ishes,”  A  citixen  of  Varennes,  M. 
Maiigin,  a  surgeon,  had,  indeed,  already 
started  on  the  mission. 

M.  de  Goguelat  saw  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  He  threw  himself 
down  stairs,  jumped  on  horseback,  and 
shouted  out,  “  Hussars !  are  you  for  the 
King  or  for  the  nation?”  The  hussars 
were  Germans;  they  did  not  petfectly 
underst.and  the  apjHwl  made  to  them,  and 
some  replied,  “La  n.'ition !  la  nation!” 
and  others,  “Der  Koenig!  der  Kauiig!” 

The  mis<*reant  Drouet  rushed  up  at  this 
crisis  to  SI.  de  (Toguelat,  gun  in  hand  : 

“You  wish  to  have  the  King,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “but  I  swear  to  you  that  you 
shall  only  have  him  dead.” 

“If  you  move  a  step,”  shouted  M. 
Roland,  the  commandant  of  the  national 
guard,  cocking  a  pistol  he  had  in  his  hand 
at  the  same  time,  “  I  will  kill  you  !” 

M.  de  Goguelat  pushed  his  horse  upon 
him.  M.  Roland  hred  so  close  that  the 
flame  of  the  pistol  terrified  the  horse,  and 
it  fell  over  on  its  master.  Seeing  their 
leader  down,  the  hussars  began  to  move, 
but  Drouet  cried  out : 

“Gunners,  to  your  jruns!” 

The  hussars  could  see  in  the  obscurity 
two  lights  borne  to  two  little  giins  sta¬ 
tioned  as  a  battery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Rue  Saint  Jean;  they  believed  themselves 
j  to  be  ])laced  between  two  fires,  and 
shouted  out : 

“  Vive  la  nation  !” 

The  tw’o  guns  w'ere  perfectly  tiseless, 
the  rust  had  long  ago  eaten  up  their 
touchholes.  M.  de  Goguelat  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  rejoined  the  royal  family’,  his 
head  severely  cut  by  the  pavement.  The 
scene  had  also  changed  with  them.  They 
had  heard  the  shouts  and  the  firing,  and 
now  that  M.  de  Goguelat  came  in,  bathed 
with  blood,  their  fears  got  the  better  of 
their  judgment.  Even  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was,  in  reality,  the  life  and  force  of 
the  family,  gave  w'ay  to  terror.  She  ap¬ 
pealed  for  succor  to  the  grocer’s  wife, 
w'hilst  the  King  was  addressing  himself  to 
Sauce,  as  if  he,  poor  man,  could  do  any 
thing  at  such  a  conjuncture. 

Day  daw’ned  at  length  upon  the  town 
of  Varennes.  Tlie  streets,  the  place  of 
the  Rue  Neuve,  and  that  of  Latry’,  were 
encumliered  with  people.  The  citizens 
I  cried  out  from  their  windows :  “  To  Paris ! 
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to  Paris !  take  the  King  to  Paris !”  The 
King  was  then  prevailed  upon  to  show 
himself  at  a  window  to  calm  the  excite¬ 
ment.  Alasl  Louis  XV'I.  w:is  scarcely 
himself,  and  great  was  the  stuiH'faction 
when,  having  shown  himself,  he  proved 
to  that  hostile  multitude  that  which  it 
would  never  have  credited  —  that  a  king 
could  be  a  fat,  pale,  heavy-looking  man, 
with  red  dull  eye^  hanging  lips,  tattered 
wig  and  gray  coat,  witli  not  a  word  to  say 
for  himself!  The  crowd  stared,  howled, 
and  then  took  pity.  Some  even  shouted, 
“  Vive  le  Uoi !”  It  is  possible  that  if 
Ix>uis  XVI.  had  been  an  active,  resolute, 
and  intelligent  man,  he  could  have  taken 
such  advantage  of  the  kindly  feelings 
awakened  by  his  presence  as  to  have  in¬ 
duced  the  mob  to  come  to  his  aid  and 
that  of  his  wife  and  chihlren ;  but  the 
monarch  who  had  to  Imj  prompted  by  his 
(|ueeu  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  could  not 
hnd  a  word  atVarennes.  He  had  neither 
dine<l  well  nor  slept  well.  Louis  XVI. 
had  sunk  into  a  state  of  nlmost  total 
apathy. 

At  about  half-past  six  M.  Deslon  arrived 
from  Dun  with  a  hmidred  nmn,  an<l  got 
(KU'inission  to  8|H.>ak  to  the  King.  Three 
times  he  told  him  that  he  had  come  at 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  ami  that  M.  de 
Houille  would  no  doubt  come  to  his  aid. 
The  King  made  no  answer,  till  M.  Deslon, 
annoyed,  said :  “  Sire,  do  you  not  hear 
me  ?” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?”  at 
length  said  the  King.  “  I  have  no  orders 
to  give  you,  I  am  a  prisoner.”  The  only 
reply  that  M.  Deslon  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  was :  Let  him  do  what  he  can  for 
me.” 

At  seven  in  the  morning  two  men 
arrived  on  horses  ]>anting  with  fatigue, 
and  covered  with  dust  and  pcTspiration, 
bv  the  road  from  Clermont.  They  were 
3t.  de  Uomeuf  La  Fayette’s  .aide-de-camp, 
and  Ilayoii,  othcer  of  the  national  guard. 
The  former  wa.H  a  bearer  of  a  decree  from 
the  Assembly.  Forcing  their  way  through 
the  crowd,  tliey  obtained  access  to  the 
royal  family. 

“  What  sir,  is  it  you  ?”  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  on  seeing  M.  de  KomeuC  “I 
could  not  have  believed  it.” 

31.  de  liomeuf  w'as  .ashamed,  and  held 
down  his  head.  The  King  saw  the  decree 
in  his  hand,  and  tore  it  from  him,  and 
then  looking  at  it  hastily,  said  : 

“  There  is  no  longer  a  king  in  France  !” 


The  peasants  had  all  this  while  con¬ 
tinued  to  crowd  into  Varennes,  armed 
with  guns,  pitchforks,  and  scythes.  The 
streets  were  encumbered  by  some  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  and  all  were  shouting 
at  the  top  of  their  voices :  “  To  Paris  I  to 
Paris !” 

Every  thing  was  indeed  now  prepared 
for  the  departure  of  the  royal  family. 
The  post-horses  were  hamesse<l  to  the 
carri.ages.  Still  the  King  hesitateil.  He 
had  lingering  hopes  of  31.  de  Bouille’s 
appearance.  At  length  he  got  up  to  go. 
(ine  of  the  ladies  fiiinted  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment.  The  (iueen  would  not  leave  her 
companion.  A  “  |)atriot”  then  seised  upon 
the  dauphin,  saying  :  “  You  may  stay  if 
you  like,  I  sliall  t.'ike  the  dauphin.”  'fhe 
Queen  rushed  indignant  to  the  rescue.  As 
they  descended  the  staircase,  Madame 
Eli7..al>etb  was  terrified  on  perceiving  that 
the  Queen’s  hair  had  gone  partly  gray  — 
it  was  destined  to  become  white  at  the 
Conciergerie  during  a  night  of  still  more 
terrible  trials.  At  last,  the  carriages 
were  once  more  off,  but  this  time  on  their 
w.ay  ba<*k  to  Paris,  escorted  by  a  party  of 
national  guard,  under  31.  de  Siguemont, 
and  by  some  four  thousand  inhabitants  of 
V arennes  and  of  the  neighboring  villages. 

M.  de  Bouille  had  been  all  this  time  at 
Stenay,  but  scarcely  in  a  position  to  act. 
Of  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  the 
regiment  know'll  us  the  “Koyal  Allemand” 
was  the  only  one  that  he  could  depend 
UjKin.  The  garrisons  of  Verdun  and  Metz, 
ami  even  of  Stenay  itself,  were  disaffected. 
A  bottle  of  wine  and  a  louis  were  given 
to  every  man  of  the  “  lioyal  Allemand” 
regiment,  and  they  started  at  seven  in  the 
morning  for  Varennes.  On  the  way  they 
met  with  a  hussar,  who  told  them  that  they 
were  compelling  the  King  to  return.  On 
hearing  this,  31.  de  Bouille  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  His  regiment  followed.  Var¬ 
ennes  saw  them  rusli  down  uiion  the  town 
like  a  fiood  from  the  vineyards.  The  Kuig 
had  been  gone  an  hour  bt'fore.  There  was 
no  time  for  hesitation.  The  bridge  was 
barricaded.  The  tow’n  must  be  turned, 
the  river  forded,  and  the  highway  to 
Clermont  reac*hed.  And  the  river  w'as 
forded,  but  beyond  w'as  a  mill-stream, 
with  six  feet  of  w'ater  and  a  high  bank  ! 
There  was  no  getting  jiast  it.  It  was 
proposed  to  try  the  other  ford,  and  tra¬ 
verse  the  town.  But  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  to  fight  at  every  step.  The  horses 
and  the  dragoons  were  also  done  up. 
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They  had  come  eight  leagues  in  two 
hours!  The  garrison  of  Verdun  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  on  its  way  with  great  guns, 
^ere  was  no  means  of  getting  furtlier ; 
all  chances  were  lost !  M.  de  Bouiile  re¬ 
turned  his  sword  to  its  scabbard,  weeping 
tears  of  passion  and  regret.  The  King, 
in  the  mean  time,  continued  his  journey. 
“  He  was  traveling  on  the  road  of  the 
cross!” 


“  The  scaffold,”  says  M.  Dumas,  “  on 
which  Louis  XVI.  mounted  to  have  his 
head  cut  off,  had  five  steps.  The  first  was 
the  capture  of  the  llastille ;  the  second 
the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October.  He  had 
just  ascended  the  third,  that  was  the  arrest 
at  Varennes.  He  had  still  two  to  mount : 
the  twentieth  of  June  and  the  sixteenth 
of  August.  The  twenty-first  of  January 
was  only  a  denouement.” 


From  tho  Eeleetle  RotIow. 

THE  AUSTRIANS  AND  ITALY.* 


The  feraous  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  too 
many  instances,  sacrificed  the  welfare  of 
nations  to  tho  personal  ambition  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  aimed  at  founding  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  equilibrium  upon  the  mutual  rival¬ 
ries  of  the  great  powers,  rather  than  upon 
their  common  interests.  In  virtue  of  that 
treaty,  in  which  the  Italians  were  never 
consulted,  the  Austrian  yoke  has  pressed  I 
with  iron  weight  upon  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  provinces  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  a  period  amply  sufficient  to  afford, 
time  for  the  fusion  of  the  Teutonic  and 
Latin  races,  and  for  the  softening  down  | 
and  removal  of  their  mutual  prejinlices  j 
and  antipathies,  if  such  a  result  is  ever  to  ; 
be  brought  about  by  the  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  time  and  political  association ; 
but  such  a  result  is  an  impossibility.  The 
irresistible  testimony  of  nwts  shows  it  to 
be  so.  To-day  the  antipathy  of  the  two  j 
races  is  far  stronger  than  it  was  in  1815  ; 
years  of  oppresaon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  suffering  on  the  other,  have  widened 
the  gulf  of  hatred  that  separates  Italy 
and  Austria.  In  1848,  the  nobles,  the 
middle  class,  and  the  clergy,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  for  Italian  free¬ 
dom,  and  their  influence  pushed  on  the 
mass  of  the  people.  To-day,  on  the  other 


*  Lu  Aittrichieru  tt  L'ltalU.  Hiitoire  Antc- 
dotigue  de  V Occupation  Autriehienru  depute  1816. 
Par  M.  Chaxlxs  dk  la  Varksnk.  Troiu^me  Edi¬ 
tion,  rernd  et  angmentAe.  Paris,  1859. 


hand,  all  class<‘s,  the  shopkeepers  and  the 
i  pea.santry,  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks, 
share  in  it  with  equal  anlor,  and  a  union 
i  with  the  Sardinian  monarchy  is  the  chew- 
I  ished  hope  of  tho  oppressed  Lombards. 
'  The  Austrians,  though  absolute  masters 
of  the  countrj',  find  themselves  compelled 
to  live  in  a  state  of  quarantine,  and  to  as¬ 
sociate  only  with  their  own  countrymen. 
No  It.ali:in  will  entertain  an  Austrian  in 
his  house.  On  the  streets,  in  the  cafes, 
at  the  theaters,  the  Austrian  officers  are 
sedulously  shunned,  and  Tedmro  ((Ger¬ 
man)  is  the  deepest  insult  that  can  l>e  .ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  Italian.  Forty-five  years 
of  Austrian  occujHition  have  made  im- 
]>ass.able  the  breach  that  separates  the 
hostile  races. 

It  is  worth  inquiring  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  why  these  antipathies  of  raee 
should  be  eternal,  and  whether  there  has 
been  any  thing  in  the  so  called  “  paternal 
government”  of  Austria,  to  justify  the  in¬ 
tense  and  universal  hatred  with  which  it 
is  regarded  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces.  The  volume  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  en¬ 
able  ns  to  answer  all  these  inquiries.  It 
is  written  by  a  legitimist,  who  <*an  not  be 
suspected  of  entertaining  any  bias  against 
monarchical  government ;  but  who,  after 
a  long  residence  in  Lombardy,  found  him¬ 
self  compelled  by  the  facts  constantly 
falling  under  his  observation,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy  to  be 
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one  of  the  most  degrading  and  detestable 
tyrannies  Uiat  ever  pressed  upon  a  sub¬ 
ject  nation.  His  book  is  carefully  and 
temperately  written,  his  statements  are 
founded  upon  official  documents ;  and, 
after  careful  verihcation  of  the  authorities 
upon  which  he  relies,  we  deem  it  import¬ 
ant  that  they  should  be  explicitly  laid 
before  the  English  public,  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  the  real  causes  of  the 
long-smothered,  but  now  flagrant  fires  of 
revolution  in  Italy. 

We  cherish  a  deep  suspicion  of  the 
final  objects  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  so  chivalrously  professes  to  liberate 
the  Italians  from  foreign  oppression;  but, 
after  reviewing  the  notorious  facts  which 
we  present  to  our  readers,  it  is  impossible 
to  refrain  from  ardently  sympathizing  with 
the  Lombardo- Venetians  in  the  present  I 
strife,  .and  hoping  for  their  emancipation,  | 
while  the  suspicion  of  an  alliance  between  j 
England  and  Austria,  in  order  to  |>erpetu-  j 
ate  such  barbaric  tyrjinny,  is  a  wound  ' 
upon  our  national  honor  ami  an  insult  u]Km 
our  own  dearly-bought  freedom,  which  no 
Englishm.an  will  for  a  moment  endure. 
M.  de  la  Varenne  commences  by  a  sketch  j 
of  the  Austrian  occupation ;  and  exam- 1 
inc^  how  far  the  legitimate  and  hereditary 
rights  over  the  I.iombardo- Veneti.an  prov- 1 
inces,  so  much  vaunted  by  the  House  of  | 
llapsburgh-Ixirraine,  are  well  founded, ! 
historically,  legally,  and  in  the  free  con- 1 
sent  of  the  people.  He  shows  that,  since 
the  ninth  century,  the  name  of  German  : 
has  been  the  symbol  of  most  of  the  ca¬ 
lamities  and  unjust  invasions  to  which  j 
Italy  has  been  exposinl ;  that,  at  the  l 
death  of  the  last  Visconti  Duke  of  Milan,  ' 
the  Geiinan  Emperor  did  not  ^rossess  a 
single  inch  of  It<alian  soil.  That  the  ^ 
House  of  Austria  has  three  times  usurped  , 
the  Lombard  ])rovinces,  in  1 535,  in  1 702, 
and  in  1815;  that  the  states  of  the  an- 1 
cient  republic  of  Venice,  have  been  twice  ^ 
seized  by  her,  first  in  1797,  when  she  ac¬ 
cepted  from  a  French  revolutionary  gen¬ 
eral,  the  territories  of  that  republic,  al¬ 
though  her  own  ally,  and,  secondly,  in 
1815,  when  she  obtained  pos.se.ssion  of 
them  by  the  aid  of  treason,  and  flattering 
promises  only  kept  till  she  found  herself 
strong  enough  to  break  them ;  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  which  finally  rivet¬ 
ed  the  yoke  of  Austria  upon  the  neck  of 
Italy,  was  a  gift  of  the  Italian  people  to 
AustiLo,  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England, ' 
without,  in  any  way,  consulting  their  in- 1 


cliiiations,  and  contrary  to  their  nation¬ 
ality  and  their  tendencies. 

M.  de  la  Varenne  afterwards  proceeds 
to  examine  the  “  paternal  government  of 
Austria”  in  all  its  branches  since  the 
“  confiscation  of  Italy.”  He  does  this 
with  great  ability,  and  at  very  considera¬ 
ble  length,  dividing  his  subject  into — Ist. 
Administration  and  Justice ;  2d.  Finance; 
3d.  Tlie  Army ;  4th.  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Press ;  5th.  Commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry;  6th.  Police;  7th.  Individual  Lib- 
ertv ;  8th.  J udicial  Murders  and  Abuse 
of  Power;  9th.  Public  Morals ;  and  10th. 
The  Austrians  in  relation  to  the  other 
Italian  States.  We  shall  select  some  of 
the  most  striking  details  from  these  ten 
chapters,  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  inter¬ 
esting  our  readers  in  the  present  crisis  of 
It.ali.an  aflairs.  Upon  securing  Lombardy 
and  Venice  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
Austria  immediately  set  to  work  to  Ger¬ 
manize  her  Italian  provinces  as  thoroughly 
as  pos.sible,  and,  for  this  puryiose,  substitu¬ 
ted  for  the  existing  institutions,  the  courts, 
the  laws,  and  the  judges  of  Germany, 
placing  the  Italians  in  an  inferior  .and  sub¬ 
ordinate  position.  The  true  government 
resides  in  the  Aulic  Council  of  Vienna, 
which  regulates  every  thing  of  import¬ 
ance,  so  that  often  men  who  have  never 
seen  Italy,  who  are  ignorant  of  its  cus¬ 
toms,  wants,  and  interest-s,  are  made  its 
absolute,  irresponsible  masters.  Foreign 
troops,  Bohemians,  Ilungarians,  Croats, 
Illyrians,  occupy  Lombanly.  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  justice,  the  magistracy,  even 
the  professorships  in  the  universities,  are 
filled  by  foreigners.  Then,  the  venality 
of  the  Austrian  employes — from  the  chief 
judge  of  the  police  to  the  lowest  spy  who 
does  his  dirty  work  of  espionage  for  two 
francs  a  d.ay — is  proverbial.  The  pow’er 
of  the  police  is  unbounded :  it  is  almost 
the  sole  authority  which  exists ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  national  representation,  to 
make  known  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
the.se  are  only  known  at  Vienna  by  the 
rejxirts  of  the  Austrian  police  authorities, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  exaggerate  and  fal¬ 
sify  facts,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own 
powers  in  their  fullest  extent.*  The  police 
possess  the  power  of  arbitrary  arrest,  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  torture :  there  is  no 
personal  security,  criminal  procedure  is 
secret,  and  the  accused  neitner  sees  the 
evidence  .against  him  nor  is  he  allowed  an 

*  See  B.  Gioviai,  L'Autriche  m  JiaHe. 
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advocate.*  Corporal  punishments  form  a  ] 
prominent  feature  of  the  administration  of  I 
justice,  and  even  women  and  children  are  | 
subjected  to  them.f  The  magistrates  are  ; 
intrusted  with  discretionary  powers  of 
torture,  which  give  the  president  of  the 
court  the  ri^ht  to  employ  the  bastinado, 
fasting,  and  irons  against  the  accused  who 
shall  refuse  to  answer  the  questions  put  to 
him,  shall  feign  madness,  or  sliall  persist 
in  his  denials  in  spite  of  the  evidence  to 
the  contrary. J  The  system  of  procedure 
put  in  force  against  political  offenders  is  | 
worthy  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  The  | 
377th  section  of  the  Code  Pmal  enacts  i 
that,  under  pain  of  complicity,  the  wife  j 
must  denounce  her  husband,  the  brother  i 
his  brother,  the  son  his  father.  Most  po-  | 
litical  offenses  are  tried  before  a  court  | 
which  is  thus  described  by  Giovini :  j 

“The  is  composed  of  military  , 

officers  of  various  fpadee  ascending  from  that  of 
a  captain.  There  are  Germans,  Bohemians,  ' 
Croats,  Poles,  etc.,  who  don’t  understand  a  ! 
word  of  Italian,  or  who  speak  an  unintelligible  | 
gibberish,  and  constantly  misunderstand  what 
they  hear ;  none  of  them  comprehends  the  \ 
Milanese  dialect,  which  the  artisans  and  all  the  ! 
common  people  ordinarily  speak.  As  to  wit-  j 
nesses,  they  are  the  soldiers  or  the  police  who  , 
have  arrest^  the  accused.  The  judges  speak  j 
German  among  each  other ;  the  witnesses  are  | 
interro^ted  in  German,  so  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  comparing  their  testimony  with 
the  statement  of  the  accused,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
parison  is  made  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  and  ' 
that  interpreter  one  of  the  judges.  Thectecuned  \ 
hating  no  advocate,  is  judgi^  without  even  | 
knowing  of  what  he  is  accused,  and  then  only 
learns  it  to  his  surprise,  when  he  is  told  that  he 
is  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  that,  in  half 
an  hour,  the  noose  will  be  placed  round  bis 
neck."§ 


taken  down  by  the  judge  and  bis  recorder 
in  waiting,  and,  upon  this  evidence  .alone, 
several  individuals  were  arrested  and  con¬ 
demned.  In  the  Austrian  courts  even- 
handed  justice  is  unknown.  No  Italian 
ever  gains  a  suit  against  a  pow'orful  Aus¬ 
trian  offici.al,  or  against  the  crown ;  and, 
on  one  rare  occasion,  w’here  sentence  had 
been  given  against  government,  the  judges 
were  degraded,  and  the  advocate  Marocco 
stnick  from  the  list. 

The  administration  of  finance  is  as  bad 
as  that  of  justice.  The  Lombardo-Veno- 
tian  provinces,  though  forming  but  an 
eighth  part  of  the  population,  and  a 
seventeenth  part  of  the  extent  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  p.ay  the  third  part  of 
her  revenue.  “  Austria  (says  Guerrieri) 
lives  by  the  blood  and  the  gold  of  Italy.” 
It  is  her  strong-box,  her  granary,  the  field 
on  which  her  nnmhcrless  employf*.s,  civil 
and  military,  come  to  fatten  and  grow 
rich.  In  1814,  when  the  Austrians  insinu¬ 
ated  themselves  into  the  It.alian  i)ro>’inces. 
Count  Nugent,  their  commander,  made 
great  promise  of  financial  reform,  which, 
like  other  promises  made  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  recklessly  broken.  The 
first  thing  the  imperial  functionaries  did 
was  to  empty  the  public  chest.  At  the 
Mont-Lomh.ard  .at  Venice,  they  stole  forty 
millions  of  francs,  and  at  the  Mont-Napo- 
leon,  at  Milan,  a  still  larger  sum.  Pen¬ 
sions,  rents,  the  funds  of  benevolent  socie¬ 
ties  —  oven  though  guarantoeif  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  —  w’cre  all  appropriated, 
nothing  esc.ipod  their  rapacious  clutches. 
Afterwards,  regardless  of  the  jiromiscd 
financial  reforms,  new  and  heavy  taxes 
were  imposed,  and  vexatious  relics  of 
feudality  revived,  so  that,  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  less  than  formerly,  the  inhabitants  had 


Some  frightful  stories  are  related  by  M.  to  pay  Uvice  m  much  under  the  Austrian 
dc  la  Vareune  of  Mazzetti,  Zaiotti,  and  j.  Nach  individual  in  Lombardy,  ac- 
Salvotti,  three  Tyrolese  who  were  judges  '  to  the  calculations  of  the  ecmio- 

of  the  Austrian  State  Inquisition.  Tlie  Guernen,  pays  nine  Iiyres  to  the 

first  of  these  worthies,  in  the  process  budget ;  wmereas,  even  m  the  most 

against  Arrivabene  in  1831,  being  unable  mghly  taxed  of  the  Austrian  provinces  to 
to  find  any  thing  to  condemn  him,  ordered  the  north  of  the  Aljw,  each  mhahitant  con- 
belladoana  to  he  administered  to  him  in  tnbutes  only  six  livres.  From  sixty  to 
his  food;  the  effect  of  this  was,  that  the  f'^enty  millions  of  livres  are  annually  sent 
prisoner  in  his  delirium  allowed  a  great  Italy  to  Vienn^  none  of  which  ever 

many  extravagances  to  escape  him,  in  “"“s  its  way  back,  for  every  thing  con- 
which  the  state  of  his  country  naturally  **®<!ted  with  the  clothing  of  the  troops, 
played  a  prominent  i>art ;  these  were  all  i  I;!?®  occupation,  etc., 

_ 18  made  in  Germany ;  and  the  result  of 

•  See  Code  P4i«l,  §  337.  f  Ibid,  gg  17,  20.  21.  countries  in 
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the  world,  from  natural  fertility  and  tlie 
perfection  of  its  agriculture,  is  utterly 
miserable,  and  possesses  almost  no  capital, 
w'hile  its  best  productions  pass  into  the 
hands  of  aliens  who  spend  them  in  a 
foreign  country.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  especially,  the  exactions  of  the 
Austrian  ofKciuls  luivc  passed  all  bounds, 
so  that  not  only  individuals  and  iamilies, 
but  even  whole  towns  have  been  ruined. 
When  Kadetzsky,  after  tl»e  defeat  of  the 
Sardinians  and  Lombards,  in  1848,  found 
hiuLself  once  more  master  of  Milan,  he  hit 
upon  a  system  of  extraordinary  contri¬ 
butions,”  by  which  each  individual  of  the 
nobility  and  higher  ranks  of  the  citizens  of 
Milan,  was  obliged  to  |)ay  a  ransom  pro¬ 
portionate  to  his  fortune ;  and  these  he 
eiiforoed,  in  spite  of  the  articles  of  the 
capitulation  of  Milan,  (sixth  August,  1848,) 
by  which  he  had  bound  himsclt  to  respect 
persons  and  pro|H!rty.  In  this  way,  he 
raised,  in  the  city  of  Milan  alone,  during 
the  years  1848-9,  28,315,000  livres.  h'ive 
of  the  Milanese  nobles  were  taxed  800,000 
livres  each  ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
nniintcnance  of  the  Austrian  garrison  cost 
the  town  100,000  livres  daily.  Itadetzsky’s 
subordinates  in  the  other  towns  imitated 
the  rapacity  of  their  chief ;  and  the  forced 
contribution  throughout  Lombanly,  in 
1848-9,  produced  140,000,000,  whilst  Ra- 
detzsky  and  his  staff  arc  said  to  have 
divideil  amongst  themselves  the  pretty 
little  sum  of  50,000,000.  All  the  Austrian 
generals  then  in  Italy  bc*camo  rich ;  and 
one  of  them  —  General  (iorzkonski,  who 
died  Governor  of  Venice  in  1855  —  left  a 
fortune  of  12,000,000  francs.  Since  1849, 
enormous  forced  loans  have  been  rept^at• 
edly  raised  by  Austria  in  her  Lombardo- 
V eiietian  provinces,  in  some  cases  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  100,000,000  in  a  single 
year ;  and  the  result  has  been,  that  tlie 
landed  proprietors  .are  almost  ruined  ;  an 
esUite  worth  two  thousand  livres  a  year, 
yields  but  four  hundred  to  its  |>ossessor, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  taxes ;  the 
value  of  land  h.as  every  where  decreased, 
and  judicial  sales  arc  of  constant  occur¬ 
rence. 

“In  truth,”  says  M.  de  la  Tarenne,  “ruin 
strikes  especially  the  Iandc<l  proprietors.  Pro¬ 
perty  also  has  singularly  diminished  in  value 
throughout  the  realm.  In  the  province  of  the 
Valteline  a  number  of  estates  are  absolutely  un¬ 
able  to  pay  tlie  excessive  taxation,  and  are  daily 
sold  by  auction,  God  knows  at  what  price !  In 
the  other  districts,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  tho  high 


:  Milanese,  Cremona,  Verona,  Vinceoza,  Padua, 
i  countries  formerly  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile, 
land  brings  scarcely  any  thing,  and  judicial 
sales  have  never  been  so  frequent,  .a  strong 
symptom  of  the  state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  the 
revenue  yielded  by  land  not  being  sufficient  to 
pay  tlie  taxes  and  maintain  tho  proprietors, 

;  they  are  annually  compelled  to  borrow  upon 
:  their  estates,  and  end  by  being  obliged  to  part 
with  them.  Capital  has  disappeared  from  a 
country  so  little  secure.  There  is  a  singular 
scarcity  of  money.  Properties  of  the  middle 
size  no  longer  exist,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  we  may 
say  with  truth,  that  to-day  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  large  or  small,  are  more  or  less  ruined.” 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  Austrian 
army  iu  Italy.  No  servitude  is  felt  to  be 
I  mure  galling  by  the  natives  of  the  Lom- 
'  bardo-Venetian  provinces,  than  their  com¬ 
pulsory  culistiuent  under  the  banners  of 
Austria.  Many  circumstances  combiue  to 
\  produce  this  feeling.  The  discipline  is 
;  severe,  the  punishments  bloody  and  atro¬ 
cious  ;  and  the  Italian  conscripts  are  sent 
to  s|Hnid  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  a 
foreign  country ;  for  Austria  well  knows 
the  hatred  which  her  tyranny  has  inspired, 
and  never  leaves  any  considerable  force 
of  Italian  troops  in  Lombardy.  Gnly  two 
or  three  native  regiments  remain  in  Italy  ; 
the  others  are  distributed  in  her  northern 
'  capitals,  Buda,  Prague,  Vienna.  It  is  by 
this  astute  [loiicy  alone,  that  Austria  keeps 
I  together  her  marqneterie  empire,  com¬ 
posed  of  so  many  different  nationalities  ; 

I  placing  race  agaiu.st  race — the  Croats  and 
Germans  against  the  Italians,  and  the 
'  Italians  against  the  Hungarians  ;  and  thus, 
m  1848-9,  she  made  use  of  her  Italian 
i  regiments  to  quell  the  insurrection  iu 
I  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Hungary;  and  of 
her  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  troujis,  to 
I  crush  the  rising  in  Italy. 

When  Austria  found  the  possession  of 
;  the  It.alian  provinces  secured  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  she  lost  no  time  in 
I  disbanding  and  suppressing  the  Italian 
'  army,  and  in  putting  a  stop  to  all  the 
military  institutions  ofthe  country.  Mili- 
'  tary  schools,  manufactures  of  arms  and 
j  clothing,  cannon-foundries,  were  all  put 
j  down ;  and  Vienna  was  made  the  great 
I  center  of  administration,  military  as  well 
I  as  civil.  But  the  conscription,  whose 
abolition  had  been  promised,  was  not 
I  only  retained,  but  rendered  much  more 
severe.  Instead  of  two  men,  three  were 
taken,  and  the  small  Lomhardo-Venetian 
provinces,  with  scarcely  five  millions  of 
mhabitaiits,  were  compelled  to  furnish 
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60,000  men  to  a  service  which  they  de¬ 
tested,  and  in  which  they  were,  and  are 
constantly  exposed  to  arbitrary  corporal 
punishments,  at  the  hands  ol^  all  their 
officers,  from  the  corporal  upwards.  Add 
to  all  this,  that,  for  the  Italian  conscript 
in  the  service  of  the  “  paternal  govern¬ 
ment”  of  Austria,  there  is  no  hope,  no 
possibility  of  advancement,  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  believe  the  truth  of  our  author’s 
assertion,  that  Austria  has  no  such  mortal 
enemies  among  her  Italian  subjects,  as 
those  who  liave  endured  eight  years  of 
her  military  service,  and  h.ave  afterwards 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  following 
instance  of  wanton  cruelty  • —  one  out  of 
many — will  convey  some  idea  of  the  sav¬ 
age  treatment  of  which  the  Italian  con¬ 
scripts  are  too  often  the  victims : 

“  My  excellent  friend  and  brother-in-arms,” 
says  our  author,  “the  Commandant  Eugene 
Carini,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  defense  of 
Venice,  a  man  not  less  distinguished  as  an  able 
writer  than  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  at  present 
residing  in  Paris,  was  eye-witneu  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fact  He  was,  in  1838,  cadet  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  was  on  the  march 
from  Treviso  to  Verona  with  a  detachment  of 
his  corps,  when  they  met  a  body  of  infantry, 
which  they  joined.  The  detachment  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Italians ;  there  was  among  them  a  poor 
little  conscript,  quite  pale  and  thin,  who  dra^^ 
himself  painfully  behind  the  others,  and  who 
was  truly  a  pitiable  sight,  so  much  did  he  ap¬ 
pear  exhausted.  The  poor  fellow  was  evident¬ 
ly  suffering  under  one  of  those  garrison  fevers, 
which  young  soldiers  take  so  readily  in  the 
Austrian  service.  Collecting  all  his  strength 
and  courage,  he  hastened  his  steps  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  approached  the  lieutenant  who 
eommanded  the  little  troop,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  mount  the  bag¬ 
gage-wagon.  The  Austrian  examined  him  wiUi 
a  stern  air,  then,  summoning  an  assistant-sur¬ 
geon  who  marched  a  considerable  distance  in 
front  of  him,  he  thus  accosted  him;  ‘  Eh !  doctor ; 
here’s  a  fellow  who  pretends  not  to  be  able  to 
inarch :  will  you  come  here  and  see  him  f’  The 
second  German,  annoyed  at  having  to  retrace 
his  steps,  felt  the  pulse  of  the  conscript;  then 
repulsing  him  with  indignation,  exclaimed: 
‘  The  fellow’  does  not  choose  to  march  1  W ell, 
then,  to  give  him  strength,  order  him  twenty- 
five  strokes  of  the  stick ;  I  warrant  you  that  he 
will  then  run.*  ‘  Hallo,  the  drum  and  a  cor¬ 
poral  !’  cried  the  lieutenant ;  strip  that  animal, 
place  him  on  the  drum,  give  him  twenty-five 
strokes,  and  take  care  you  strike  bard.’ 
The  poor  victim  became  of  a  deathlike  paleness. 
He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  seized  and  placed  upon  the  drum  without 
a  murmur.  The  unfortunate  uttered  but  a 
single  word,  *  My  mother  t’  at  the  first  stroke. 


When  the  punishment  was  over,  and  they  went 
to  raise  him,  Ae  um»  d«ad." 

Besides  the  conscription,  the  Austrians 
have  another  and  peculiar  method  of  re¬ 
cruiting  the  ranks  of  their  army,  by  ar¬ 
bitrarily  arresting  any  young  men,  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Italian  universities  es|)eoially, 
suspected  of  entertaining  liberal  ideiis, 
and  compelling  them  to  enter  the  im¬ 
perial  service  as  common  soldiers.  If  they 
refuse  to  put  on  the  Austrian  uniform, 
they  are  beaten  by  a  corporal  until  they 
yield.  Of  this  phase  of  the  “  paternal 
government,”  our  author  furnishes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances,  and  his  testimony  uj»on 
this  point  is  corroborated  by  many  unim¬ 
peachable  authorities,  among  others  by 
that  of  M.  Anatole  de  la  Forge,  who  tells 
us  that,  on  one  occasion,  positive  orders 
were  sent  from  the  highest  quarter  to  the 
.authorities  of  the  town  of  Padua,  that 
every  man  whose  political  tendencies  or 
opinions  were  suspected,  should  be  car¬ 
ried  off  and  enrolled  by  main  force  in  an 
Austrian  regiment.* 

But  though  the  conscription  ])re8.se.s 
with  a  leaden  w'cight  iqK)!)  the  libi'rty  and 
prosperity  of  Lombardy,  it  is  not  more  telt 
than  the  irresjKmsible  and  insolent  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  Austrian  army  of  occupation,  of 
which  Guerrieri  gives  the  following  gra¬ 
phic  picture : 

“In  general  the  Austrian  soldier  when  he 
descends  into  Italy,  does  so  under  the  fixed 
idea  that  it  is  an  enemy’s  country.  And  truly 
the  Austrian  officers,  especially  at  Milan,  treat, 
and  are  treated  as  enemies ;  excluded  from  all 
reunions,  shut  out  from  every  circle,  avoided 
in  public,  they  revenge  themselves  by  exciting 
each  other  to  hate  still  more  a  country  in  which 
they  are  ever  made  to  feel  themsolvee  foreigners 
and  detested.  The  total  separation  which  exists 
between  the  Italians  and  the  German  soldiery, 
revents  from  being  well  known  the  incredible 
oastings  and  ba.senesses  with  which  the  idle 
and  ignorant  Austrian  officiality  seeks  to  con¬ 
sole  itself  for  these  hnmiliations,  by  every-day 
recounting  stories  of  the  infamy  of  our  women, 
and  the  cowardice  of  our  young  men.  We  are 
not,  however,  ignorant  that  the  Austrian  exults 
as  soon  as  there  is  a  rumor  of  any  political 
movement ;  he  demands  nothing  better  than  to 
prove  bis  courage  upon  a  disarmed  population, 
and  to  give  vent  to  the  bile  which  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  so  many  years.  There  arc, 
certainly,  educated  and  enlightened  men  among 
these  German  officers ;  but  they  are  few  in 


*  nittoire  de  la  lUptibliqw:  de  Venite  sous  Manin, 
tom.  L 
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Buml)er,  no  one  cares  for  thehr  opinions,  and, 
from  the  necessity  of  their  position,  they  em¬ 
brace  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen.”* 

The  insolence  and  cruelty  of  the  Aus- 
triuii  soldiery  towards  the  peasantry  and 
working  classes  are  excessive.  If  a  coun¬ 
tryman  or  workman  transgresses  some 
trilling  order  of  the  police,  or  gets  into  a 
quarrel  with  a  soldier,  he  is  quickly  seized 
upon,  conducted  to  the  nearest  military 
post,  stripped,  and  fastened  to  a  bench, 
while  two  cor[>oraU  armed  with  canes, 
strike  him  alternately  like  smiths  smiting 
an  anvil.  If  he  is  able  to  walk  on  the 
iHUiclusion  of  his  ])unishraeut,  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  turned  adrill,  if  not,  he  is  carried 
at  night  to  the  hospital.  An  Italian  ser¬ 
vant  of  M.  de  la  Varenne  had,  in  this 
way,  received  thirty  strokes  of  the  stick. 

The  second  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Verona  in  1822,  to  which  Aus¬ 
tria  M  as  one  of  the  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  runs  in  tlie  following  terms :  As  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  liberty  of  the 
]»res8  constitutes  the  most  i>6werful  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  pretended  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
rights  of  princes,  the  high  contracting 
parties  recq>rocaily  pledge  their  faith  to 
adopt  all  measures  proper  for  its  suppres¬ 
sion,  not  only  in  their  own  dominions,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  EurojH}.”  Follow¬ 
ing  out  the  spirit  of  this  article,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis  of  Austria,  in  an  address  to 
the  professors  of  Padua,  used  the  follow¬ 
ing  language,  “  Kuom-,  gentlemen,  that  I 
care  not  to  h.avc  in  my  empire  either 
leanied  men  or  literature,  but  obedient 
subjects and  it  is  not  to  be  e.xpected 
that  either  the  press  or  public  instruction 
can  be  in  a  flourishing  oon<litiou,  wdieo 
such  arc  the  sentiments  of  those  {assess¬ 
ing  abs«>lute  power.  In  all  the  schools  of ; 
U|)|>er  Italy,  children  are  made  to  learn,  I 
along  with  their  catechism,  a  little  book 
entitled  Duties  of  Subjects  towards  the  \ 
Sovereign ;  on  the  thirteenth  i)age  of 
which  occur  the  following  questions  and 
answers.  Question.  “  How  ought  sub¬ 
jects  to  conduct  themselves  towards  their 
sovereign  ?”  Answer.  “  Subjects  ought 
to  conduct  them.selves  as  faithful  servaiitsf 
towards  their  master.”  Question.  “Why 
ought  they  to  conduct  themselves  like 


•  L' Austria  et  la  I/ombardin. 

■j-  The  Italian  w  ord  “  servi,”  has  aloioet  the  fbreo 
f  slavta. 


faithful  servants  ?”  Answer.  “  Because 
the  sovereign  is  their  master,  and  because 
his  poM'cr  extends  over  their  ptissessions 
as  well  SIS  their  persons.”  These  questions 
and  ansM'ers  liavo  been  taught  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  for  forty-three  years ; 
hoM'  many  “  liiithful  servants,”  have  they 
made  for  the  house  of  Austria,  let  the 
present  attitude  of  Lombardy  reply. 
There  is,  unquestion.ably,  an  elaborate 
system  of  schools — elementary  and  ad¬ 
vanced  — crowned  by  the  two  celebrated 
universities  of  Pavia  and  Padua ;  but, 
owing  to  the  jealous  precautions,  the 
avarice,  the  distrust,  and  suspicion  of  the 
im{)erial  government,  they  are  as  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  develo])ing  the  intellect  as  the 
W’retched  system  of  scholasticism  whoso 
overthrow'  |)aved  the  way  for  the  Ilefor- 
mation.  Children  and  youths  may  become 
familhir  with  the  history  of  Chin.a,  but  of 
the  history  of  modern  Europe,  of  that  of 
Italy  esjX'cially,  they  can  learn  nothing ; 
then,  at  the  universities,  the  Professors 
are  chiefly  chosen  from  among  the  pro¬ 
teges  of  the  police,  and  for  their  subser¬ 
viency  r.'ither  than  for  their  learning. 
Tlie  exact  and  natural  sciences  are  toler¬ 
ably  well  represented,  but  moral  and 
political  science  is  in  a  state  of  utter  de¬ 
basement.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures 
are  in8{>ecte<i  and  ai){)roved  of  by  the 
police  authorities  before  they  are  allowed 
to  bo  delivered,  and  thus  all  spontaneity, 
all  force  of  mind,  or  play  of  imagination, 
arc  completely  extinguished;  and  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  ke|>t  in  mind  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  instruction  is  accessible  to  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetians,  for  they  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  send  their  children  to  study 
in  foreign  countries.  Most  of  the  chairs 
in  the  universities  are  filled  by  Germans ; 
one  of  them,  a  Dr.  Lamprecht,  professor 
of  midwifery  in  Padua,  was  originally  a 
barber  in  a  Croatian  village,  and  has 
never  even  been  able  to  learn  Italian; 
w  hile  another,  the  professor  of  pathology 
in  the  same  university,  was  for  a  long 
time  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of 
hussars.  One  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  s{>eaks  thus  from  per¬ 
sonal  observation  of  the  Austrian  system 
of  public  instruction : 

“Not  being  able  to  forbid  to  the  higher 
classes  a  certain  amount  of  instruction,  she 
scrupulously  regulates  that  which  she  pi‘nnits 
them  to  acquire.  All  knowledge  would  not  be 
good  for  them  ;  mutilated  instruction  is  only  a 
mockery,  an  official  lie.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
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uaiversitj  of  P&duA  ?  There  exists  of  course  a 
professor  of  modern  history ;  but  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  his  teaching  shau  be  exactly  what  she 
wishes  it  to  be,  ht»  MS.  is  sent  him  from 
Vienrui.  He  is  forbidden  to  alter  a  single 
phrase,  to  displace  a  single  word.  And  this 
MS.  what  does  it  contain  ?  A  long  and  pompous 
panegyric  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  From  this 

Jou  may  judge  of  the  rest  However,  it  must 
e  confcs^  that  the  Aulic  Council  has  not  ^ct 
interfered  with  astronomy ;  no  order  emanating 
from  it  has  refused  permission  to  the  celestial 
bodies  to  describe  those  orbits  which  the  laws 
of  nature  assign  to  them.”  * 

The  censorship  in  Austrian  Italy  exer¬ 
cises  a  most  rigorous  supervision  not  only 
over  the  publication  of  new  works,  but 
also  over  the  admission  of  all  works  which 
it  chooses  to  consider  of  a  dangerous  ten¬ 
dency.  Thus  Sismondi's  History  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  Dani’s  History  of  Venice, 
Colletta’s  History  of  Naples,  Botta’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Italy,  Pignotti’s  of  Naples,  and 
our  own  Giblwn’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is,  how'ever,  of  new'spapers  that  the 
Austrian  authorities  are  especially  jealous. 
Radetzsky’s  jiroclamation  of  February, 
1851,  punished  the  circulation  of  French 
or  Piedmontese  journals  with  death  by 
the  sentence  of  a  military  tribunal,  and 
their  mere  possession,  or  the  neglecting 
to  denounce  their  possessor,  with  from 
one  to  five  years’  confinement  in  irons.f 
Despotic  governments  have  often  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
countries  over  which  they  ruled,  and,  in 
this  w'ay,  compensated  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  liberties  which  they  extinguished. 
Austria,  however,  has  not  offered  even 
this  poor  compensation  to  the  oppressed 
Lombards ;  all  the  financial  and  commer¬ 
cial  regulations  have  been  framed  in  favor 
of  Austrian  and  Bohemian  commerce,  and 
to  the  great  disadvantage  of  that  of  Italy, 
which,  since  1815,  has  been  systematically 
sacrificed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
hereditary  provinces  of  the  house  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  At  the  time  of  the  Austrian  occu¬ 
pation,  there  were  splendid  cloth  manu- 
fiictories  at  Como,  Gandino,  and  Schio ; 
famous  fabrics  of  arms  at  Brescia ;  found¬ 
ries  and  iron-works  at  Bergamo ;  and 
many  other  great  and  flourishing  industrial 
establishments,  which  have  all  been  since 
ruined  by  the  unjust  and  one-sided  policy 


*  Lamennais.  Affaires  de  Rome. 
f  Ou  this  subject  see  Guerrieri,  L' Austria  et  la 
Lombardia,  p.  28. 


pursued  by  the  Austrian  government.  As 
with  manufactures,  so  with  commerce. 
Venice,  once  the  merchantile  queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  has  been  sacrificed  to  Trieste. 
Her  superb  port  is  silted  up,  her  canals 
arc  filling  with  mud,  and  that  romantic 
citv  will  soon  become  but  a  fetid  sewer, 
unless  some  of  the  nmnberless  millions 
which  Austria  filches  from  her  provinces 
be  devoted  to  arresting  her  decay.* 

The  Austrian  jwlice  possesses  absolute 
power  over  the  persons,  the  liberty,  the 
honor,  of  the  Lombardo-Venetians.  They 
interfere  with  every  thing,  and  impose 
their  laws  upon  all.  To  them  nothing  is 
sacred;  neither  modesty,  innocence,  nor 
the  sanctity  of  home,  w'hich  they  violate 
by  night  and  djiy  at  their  pleasure.  Proj)- 
erty  and  personal  liberty  are  constantly 
in  peril,  since  they  de|iend  entirely  ou 
their  caprice  or  their  suspicions.  The  ex- 

Iiense  oi  this  terrible  police  is  enormous, 
ts  spies  are  every  where,  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  in  every  place  of  amusement.  A 
well-intbrmed  wniterf  has  stated  the  cost 
1  of  maintaining  the  spies  of  the  Austrian 
police  in  Milan  alone  at  eight  thous.and 
pounds  a  month.  The  lower  class  of  spies 
who  frequent  the  streets,  taverns,  and 
inns,  receive  two  francs  a  day ;  the  middle 
class,  who  haunt  the  cafes,  hotels,  and 
other  jJaces  of  public  resort,  four  francs ; 
the  higher  class,  who  appear  in  the  thea¬ 
ters,  the  houses  of  j)Ie.asure,  and  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  ten  francs  ; 
while  the  spies  of  the  “  great  world”  can 
make  their  own  terms  by  the  month  or 
year.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any 
system  more  calculated  to  degrade  and 
demoralize  the  whole  tone  of  society  ;  for 
these  spies  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  and 
yet  the  happiness,  the  honor,  and  the  life 
of  respectable  citizens  are  absolutely  at 
their  mercy.  We  have  said  that  the  Aus- 
trum  police  penetrates  every  where,  and 
that  nothing  is  exempt  from  their  control. 
The  professors  in  the  advanced  schools 
and  in  the  universities  are  compelled  to 
furnish  them  with  a  monthly  repoi  t  upon 
!  the  sentiments  of  their  pupils,  and  ujKin 
the  principles  with  which  they  seem  to  bo 
indoctrinated  at  home ;  even  the  confes¬ 
sors  of  these  establishments  are  obliged 
to  give  an  account  of  the  morality  and 
political  views  of  their  penitent-s,  and 


*  See  Lameanaia.  Affaires  de  Rome,  p.  1 19. 
f  11.  MuJey,  L'ltaUe  sous  la  Domination  Aviri' 
chienne. 
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every  doctor  or  surgeon  who  is  called  in 
to  see  a  wounded  person,  must,  on  leaving 
the  house,  immediately  furnish  to  the 
police  authorities  a  full  account  of  every 
circumstance  connected  with  his  case,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  his  diploma.  The  secret 
of  letters  exists  but  in  name,  and  the 
work  of  opening  them  goes  on  regularly, 
and  with  very  little  effort  at  concealment, 
in  the  post-omce.* 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  may 
be  easily  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Austrian  provinces  of  Italy  do  not 
enjoy  either  pemonal  liberty  or  freedom 
of  action;  and,  in  truth,  the  Austrian 
government  interferes  unth  both  in  the 
most  vexatious  and  insolent  manner.  It 
is  difficult  even  to  leave  the  town  where 
one  lives  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  and  as  for  a  passport  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  you  must  explain  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  authorities  the  motives 
of  the  journey,  the  length  of  time  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  absent,  your  means  of  support 
during  your  absence,  give  a  promise  to 
approach  no  enemy  of  Austria,  and  fre¬ 
quently,  furnish  a  guarantee  for  your  re¬ 
turn  ;  and,  even  after  all  this  is  done,  the 
administration  reser\'e8  to  itself  the  right 
of  refusing  a  passport.  Every  subject  who 
leaves  the  Italian  provinces  without  a 
regular  passport,  is  declared  civilly  dead 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  all  his 
property  is  confiscated.  If  he  leaves  no 
]iroperty,  he  is  seizable  as  a  criminal  on 
his  return,  and  is  condemned  to  three 
years  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor. 
The  police,  without  anv  previous  appeal 
to  the  tribunals,  forbid  any  one  they 
choose  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a  town, 
or  a  place,  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
If  he  wishes  to  travel  ten  miles  by  railway, 
the  Ixunbardo-Venetian  must  provide  him¬ 
self  with  what  are  termed  papiers  de  sn- 
rHe,  and,  while  the  train  is  moving,  the 
olice-guards  go  from  carriage  to  carriage, 
y  means  of  a  system  of  communication 
expressly  established  for  this  purpose,  and 
collect  these  papers  from  each  passenger ; 
and  these  absurd  and  jealous  precautions 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Lombard  railways.  Even  when 
abroad,  the  Italian  subject  of  Austria  does 

*  We  mi^ht  easilj  multiply  examples  of  the  in- 
Bolence,  heartlessness,  and  crueltry  of  the  Austrian 
police,  but  we  rather  refer  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  for  such  details  to  M.  de  la  Varenne's  work, 
pp.  190-96. 


not  escape  from  the  surveillance  of  the 
“  paternal  government.”  lie  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  the  spies 
established  in  every  capital  in  Europe, 
and  woe  to  him  if  he  commits  the  least 
political  indiscretion.  While  abroad,  too, 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  is  expressly  for¬ 
bidden  to  publish  any  book,  pamphlet,  or 
letters  to  journals,  without  the  previous 
examination  and  permission  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  government.  There  is  no  spot  of 
earth  where  the  iron  weight  of  AustrLin 
despotism  does  not  press  upon  him ;  and, 
to  escape  from  its  pressure,  he  must  con¬ 
demn  himself  to  per|>etual  and  hopeless 
exile.  Arbitrary  arrests  are  constantly 
resorted  to  by  the  Austrian  police.  In 
the  years  1820  and  1821,  they  made  no 
fewer  than  eight  thousand  arrests  without 
any  fonn  of  justice,  and  solely  upon  their 
owTi  authority;  and,  since  1848,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  population  of  each  town  has 
individually  experienced  the  effects  of  this 
abuse  of  power. 

The  chapter  devoted  by  M.  de  la  Va- 
renne  to  the  examination  of  the  judicial 
murders  and  abuse  of  power  chargeable 
upon  Austria,  is  a  dark  and  melancholy 
one.  It  has  been  beautifiilly  said  by  M. 
Chateaubriand  :  “  The  earth  diinks  in 
silence  the  blood  of  battle-fields,  but 
peaceful  blood  spouts  groaning  towards 
heaven.  God  receives  and  avenges  it.” 
If  so,  a  fearful  reckoning  is  yet  in  store 
for  the  house  of  Hapsburgh.  General 
Pietro  Coletta  tells  us  that,  during  thirty 
years,  “  100,000  Neapolitans  have  perished 
by  every  kind  of  death  in  the  cause  of 
political  freedom,  and  for  the  love  of  Ita¬ 
ly  and,  in  Austrian  Italy,  where  a 
kindred  spirit  animates  the  government, 
matters  have  been  but  little  better.  Be¬ 
tween  the  6th  of  August,  1848,  the  date  of 
the  triumphant  return  of  the  Austrians  to 
Milan,  and  the  22d  August  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  official  records  show  a  total 
of  961  capital  sentences,  regularly  pro¬ 
nounced  and  executed  against  Lombardo- 
Venetians.  In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the 
steward  of  Oowicilor  Rampini  and  his 
eldest  son  were  shot  at  Milan,  while  the 
younger  son,  being  under  age  and  not 
being  convicted  of  any  crime,  was  beaten 
to  death  with  sticks.  In  October  of  the 
same  year,  three  Milanese  were  shot  for 
having  responded  to  the  provocations  of 

*  Hittory  the  Kingdom  of  Naple*,  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  S.  Horner,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
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three  Hungarian  soldiers  disguised  as 
police.  The  Abbe  Pulcina  was  shot  at 
Bre.scia  about  the  same  time,  and  another 
priest  at  Mantua,  merely  for  having  ex- 
pres3e<i  liberal  opinions.  To  have  a 
weapon  of  any  kind,  in  the  house  or  on 
the  person,  was  certain  death.  At  IJres- 
cia,  a  butcher  was  sent  for  outside  the 
town  to  kill  an  ox,  and  went,  bearing  along 
with  him  the  implements  of  his  trade, 
mace,  knife,  etc.  On  his  retuni,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  patrol,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
protestations  that  he  w.as  a  butcher,  and 
that  there  wa.s  uo  order  against  butchers 
carrying  their  implements  along  with 
them,  was  forthwith  tries!,  condemned, 
and  shot.  At  Lodi,  28th  February,  1849, 
a  native  of  the  place  was  beaten  to  death 
for  having  allowed  some  insulting  ex|>res- 
sions  to  escape  him  when  maltreated  by 
an  Austrian  officer.  But  the  most  dis¬ 
graceful  and  flagrant  instance  of  tyranny 
remains  to  be  recorded.  On  the  18th 
August,  1 849,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  late  emperor,  which  was  kept  W’ith 
great  pomp  by  the  Austrians  in  Milan,  a 
courtesan  named  Olivari  had  attached  to 
the  balcony  of  her  house  an  Austrian  flag. 
This  house  was  in  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  streets  of  Milan,  opposite  the  cale 
rff/  Mazza,  and  the  crow’d  hissed  in  pass¬ 
ing  it ;  upon  w’hich  several  patrols  and  a 
number  of  officers,  who  had  apparently 
been  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  instantly 
rushed  to  the  sf)ot,  seized  indiscriminately 
on  the  passers-by,  and  carried  them  oflT 
to  the  castle,  where  a  military  tribunal 
was  quickly  assembled,  which  first  released 
the  toreigners  and  public  functionaries, 
and  then  proceeded  to  trj'  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  of  prisoners,  all,  be  it  observed, 
Italians.  They  were  speedily  oondemned, 
seventeen  to  the  bastonnade,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  strokes  each,  and  three  to 
various  period.s  of  imprisonment  in  irons. 
Among  the  former  class,  were  an  advocate, 
a  painter,  two  landed  proprietors,  and  two 
students,  and  EmesUx  GoUi  of  Cremona, 
and  Maria  Conti  of  Florence,  hothoperor 
singers,  the  first  twenty,  and  the  second 
eighteen  years  old.  They  W’ere  sentenced, 
the  former  to  forty  strokes  of  the  stick, 
and  the  latter  to  thirty.  All  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  immediately  executed  in 
public,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court  of  the 
castle,  the  Austrian  officers  looking  on 
and  laughing  the  while.  The  punish¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  to  the  letter ;  all 
the  sufferers  were  severely  injured,  and 


the  two  poor  girls  especially,  wore  a  long 
time  before  they  recovered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  Austrian  brutality.  The  military 
commandant  of  Milan,  subsequently  sent 
in  an  account  of  191  francs  to  the  muni¬ 
cipality  “  for  the  expense  of  ice,”  (applied 
to  the  mangled  flesh  of  the  viclinu  in 
order  to  prevent  gangrene,)  “  and  of  ro<ls 
used  and  broken  in  the  punishment  of  the 
seditions  of  the  18th  August.”*  Finally, 
the  marshal  ordered  the  town  of  Milan  to 
indemnify  the  courtesan  Olivari,  by  a  gilt 
of  30,000  livres.  Tlie  melancholy  necro¬ 
logy  of  this  gloomy  chapter  on  judicial 
murders  and  abuse  of  power  is  oloscil  by 
our  author  with  the  case  of  the  Count 
Montanari,  and  five'of  his  relations,  ao- 
cusud,  as  usual,  of  conspiring  with  Mazzi- 
ni,  and  summarily  condemned  to  be  shot. 
Moved  apparently  by  the  frantic  entrea¬ 
ties  of  the  wives  of  these  unfortunates, 
Marshal  K.adetzkyf  promised  that  not  a 
I  drop  of  blood  should  be  shed.”  He  kept 
his  word  by  /tanging  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Austri.ans  have  sedulously  endeav¬ 
ored,  e8|)ecially  since  1848,  to  set  the  rich 
and  poor  among  the  Lombards  at  enmitv, 
and  thus  prevent  that  union  which  miglit 
render  them  dangerous.  When,  in  March, 
1849,  the  French  minister  at  Turin  went 
to  the  camp  of  the  victorious  Kadetzsky 
to  solicit  a  change  of  system  towarcls 
Lombardy,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  amnesty,  General  Hess,  the  chief  of 
the  staff,  thus  answered  him — “Never! 
It  would  not  be  conformable  to  Austrian 
politics  to  pardon  rebel  subjects;  their 
punishment  ought  to  be  not  death  but 
misery.  The  people  love  us  ;  the  nobles, 
the  rich  proprietors,  detest  us ;  they  must 
then  be  annihilated.” 

With  regard  to  the  paramount  influence 
of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  and  as  little  of  her  disposition  to 
interfere  with  armed  hand  on  the  slightest 
and  most  trivial  pretexts.  At  the  smallest 
semblance  of  political  liberation,  she  at 
once  8te{)8  in,  superseding  in  the  most 

•  The  words  In  the  original  are,  “  Ptr  *pe»a  di 
ghiaecxo  et  di  baeekette  rotte  e  eonsumeUe  net  eastigo 
dei  rivoltuoti  del  memo  18  agoHo.” 

f  We  were  in  Italy  at  the  time,  and  had  our 
home  in  Milan,  at  the  Royal  Hotel  under  the 
same  roof  with  this  cruel,  heartless,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  tyrant  But  the  wretch  has  gone  to  give 
up  his  account  fur  the  murder  of  innocent  men 
and  women — a  blessed  riddance  for  Italy. — 
Editoe  or  TUX  Eclectic. 
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nonchalant  and  insolent  way  the  sovo-  ] 
rcif^s  of  the  country ;  hangs,  shoots,  flogs, 
and  exiles,  at  her  pleasnre,  occupies  places 
of  strength,  and  levies  forced  contribu¬ 
tions,  until  she  has  reduced  every  thing  to 
the  state  of  passive  and  unreasoning  obe- ; 
dience  most  approved  of  by  her  “  mternal 
government.”  Her  conduct  in  Tuscany 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
the  sack  of  Leghorn,  in  the  summer  of 
1 849,  by  the  troops  of  General  Aspre ; 
the  judicial  tortures  and  murders  at  Fer¬ 
rara  and  Bologna,  in  1863-4,  by  the 
Austrian  military  tribunals,  and  many 
other  cases  which  might  easily  be  cited, 
furnish  mo.st  convincing  proofs  both  of 
the  extent  of  her  power,  and  of  its  with¬ 
ering  influence  u)K>n  ]>olitical  freedom  and 
intellectual  progress. 

We  have  already  related  so  many  in¬ 
stances  of  Austrian  brutality,  that  we 
shall  not  advert  to  those  by  which  they 
made  themselves  detested  during  the  rev¬ 
olution  of  1848-9.  Those  who  wish  to 
invest  ig.ate  the  subject  will. And  ample  de¬ 
tails  ill  M.  de  la  Varenne’s  book,  and  in 
that  of  M.  Perrens,  entitled  Deux  An« 
de  Reeolution  en  Italic.  As  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  Lombardy,  it  is  subject  to  an 
irresiKJiisible  military  oligarchy,  first  insti¬ 
tuted  by  liadetzsky  in  1848,  and  ever 
since  continued ;  and  the  adilress  of  the 
Baron  Schiiltzy,  Governor  of  Miuitua,  to 
the  niunicip.ality  of  that  city  gives  a  good 
idea  of  its  nature :  “  My  absolute  com¬ 
mandment  constitutes  the  only  and  su¬ 
preme  law ;  thus  all  the  population  and 
all  the  authorities  h.ave  nothing  w’iser  to 
do  than  to  conform  to  it  without  reply.” 

At  the  present  hour  according  to  our 
author,  there  is  not  a  single  partisan  of 
the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Mazziiii  in  the 
whole  of  Upper  Italy  ;  the  common  need, 
the  univei'sal  aspiration,  is  a  union  with 


the  Sardinian  monarchy.  “  The  immediate 
union  of  the  whole  peninsula,  under  the 
chivalrous  and  warlike  house  of  Savoy, 
would  be  the  ha]>piuess  of  Italy  :  such  is 
at  least  the  profound  conviction  of  the 
author  of  these  pages.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
future  which  Providence  reserves  to  that 
nation  and  that  dynasty  so  well  fitted  for 
each  other.  But,  doubtless,  we  must 
practically  be  satisfied  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  a  less  result.” 

And  now'  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practice  of  that  terrible  des]>ot- 
ism  w’hich,  for  nearly  half  a  centurv',  has 
steejied  the  fairest  provinces  in  Italy  in 
blood  and  tears.  But  w’e  have  done  so 
purposely,  that  the  resolution  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  may  be  formed,  to  alistain  from 
any  unholy  compact  with  Austria.  Eng¬ 
land  respects  treaties,  but  she  detests 
tyranny,  and  if  a  people  rise  against  such 
a  system  of  ojipression  as  that  we  have 
detailed,  she  must  abjure  every  tradition 
of  her  own  history  and  every  instinct  of 
her  own  spirit,  if  she  lend  her  mighty 
power  to  crush  them  again  beneath  its 
yoke. 

We  exjKjlled  the  Stuarts,  our  legal  and 
hereditary  princes,  for  misgovernment  and 
oppression,  and  who  will  now  say  that  we 
did  wrong?  And,  if  the  Italians — deliv¬ 
ered  over  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  with¬ 
out  their  own  consent,  to  the  foreign  yoke 
of  Austria,  afltT  an  endurance  of  forty- 
five  years  of  her  grinding,  all-pervading, 
unrelenting  tyranny — have  now  risen  to 
burst  their  fetters ;  can  we  say  that  they 
are  in  the  wrong,  or  dare  we  aid  their 
tyrents?  We  trust  not.  An  armed  neu¬ 
trality,  such  as  has  been  already  proclaim¬ 
ed,  such  as  Austria  observed  during  the 
Crimean  war,  is  our  truest,  our  safest 
policy,  for  the  present. 
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This  work  is  the  historj*  of  a  great  and 
good  lady,  who  being  placed  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty, 
sought  in  England  safety  and  shelter. 
Not  many  years  since  two  little  1)ot8 
might  have  been  seen  running  about  hap¬ 
pily  and  healthily  on  the  beach  at  St. 
Leonard’s.  A  middle-aged  gentleman  at¬ 
tended  them,  and  they  were  frequently 
joined  by  a  tall,  grave-looking  woman,  al¬ 
ways  dressed  in  black.  Sometimes  they 
would  be  met  in  the  lanes  or  country 
walks,  always  with  the  same  sable-clad 
Lady ;  or  again,  th^  might  be  seen  walk¬ 
ing  by  the  side  of  a  garden-chair  along 
the  esplanade  leading  to  H.ostin^,  .and 
talking  to  its  occupant,  a  fine-looking  old 
man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  feeble  health. 
The  children  were  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
and  his  brother  the  Duke  de  Chartres, 
while  the  lady  was  the  Duchess  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  occupant  of  the  garden- 
chair,  the  unfortunate  monarch,  Louis 
Philippe.  The  birth  and  parentage  of 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  are  described  in 
the  following  sentence : 

“The  Princess  Helen  Ixiuisa  Elisabeth,  of 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  born  at  the  castle  of 
Ludwigslust,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1814,  was 
the  daughter  of  Louis  Frederic,  Hereditary 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg  Schweriu,  and  of  Caroline 
of  W eimar,  his  second  wife.  Princess  Caroline, 
remarkable  fur  her  charms  and  intelligence,  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
princes  of  Germany,  Duke  Charles  Augustus,  of 
Saxe  Weimar — the  friend  of  Goethe  and  Schil¬ 
ler,  and  of  that  Duchess  Louisa  of  W eimar,  of 
whom  Madame  de  StacI  has  left  a  charming  por¬ 
trait,  in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  the  image 
of  her  granddaughter.” 

The  ancestors  of  the  Duchess  were  both 
estimable  and  intellectual  people.  The 
Princess  Helen  was  only  two  years  old 
when  she  lost  her  mother,  who  on  her 
death-bed  besought  her  husband  to  mar- 

•  The  DhcHm  of  Orleant,  Helen  of  Medclenhurg, 
Sekwrin,  A  Memoir.  192.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Mrs.  Austin.  W.  Jeffs,  15  Burling¬ 
ton  Arcade,  London. 


ry  again,  and  “  mentioned  her  cou.sin,  the 
Princess  Augusta  of  Hesse  Homberg.” 

The  Grand  Duke  complied  with  her 
wishes,  and  married  the  Princess  Aufjusta 
in  1816.  He  died  soon  afterwards.  His 
Duchess  then  withdrew  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  all  her  attention  to 
the  children  of  her  cousin.  She  formed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  little  Princess 
Helen,  and  this  was  reciprocated  by  the 
child,  w’hosc  early  disposition  seemed  to 
promise  rejmyment  for  the  care  bc.stowed 
on  her.  We  read  that — 

“  When  only  four  years,  the  Princess  Helen 
showed  th«  same  generosity,  the  tenderness  to¬ 
wards  the  sutferings  of  others,  and  the  fortitude 
in  enduring  her  own,  as  we  in  France  aller- 
wanLs  witnessed.  ‘She  never  knew  a  selbsh 
feeling,’  say  those  persons  who  educated  her, 
and  hcncc,  at  that  early  age,  she  inspired  tliem 
with  a  devoted  attachment  which  has  never  va¬ 
ried,  and  which  now  leaves  a  mournful  blank  in 
their  lives.  Her  piety  and  benevolence  were 
too  fervent  to  t>e  always  restrained  within  the 
strict  hounds  of  duty.  One  day,  when  surprise 
was  expressed  at  tlie  ardor  with  which  she 
sacrificed  .some  childish  fancy,  she  replied  in  a 
low  voice  :  ‘  Our  Lord  said,  “  Whosoever  shall 
compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain.”  ’  ” 

During  her  childhood,  not  bt^ing  consid¬ 
ered  of  sufficient  experience  to  visit  gen¬ 
erally  among  the  poor,  and  yet  not  liking 
to  be  tot.ally  unemployed,  she  collected 
the  families  of  her  brotlier’s  servants 
round  her,  and  “  taught  them  wh,-!!  she 
ha<l  herself  just  before  learned.” 

‘‘This  gentle  and  fragile  being  inspired  with  a 
tender  respect  the  sturdy  robust  young  Meck- 
lenhurgers  who  stood  before  her,  listening  and 
gravely  answering  her  questions,  ami  left  her 
more  often  rewarded  than  punished.  The  pres¬ 
ents  which  were  yearly  hung  for  her  on  the 
Christmas-tree,  were  soon  in  the  hand.s  of  her 
playfellows,  although  they  had  resolved  never 
to  admire  any  thing  in  her  presence,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  the  object  she  most  valued,  would  be 
the  first  and  the  most  joyfully  sacrificed.  The 
loving  desire  to  give  pleasure,  to  see  herself 
surounded  by  happy  &ces,  which  in  children 
au.y  ho  a  graceful  sori  of  coquetry,  arose  in  her 
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from  more  serious  feelings ;  and  thus,  uncon- 1 
sciously,  she  early  won  the  deep  and  faithful  ' 
esteem  of  all  who  approached  her.” 

She  was  brought  up  in  comparative  re¬ 
tirement.  In  the  spring  of  1821,  siie  was 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  Court  of  | 
Weimar.  During  a  great  part  of  the  j 
year  she  resided  either  at  Doboran,  on  j 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  at  Plushow, 
an  estate  which  had  Vielonged  to  the  her¬ 
editary  Grand  Duke,  and  scarcely  knew 
any  one  but  her  instructors,  Professor 
Senulwrt  and  Mr.  Beinecke,  and  the  lady  \ 
who  also  took  charge  of  her. 

The  religion  of  the  Princess  was  “  Luth- 1 
eran,”  and,  therefore,  she  was  eonfinned  | 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lutheran  [ 
Church,  on  30th  3Iay,  1830.  In  1834  the  I 
first  of  those  series  of  accidents  which  i 
seemed,  like  fatalities,  to  fall  on  Helen  of 
ftlecklenburg,  hapi>ened.  It  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

**  In  exploring  some  ruins  near  Jena,  her  broth¬ 
er,  Prince  Albert,  had  a  dangerous  fall,  lie  was 
conveyed,  at  his  own  request,  to  his  family 
at  Mecklenburg,  where,  after  lingering  some 
montlis,  he  expired.”  ' 

His  sister  felt  his  death  acutely,  and  even  ‘ 
stweii  years  afterwards,  when  time  might  j 
have  been  supposed  to  have  eraser!  it  from  ' 
her  memory,  thus  she  wrote  in  a  letter  to  \ 
a  friend :  i 

“  The  date  of  my  letter  will  have  recalled  to 

iou  the  trial  which  marked  this  day.  The 
ord  has  richly  blest  me,  since  that  sad  epoch. 
He  has  given  me  a  friend  and  a  protector  instead 
of  the  one  I  lost  He  iia.s  permitted  me  to  taste 
a  happiness  of  which  I  had  not  even  an  idea ; 
neverthele.ss  I  feel  that  my  heart  was  crushed 
by  that  blow,  and  that  I  have  never  recovered 
the  joyous  elasticity  of  youth.  But  tears  have 
borne  their  fruit  I  felt  it  then,  and  1  fuel 
it  now,  and  render  thanks  to  God.  I  have 
learnt  to  love  his  holy  w'ill,  even  wlien  it  afflicts 
me,  and  to  acquiesce  in  it  with  a  cheerful  heart.” 

Such  was  the  woman  whom  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  chose  as  his  wife  and  the  future 
partner  of  his  pro8|>ects.  In  1 836  he  vis¬ 
ited  at  Berlin,  and  there  renewed  an  ac- 
miaintance  begun  some  time  before  at 
Tocplitz,  with  the  Princess  Helen.  The 
favorable  impression  created  on  their  first 
introduction  was  confirmed ;  he  made 
j>roi>osals  for  her  which,  after  a  certoin 
amount  of  negotiation,  were  accepted;  the 
marriage  contract  w’.as  signed  on  April 
the  6th,  1837,  and  on  “  May  15th  she  quit¬ 
ted  Lndwigslust,  accompanied  by  the 


Grand  Duchess,  her  mother,  who  wished 
herself  to  jwesent  her  to  the  Queen.” 

Her  journey  to  Fontainebleau  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  successive  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  welcome  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  places  she  passed  through. 
The  Prince  Itoyal  was  a  very  popular  per¬ 
son,  and  as  his  marriage  seemed  to  “  pro¬ 
vide  against  every  future  contingency,  it 
also  became  a  ]>opular  measure,  and  his 
bride  consequently  was  well  received.” 
Her  arrival  at  Fontainebleau  was  like  all 
other  arrivals  under  similar  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  her  reception  quite  in  accordance 
with  courtly  etiquette.  We  read  that 
the  carriage  of  the  Princess  as  it  rolled 
on,  called  fiirth  re|H>ated  acclamations  of 
“  Vive  le  Koi,”  while  the  jieople  manifest¬ 
ed  universal  marks  of  satisfaction  which 
bespoke  a  genuine  enthusiasm. 


“  The  inner  courtyard  was  lined  with  troops ; 
an  immense  crowd  pressed  round  the  railing. 
At  the  foot  of  the  grand  flight  of  stairs  sto^ 
the  King  with  the  Princes,  his  sons,  awaiting 
her;  near  him  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  just  rc- 
turne<l  from  Chalons,  where  the  first  interview 
with  his  betrothed  bride  had  taken  place  the 
evening  before.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  stood 
the  Queen,  surrounded  by  the  Princesses,  the 
ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  marriage  festivities ;  and  lastly,  be¬ 
hind  was  a  group  of  gentlemen,  composed  of  all 
who  for  the  last  seven  years  liad  appeared  in 
I  the  great  arena  of  politics ;  all  whom  France 
1  then  possessctl,  illustrious  for  their  talent,  or 
'  distinguished  for  their  eminent  position  in  the 
1  country. 

!  “The  young  Princess  stepped  from  the  car- 
i  riage,  the  eyes  of  all  riveted  upon  her,  with  sin- 
i  guiar  grace.  She  bent  before  the  King,  and 
kissed  his  hand  with  affectionate  deference ; 
!  then  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Queen, 


w’ith  an  emotion  so  genuine,  yet  so  subdued, 
that  no  one  could  remain  an  indifferent  specta- 


She  was  only  twenty,  and  little  fancied 
I  or  thought  of  the  terrible  scenes  through 
!  which  she  had  to  pass.  Tlie  next  few 
j  years  of  her  life  were,  however,  supremely 
'  h‘‘'PPy*  devotedly  attached  to 

I  her  husband,  her  tastes  were  similar  to 
his  ;  she  welcomed  warmly  those  intellect- 
j  ual  men  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  loved 
1  to  have  about  him  ;  she  was  deferential 
I  and  respectful  to  the  King  her  father-iii- 
I  law,  and  in  each  position  of  life  acquitted 
I  herself  with  credit.  At  that  time  she  was 
an  excellent  wife  and  daughter,  the  moth¬ 
er  she  made  we  shall  see  afterwards.  The 
following  statement  of  the  way  in  which 
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8be  passed  her  days  at  this  period  of 
her  life  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
royal  fiimily  of  France  : 

“  She  avoided  with  scrupulous  delicacy  what¬ 
ever  could  attract  particular  homage  or  atten¬ 
tion  to  herself.  Denying  herself  the  noble  plea-  i 
sure  of  assembling  about  her  a  society  suit^  to  ^ 
her  own  tastes,  (which  malevolence  might  have  | 
transformed  into  a  political  coterie,)  she  made  i 
not  the  slightest  distinction  l>etweon  her  own  | 
living  and  that  of  her  sisters-in-law.  Part  of 
her  mornings  was  pa.ssed  with  them  in  the 
Queen’s  room,  in  which  each  had  her  work¬ 
table.  The  King  generally  joined  them,  and 
had  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the 
day  read  aloud  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  circle.  In  the  evening  the  Princess  Royal  j 
took  her  place  by  the  si^  of  the  Queen,  and  I 
when  her  Majesty  retired,  returned  to  her  own 
apartments,  and  employed  herself  with  the 
Wnce  reaaing.” 

Two  children  had  been  bom  to  her,  the 
Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due  de  Chartres. 
She  was  unremitting  in  her  attention 
to  them ;  and  that  she  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  seeking  to  elevate  their 
thoughts  and  exalt  their  tone  of  mind, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  frag¬ 
ment  of  one  of  her  letters.  She  says : 

*‘You  know  that  nature  has  always  had  a 
great  intluence  over  me.  I  think  that  we  can  not 
sufik-iently  identify  ourselves  with  her  by  ob¬ 
servation,  for  she  is  one  of  the  admirable  mani¬ 
festations  by  which  Uod  speaks  to  our  hearts. 

1  think  it  is  good  to  encourage  this  taste  in 
children ;  in  admiring  the  works  of  nature, 
they  learn  to  love  the  Creator.  You  may  im¬ 
agine,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  let  a  beautiful 
sunset,  or  a  bright  moonlight  escape  me,  with¬ 
out  pointing  it  out  to  m}'  child,  or  witliout 
speaking  to  him  of  the  Being  who  made  these 
wonders.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful  must  be 
developed  in  all  its  forms  in  these  infant  souls.” 

And  again,  she  says :  ' 

“The  minds  of  children  unfold  themselves 
more  freely  when  we  are  alone  with  them.  I 
try  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible  with  my 
son.  Oh !  how  happy  is  a  mother  in  humble 
life!” 

Such  passages  as  these  show  the  tone 
of  mind  of  the  Duchess.  About  this  time 
the  eighth  attempt  at  assassinating  the 
King  w’as  made.  It  alai-med  and  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  Royal  Family.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  too,  was  a  source  of  anxiety  ; 
he  had  been  seriously  ill  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  lie  took  a  journey  with  the 
Duchess  through  the  South  of  France, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  reception  proved 


how  universally  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people. 

But  the  Duchess  was  far  from  strong, 
and  the  physicians  now  became  seriously 
alarmed  about  her  health  ;  at  their  recoin- 
meudation,  slie  removed  to  Plombiercs,  to 
take  the  waters.  Her  departure,  and  a 
beautiful  little  incident  which  hu])pened 
on  the  journey,  are  thus  stated : 

“  She  quitted  happy  Nouilly,  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  Sd  of  June.  Although  the  ma¬ 
neuvers  at  the  camp  of  St.  Omer  did  not  permit 
him  to  be  absent  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 
he  insisted  on  conducting  her  himself  to  Plom¬ 
biercs.  In  traversing  the  exterior  Boulevards, 
they  passed  by  a  cemetery,  round  the  entrance 
of  which  there  are  little  shops,  hung  with  fune¬ 
real  wreaths  and  ornaments  for  sale.  '  I  hate 
these  people  who  speculate  on  sorrow,’  said 
the  Pnnee.  ‘  Look  !*  he  continued,  glancing 
his  eye  over  the  different  inscriptions ;  *  they 
have  calculated  on  every  body ;  here  are  gar¬ 
lands  for  a  young  girl,  and  here  is  one  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  child.’  These  words  touched  the  Princess, 
who,  no  doubt,  thought  on  her  absent  children, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The  Prince 
smiled,  and  taking  her  hand,  continued  :  ‘  Well 
then — no,  it  shall  not  be  for  a  little  child ;  it 
may  perhaps  be  for  a  man  of  thirty-two.’  She 
raised  her  head  directly,  and  looking  him  in  the 
face,  affectionately  reproachetl  him  with  trying 
to  banish  one  sorrowftil  thought,  by  another 
infinitely  sadder.  But  he  soon  succeeded  in 
diverting  her  mind,  and  tins  last  journey  which 
they  took  together  ended  cheeerfully.” 

At  Voges,  and  different  places  on  their 
route,  they  were  received  with  the  loud¬ 
est  acclamations :  triuinph.'tl  arches  were 
erected,  processions  formed,  to  meet  and 
W'elcome  them,  and  the  affection  of  the 
people  shown  in  every  possible  manner. 
They  arrived  at  Plombieres  on  the  5th  of 
July,  and  the  Prince  at  once  proceeded 
to  inspect  all  the  prejtarations  which  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  He  enjoined  the  greatest  care  on 
part  of  the  attendants,  and  bade  them  re- 
meral)er  that  they  must  take  care  of  her, 
as  she  never  would  take  care  of  herself. 
During  his  short  married  life,  he  always 
evinced  the  most  tender  solicitude  and 
affection  for  her,  and  well  did  she  deserve 
it,  for  her  whole  earthly  thought  was  to 
please  him.  The  Duke  left  Plombieres 
on  the  7th  of  July:  on  Thursday,  the 
1 4th,  the  melancholy  event  occurred,  which 
deprived  France  of  its  heir-apj>arent,  and 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  of  as  kind  a  hus¬ 
band  as  ever  breathed.  We  give  the  de¬ 
tail  in  the  words  of  the  book.  It  must 
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firet  be  observed  that  the  Duchess  had 
been  walking  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ploinbieres,  and  talking  to  some  of  the 
simple  peasantry  of  the  place  : 

“  It  was  late  when  she  returned  to  Plombi^res, 
where  she  was  to  receive  a  few  persons  to  din¬ 
ner.  Knlivened  by  her  walk,  and  with  her  . 
hands  tille<i  with  flowers,  (which  were  found,  ; 
and  carefully  preserved,  the  following  day,)  she  | 
hastened  up  stairs  and  began  to  dress.  Madame 
de  Montesquieu  likewise  had  just  begun  her 
toilet,  when  a  servant  came  to  tell  her  that  Gen¬ 
eral  itaudrand  begged  her  to  go  down  into  his 
room.  Surprised  by  this  request,  she  made 
him  repeat  it  again  —  ‘  Madame,  he  begs  you  ' 
will  go  down  this  instant*  ‘Good  Heavens,  i 
.Monsieur,  you  look  quite  aghast!’  —  ‘  Madame,  ' 
come  down  directly,  I  conjure  you.’  ‘Good 
God  I  what  has  happened  ?  Is  the  King  as-  1 
sassinated  ?’  ‘  .Madame,  you  must  be  prepared  j 
for  the  worst,  but  do  not  stay  so  near  to  the  j 
Princess;  come  down  stairs  quietly.’  i 

“  She  went  down  stairs  to  the  General,  whom 
she  found  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand,  unable 
to  speak  or  rise  from  his  chair.  He  reached 
her  the  fatal  letter,  which  contained  only  these  i 
words  —  ‘  The  Prince  Royal  is  dead  !’  Had  | 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  been  assassinated  ?  Had  < 
he  flillen  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  ?  Had 
he  been  carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness  ?  These  , 
few  wonls  announced  only  the  irreparable  cal-  | 
amity,  which  must  be  communicated  to  the  | 
Princess  without  preparation,  without  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  mitigation  or  comfort  Time 
pressed ;  the  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  his 
watch  in  his  hand,  said :  ‘  It  only  wants  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  to  dinner-time.’  No  one  here 
has  yet  heard  the  news :  it  is  still  possible  to 
conceal  it  from  the  Princess.  But  this  sugges¬ 
tion  was  rejected,  and  the  prefect  and  physician 
were  sent  for.  The  latter  insisted  that  she 
should  only  be  told  at  first  that  the  Duke  was 
dangerously  ill.  ‘  Her  life  deiMsnds  upon  it,’ 
said  he ;  ‘I  shall  hold  you  responsible  fur  it’ 
At  length  it  was  determined  that  the  prefect 
should  himself  go  and  write  a  dispatch,  osten¬ 
sibly  received  by  the  telegraph,  announcing  that 
the  Prince  Royal  had  bran  taken  seriously  ill 
at  Pari.s.  There  was  no  fiirther  time  to  deliber¬ 
ate —  in  a  few  moments  the  Princess  would 
leave  her  room. 

“  Madame  dc  Montesquieu  imploring  God  to 
give  her  the  strength  she  vainly  sought  in  her- 
scll)  ascended  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  room,  and  were  only  separated  from  it  by 
a  small  inclosed  landing-place,  and  a  gla.ss  door. 
On  reaching  this  door  she  stopped  a  moment. 
Through  the  thin  curtain  which  covered  the 
glass,  she  saw  the  Princess  finish  her  toilet,  and 
then,  elegantly  dressed,  graceful  and  smiling, 
open  the  door. 

“  Leaning  motionless  against  the  wall,  Madame 
dc  Montesquieu  could  not  summon  courage  to 
utter  the  words  which  were  at  once  to  destroy 
the  whole  fabric  of  her  happiness.  ‘What, 
not  dressed  yet  I*  said  the  Princess  cheerfully. 
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‘  But  what  is  the  matter  ?’  she  added,  coming 
nearer.  ‘You  are  very  pale  —  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  you.  Some  misfortune  in  your  family  ? 
Are  your  children  or  your  husband  ill  ?  ’  ” 

At  length  the  lady-in-waiting  sum¬ 
moned  courage  to  break  a  portion  of  the 
truth  to  her.  She  stated  that  the  Duke 
was  dangerously  ill  at  Paris.  Tlie  tele¬ 
graphic  message  was  also  shown  her,  but 
she  detected  the  imposture. 

“  ‘  This  is  not  the  usual  form  of  telegraphic 
dispatches,’  she  said,  a  doubt  fla.shing  across 
her  mind ;  but  it  was  soon  dissipated  by  the 
prefect  She  burst  into  tears ;  then  rising  with 
firmness  she  said :  ‘  I  will  set  out  this  instant ; 
perhaps  I  may  still  be  in  time  to  nurse  him.’ 

“  Orders  were  given  for  her  departure :  at  mo¬ 
ments  she  had  gleams  of  hope,  and  said :  ‘  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  find  him  nearly  well,  and  then  how 
he  will  scold  me,  and  how  happy  I  shall  be  to 
be  scolded.’  Then  fear  predominated  again, 
and  she  said,  ‘  He  is  so  afraid  of  alarming  me, 
he  must  be  ill  indeed  to  desire  that  I  should  be 
informed  of  it,’  and  her  tears  flowed  afresh.” 

She  left  Ploinbieres  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  The  garlands  which  had 
been  put  up  to  grace  her  arrival  were  not 
dead,  while  he,  to  whose  honor  they  had 
been  prejiarcd,  was  gone  forever  from 
her,  although  at  that  time  she  was  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  fact.  She  reached  Epinal  at 
midnight,  and  from  thence  proceeded  on 
again.  In  about  another  hour  the  cour¬ 
ier  told  her  that  another  carriage  was 
coming  in  the  direction  of  Paris. 

“  ‘  Open  the  door,’  cried  the  Princess,  and 
she  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  rushing 
out  of  the  c.arriagc.  At  that  moment  she  saw 
two  men  advancing  towards  her,  and  recognized 
Monsieur  Chomel,  physician  to  the  Royal  Fami¬ 
ly.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek. 

“  ‘  Monsieur  Chomel  —  O  God !  the  Prince  ?’ 

“  ‘  Madame,  the  Prince  is  no  longer  living — ’ 

“  ‘  What  do  you  say  ?  No,  no ;  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  !  What  disease  can  have  carried  him  off 
thus  ?  Speak,  and  kill  me  at  once.’ 

“  Alas !  Madame,  a  strange  and  dreadful  ac¬ 
cident — a  fall  from  a  carriage.  ...  He  never 
recovered  his  consciousness.  A  few  words  of 
German,  which  he  pronounced  from  time  to 
time,  were  the  only  signs  of  life  he  gave.  No 
doubt  it  was  some  remembrance  to  your  Royal 
Highness.’  ” 

titill  she  refused  to  believe  in  his  death. 
She  could  not  realize  such  intense  misery; 
her  sobs  burst  forth  with  great  violence;. 
Her  attendants  sought  to  calm  her,  and 
spoke  to  her  of  her  cuildren.  Her  answer 
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was,  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  but 
her  husband. 

.  She  was  joined  early  in  the  morning  by 
her  sisters-in-law,  and  they  all  proceeded 
to  Paris  —  the  only  wish  of  the  wretched 
Duchess  being  to  see  once  more  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  “  him  she  was  to  see  no  more  in 
life.”  She  reached  Neuilly  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  and  was  received  by  the  King 
and  the  young  princes.  With  them  she 
at  once  repaired  to  the  chapel  M  here  the  \ 
remiuns  of  the  Duke  lay,  but  her  last  wish,  I 
that  of  looking  on  him  once  more,  was 
denied  her. 

“  The  cofiBn,  already  closed,  alas !  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  chapel,  which  was  hung  with 
black.  She  knelt  b^ide  it,  gazing  intently  | 
upon  the  pall  which  covered  his  remains ;  after  | 
a  short  prayer,  she  rose  strengthened,  and  with-  | 
drew  to  her  apartment  to  put  on  the  mourning  ' 
dress,  which  ^e  never  again  laid  aside.”  | 

Many  months  passed,  and  the  Duchess  j 
still  continued  sad  at  heart — every  thing  she  j 
saw  tended  to  remind  her  of  the  frightful 
calamity.  A  chapel  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  melancholy  accident  happened 
-—the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand;  it  was 
ooQsecrated  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1843, 
the  Duchess  being  present  at  the  conse¬ 
cration. 

And  now  came  the  third  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  ocjcurencjes,  which  threatened  to  be 
still  more  fatal  in  its  results  than  the  two 
former.  It  was  described  in  the  public 
papers  of  that  date,  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  ;  but  to  others  it  may  be 
new,  and  for  their  benefit  we  transcribe  it. 
The  King  having  expressed  his  intention 
of  taking  a  drive  in  a  char-^banc^  the 
Duchess  asked  permission  to  acxjompany 
him.  The  Royal  party  consisted  of  the 
Queen,  the  King,  the  Royal  Duke,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children.  A  i 
char-^banci,  it  may  be  stated,  is  an  open  ! 
carriage,  something  like  an  excursion  om¬ 
nibus,  with  seats  placed  across  it,  the 
fifices  of  the  occupants  being  all  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  horses.  There  are  several  of 
these  carriages  in  the  royal  stables  at 
Windsor  Castle — one  in  particular,  which 
was  presented  to  our  Queen  by  Louis 
Philippe.  The  curious  may  inspect  them 
there,  as  the  royal  stables  are,  on  certain 
days,  when  her  Majesty  is  absent  from 
the’  castle,  open  to  the  public ;  but  we 
proceed  with  the  desertion  of  this  very 
startling  occurrence.  Imey  had  all  alight¬ 
ed  at 


“A  little  village,  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where 
he  inspected  a  battery,  and  bad  a  cannon  fired 
off  by  Paris,  who  put  a  lighted  match  to  it  witli 
a  coolness  that  delighted  every  body.  The 
King  got  Into  the  char-i-banc  again  to  go  to 
Tr€poi%  where  he  proposed  to  inspect  another 
battery.  To  roach  Treport  you  must  pass  over 
a  bri<^e  aoroas  floodgates ;  the  Queen  begged 
earnestly  to  be  allow^  to  alight,  declaring  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  cross  tlie  bridge,  the  side- 
rails  of  which  were  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible.” 

Tlie  King,  however,  maintained  that 
there  was  no  danger,  .ind  persisted  in  go¬ 
ing  on.  They  proceeded,  therefore. 

“At  the  same  moment  the  cannon  roared, 
the  floodgates  opened,  the  horses  started  off, 
and  three  of  them  rushed  headlong  into  the 
abyss.  The  char-a-banc  would  have  been  drag¬ 
ged  down  if  the  postillion  who  rode  the  wheel- 
horse  had  not,  with  uncommon  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  held  in  his  horses,  which 
were  on  tlie  point  of  following  the  others.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  traces  broke,  and  the  char-a-hanc 
stopped. 

“After  the  accident,  the  King  proceeded  on 
foot  to  the  battery  at  Treport.  An  immense 
crowd  followed  him  with  shouts  of  joy ;  all 
looked  happy.  ‘I  alone  of  all  the  train  was 
weeping,’  says  the  Duchess,  ’for  it  recalled 
to  me  another  train,  in  which  the  King  then  as 
now  on  foot,  and  giving  his  arm  to  the  Queen, 
followed  the  body  of  the  victim.’  ” 

In  184V  the  public  mind  in  France  be¬ 
gan  to  evince  syniptoms  of  disquietude. 
The  Duchess  was  (‘iie  of  the  first  to  feel 
the  shudder  which  precedes  the  storm. 

“There  are,  she  writes  in  that  year,  (1847,) 
some  distressing  subjects  now  commonly  dis¬ 
cussed,  which  make  me  blush  to  open  the  pa¬ 
pers.  I  am  saddened  to  the  very  soul  at  the 
perturbed  state  of  the  public  mind,  at  the  dis¬ 
credit  into  which  the  higher  classes  have  fallen 
— the  general  disaffection  of  all  below  them — 
and  the  sort  of  vague  disgust  which  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  every  body.” 

The  gradual  increase  of  insurrectionary 
feelings  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  the 
King  and  the  exile  of  the  Royal  family  is 
of  too  recent  date  to  be  forgotten.  Things 
came  to  a  crisis  on  the  well-remembered 
24th  of  February.  The  populace  were  in 
a  state  of  the  most  intense  excitement ; 
and  as  the  King,  accompanied  by  his  sons 
and  aide-de-c4impav  rode  along  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  inner  courtyard  of  the 
Palace,  and  on  the  “  Place  du  Carronsel,” 
he  was  greeted  with  conflicting  cries  of 
“Vive  le  Roi,”  “  Vive  la  Reforme.” 

These  ejaculations  clearly  showed  the 
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8t.*ite  of  things ;  and  the  dmffection  of 
the  military  being  proved  beyond  di8^)ute, 
by  the  coolness  with  which  the  National 
Guard  received  him,  he  returned  to  the 
l*aluoe  sad  at  lieart,  l>oth  fearing  and 
feeling  that  all  was  lost.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  describe  his  state  at  this  ter¬ 
rible  moraent,  in  the  words  of  the  author¬ 
ess  : 

“  Whilst  sitting  there,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts,  an  officer 
hurriedly  entered,  and  exclaimed :  ‘Sire,  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lose  —  give  orders  to  the 
troops  or  abdicate.’  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon.  The  King,  after  a  moment’s 
silence,  replied,:  ‘  I  have  always  been  a  pacitic 
king,  I  will  abdicate.’  Then  rising  from  his 
seat,  he  openo<l  the  door  of  his  closet,  adjoining 
the  apartment  in  which  the  Queen  and  Prin¬ 
cesses  were  as.sembled,  and  repeated,  with  a 
firm  voice:  ‘I  abdicate.’ 

“  At  these  words  the  Queen  and  Princesses 
rushed  up  to  him,  and  conjured  him  to  recall 
these  fatal  words.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
bending  respectfully  before  him,  took  his  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  tenderness.  *  Do  not  abdi¬ 
cate,  sire,  do  not  abdicate  I’  she  said  bursting 
into  tears.  The  King,  without  replying,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  closet,  whither  ail  the  Princesses 
followed  him,  and  sat  down  deliberately  to  write 
ttie  act  of  abdication,  which  he  then  read 
aloud,  in  the  following  words :  ‘  I  abdicate  the 
crown,  which  I  assum^  in  compliance  with  the 
will  of  the  nation,  in  favor  of  my  grandson,  the 
Comte  de  Paris.  May  he  succeed  in  the  great 
task  which  this  day  devolves  upon  him.’  ” 

Thu  members  of  the  lioyal  Family  still 
urged  him  to  forego  the  act  of  abdication. 
Ho  was,  however,  resolute,  feeling  the 
truth,  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  acting 
adversely  to  the  people’s  wishes,  and  must 
now  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  ob¬ 
stinacy. 

The  whole  of  the  occurrences  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  is  described  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us ;  the  account  is  very  interesting, 
too  long  for  extraction  and  too  good  to 
be  divided  into  fragments.  The  unhappy 
King  escaped  from  Paris,  and  ultimately 
from  France,  firmly  believing  that  his 
ab.sence  would  appease  the  tumult,  and 
that  his  grandson  would  be  quietly  accept- 
e<l  as  the  sovereign.  He  was  mistaken ;  tlio 
cry  of  the  mob  was  now,  “  Pas  de  Prin¬ 
ces,”  “  pas  de  Princes.”  They  approached 
the  gardens  of  the  Palace,  tried  to  pull  up 
the  iron  railings,  and  showed,  by  other 
unmistakable  signs  that  even  personal 
hostilities  would  be  resorted  to.  The 
peril  to  the  Duchess  and  her  children, 
who  still  remained  in  Paris,  was  extreme ; 


she  was  advised  to  fly,  bnt  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  remain ;  her  post,  she  said, 
w’as  in  Paris,  .and  nothing  wonld  induce 
her  to  desert  it  while  she  conld  do  any 
good  by  remaining.  Her  courageous  con¬ 
duct  in  this  trying  time  we  learn  from  the 
following : 

“  Taking  her  two  children  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  with  them  through  the  long  galleries 
that  Ie<I  to  her  own  apartments ;  and  stopping 
before  the  portrait  of  their  lather,  she  said  with 
calmness  :  ‘If  we  are  to  die,  it  must  be  here.’ 
She  then  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  opened ; 
preparing  to  undergo  herself,  and  to  see  her 
children  undergo,  the  most  frightful  death, 
should  her  calm  courage  fkil  to  subdue  the  fury 
of  the  frantic  multitude,  whose  cries  already 
reached  her  ears. 

‘‘  At  this  instant  two  deputies  entered  hurried¬ 
ly,  and  told  her,  from  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  to 
go  without  delay  across  the  garden  to  the  bridge ; 
that  he  had  I>een  himself  to  watch  over  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  King,  and  would  return  to  her, 
and  protect  her  on  her  way  from  Uie  Tuileries. 
They  appeared  to  her  a  succor  sent  from  heaven. 
She  had  no  time  to  ask  questions,  and  set  out, 
almost  borne  along  by  the  group  of  persons  who 
surrounded  her,  and  tried  to  guard  her  from  the 
bayonets  that  glittered  at  the  railings  of  the 
Carrousel.  As  she  passed  through  the  garden 
gate  the  mob  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries.” 

The  conclusion  of  this  scene  is  too  well 
w'ritten  for  us  to  give  it  in  any  words  but 
those  of  the  author,  which  must  be  the 
apology  for  the  length  of  the  extract. 

“  On  reaching  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  Prin¬ 
cess  saw  the  Duke  de  Nemours  on  horseback ; 
but  separated  from  the  crowd,  they  were  unable 
to  have  any  communication.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  escort  her  to 
St  Cloud.  Her  instinctive  courage  urged  her 
to  take  the  way  to  the  Boulevards  :  there  she 
would  encounter  the  real  people  of  Paris,  and 
not  a  mere  l>and  of  insurgents :  it  might  be  that 
she  would  perish  there ;  but  it  was  also  possible 
that  her  presence  might  recall  the  people  to 
reason.  M.  Dupin  dis-suaded  her  with  all  his 
power.  Just  then  one  voice  exclaimed,  ‘A  la 
Chambre,’  and  the  cry  was  instantly  repeated 
by  the  crowd.  Thinking  that  she  was  doing 
what  seemed  best  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  she 
turned,  or  rather  she  allowed  herself  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  that  direction.  The  Duke  saw  her  from 
a  distance  without  having  the  power  to  stop 
her,  and  could  only  follow.  The  crowd,  well- 
disposed  at  this  moment,  shouted :  ‘  Vive  la 
Duchease  d’Orleans !  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  I’ 
They  formed  as  it  were  two  walls,  between 
which  the  Princess  advanced,  bolding  by  the 
hand  the  Comte  de  Paris ;  whilst  b^nd  her, 
M.  Scheffer,  in  his  uniform  of  officer  of  the 
national  guard,  carried  in  his  arms  the  little 
Due  de  Chartres,  who  was  ill,  wrapt  in  a  cloak 
i 
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....  When  the  Princes#  entered  the  chamber, 
the  disorder  was  extreme — the  deputies  besieged 
the  tribune — a  strange  crowd  blocked  up  the 
lobbies,  barring  the  passage  of  the  royal  party. 
Cries  of  ‘  Pas  de  Princes,  nous  ne  voulous  pas 
de  Princes  icil’  were  heard,  but  they  were 
orerpowered  by  the  still  louder  cries  of  ‘  Vive 
la  Duchesse  d'Orleans !  Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris  I’ 
3he  took  her  place  near  the  tribune,  and  re¬ 
mained  standing  there  with  her  two  children 
at  her  side ;  behind  her  stood  the  persons  of  her 
suite,  using  all  their  efforts  to  keep  off  the  crowd 
that  press^  around  her.** 

There  the  abdication  was  announced 
from  the  tribune ;  the  tumult  increased, 
and  the  Duchess  was  advised  to  quit  the 
chamber,  but  she  refused. 

“  ‘If  I  leave  this  assembly,’  she  said,  ‘my 
son  will  never  enter  it  again.’  ” 

She  was  then  conducted  to  a  more  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  chamber,  where  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  presented  the  Comte  de 
Paris  to  the  peofde  as  their  future  King. 

Vive  le  Comte  de  Paris,”  shouted  one 
side  of  the  Chamber,  while  the  other 
strove  to  drown  the  cry  by  invectives  and 
demonstrations.  The  Duchess  rose  to 
speak.  For  some  time  she  could  not 
make  her  voice  heard  above  the  uproar  ; 
then  a  {tartial  silence  ensued,  and  she  ut¬ 
tered  a  few  setitiments,  when 

“  A  violent  knocking  resounded  through  the 
hall ;  the  doors  of  the  tribune  of  the  Press  were 
burst  open  by  an  armed  mob,  who  rushed  for¬ 
ward  with  loud  cries ;  they  pointed  their  loaded 
muskets  towards  different  parts  of  the  chamber, 
till  at  length  they  perceived  the  royal  mother 
and  her  children,  at  whom  they  took  deliberate 
aim.  Most  of  the  deputies  quitted  the  chamber, 
leaving  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  little 
sons  exposed,  with  no  other  protection  from  the 
musket-balU  of  an  infuriated  mob  than  that  of 
a  small  number  of  deputies,  who  remained  in 
their  places  before  her.  From  the  calmness  of 
her  face  it  might  have  been  thought  that  she  only 
was  in  no  danger.  Leaning  over  to  the  bench 
below  her,  she  gently  p1ac(^  her  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  deputy,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
betrayed  no  emotion :  *  Wlmt  do  you  advise  me 
to  do  ?’  ‘  Madame,  the  deputies  are  no  longer 

here  ;  you  must  go  to  the  President’s  house  to 
gather  the  chamber  together.*  ‘  But  how  can  I 

?;ct  there?’  she  replied,  still  without  moving 
rom  her  place,  or  betraying  any  alarm  at  the 
muskets  which  glittered  above  her  head.  ‘  B'ol- 
low  me,’  said  M.  Jules  de  Lasteyrie.” 

He  then  led  her  from  the  chamber,  and 
go  closely  did  the  crowd  follow  on  her 
stops,  tlust  she  was  pressed  against  the 
wail,  the  Comte  de  Paris  separated  from 
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her,  and  the  poor  little  sick  child,  the 
Due  de  Chartres,  throwm  down  and  tram¬ 
pled  on  by  the  mob.  He  w'as,  however, 
rescued,  and  conveyed,  frightened  and 
bruised,  to  his  mother  and  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  who  h.ad  also  been  found,  and 
brought  to  her.  To  linger  longer  now 
would  have  been  insanity  ;  so  the  Dnehess 
immediately  left  the  Presidency,  intend- 
ing  to  go  to  the  “  Invalides.”  Tlie  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  latter  place,  however,  was 
ill ;  and  fearing  that  the  soldiery  were 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  place 
W'as  none  of  safety  to  her,  he  advised  her 
to  proceed  on  her  journey ;  bnt  she  w  as 
as  resolute  now  as  she  had  been  iM'fore. 

“  ‘This  place,’  she  said,  ‘will  do  to  die  in,  if 
no  morrow  awaits  us — to  remain  in,  if  we  can 
defend  ourselves.’” 

She  remained  at  the  “Inwalides”  until 
noon,  when  a  message  came  from  Odilon 
Barrot,  telling  her  that  only  a  handful  of 
the  National  Guard  reimiined  faithful  to 
her ;  that  the  rebellion  was  increasing, 
and  that  an  armed  band  w.as  approaching 
the  Invalides.  She  hesitated. 

“  ‘  Is  there  any  one  here  who  advises  me  to 
remain  ?’  site  said.  ‘  As  long  as  there  is  a  per¬ 
son,  a  single  person,  who  thinks  it  right  for  me 
to  remain,  1  shall  remain.  My  son’s  life  is  more 
precious  to  me  than  his  crown;  but  if  France 
demands  his  life,  a  King,  even  a  King  nine  years 
old,  must  know  how  to  die.’  ” 

All,  however,  persuaded  her  to  depart, 
and  at  last  she  consented  to  leave  Paris, 
intending  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood, 
awaiting  the  termination  of  the  struggle. 
She  had  a  narrow  escape,  how’ever,  for — 

‘‘  The  sounds  of  wheels  in  Uie  evening  in  those 
deserted  streets  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  insurgents.  Leveling  their  muskets  at 
the  coachman,  they  called  on  him  to  stop,  but 
he  lashed  his  horses  over  the  barricade,  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  the  carriage,  and  got  out  of 
Paris.” 

Her  sufferings  after  this  were  extreme. 
She  took  up  her  abode  in  a  deserted  cha¬ 
teau,  where  not  even  the  luxury  of  a  fire 
could  bo  allowed  her,  lest  the  smoke 
should  betray  her  hiding-place.  Again 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  friends  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  in  accordance  with  their  wishes 
she  consented  to  leave  France.  Her  route 
to  Eisenach  (where  she  fixed  her  abode) 
may  be  found  in  the  volume  in  hand. 
She  fixed  on  the  latter  as  a  place  of  tem¬ 
porary  re.sidence,  because  her  mother’s 
family  had  offered  her  hospitality  there. 
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cold,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  her  bed. 
No  fears  as  to  the  speedy  termination  of 
her  malady  were  entertained  at  this  time, 
but  her  symptoms  soon  became  serious 
enough  to  alarm  those  about  her. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  May  she  became 
much  w'orse,  and  was  seized  mth  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  faintings.  Her  strength  de¬ 
creased  rapidly  during  the  day ;  she  slept 
at  times,  being  under  the  influence  of  nar¬ 
cotics,  taken  to  subdue  the  violence  of 
her  cough.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
some  nourishment  every  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  they  evidently  feared  her  sinking 
from  exhaustion.  As  the  night  crept  on 
she  became  worse,  more  and  more  feeble. 
The  physician  asked  her  how  she  felt. 
She  answered : 


In  1849  she  left  Eisenach  to  join  the 
Itoyal  Family  of  France  in  England.  She 
joiued  them  at  St.  Leonard’s,  remained 
there  for  a  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Eisenach,  from  whieh  place  she  once  more 
came  to  England,  and  on  her  arrival  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Claremont. 

The  death  of  Louis  Philippe,  wliich 
took  place  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August, 
1850,  was  a  sad  grief  to  her.  She  was 
tlien  living  at  liichmond,  and  was  able  to 
be  with  him  up  to  the  last.  Little  remains 
to  be  said  of  her  now.  She  devoted  her¬ 
self  eutirulv  to  the  care  of  her  children, 
and  cared  for  none  of  the  gayeties  of  her 
station.  Dunng  the  years  1851  and  1852, 
a  dreadful  accident,  the  host  of  those  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  befell  her.  It  was 
as  follows : 

“  In  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne,  at  the 
spot  where  the  road  runs  just  above  a  small 
stream,  then  swollen  hy  the  rains,  the  carriage 
was  overturned  and  rolled  down  into  the  water. 
In  an  instant  the  Princes  succeeded  in  extricat¬ 
ing  themselves,  jumped  upon  the  bank,  and 
looked  for  tlicir  mother  to  assist  her ;  but,  to 
tlicir  horror,  they  perceived  only  her  hair  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water.  She  had  fainted  ;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  V.,  likewise  aenseless,  had  fallen  upon 
her ;  her  dice  was  already  under  water,  and  ahe 
was  taken  out  with  the  greatest  diiliculty.  On 
coming  to  herself,  her  first  cry  was  one  of  joy, 
on  seeing  her  sons  safe  at  her  side.” 

In  1853,  sbe  boenme  mTvous  and  ill; 
she  reumved  to  Italy,  and  from  that 
change,  and  tlie  beneficial  effects  of  the 
mild  climate,  partially  recovered  her 
health. 

In  1857  she  took  a  house  at  Ditton  on 
the  Thames,  a  village  not  far  from  Clare¬ 
mont  and  Twickenham.  The  royal  family 
of  Franco  gatlierod  round  her;  .and  once 
more  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  sunshine 
in  their  path,  when  the  melancholy  death 
of  the  young  Duchessc  de  Xemoiu'S  threw 
them  all  into  gloom  .again.  In  May  the 
Duchess  of  Orle.ans  removed  to  Cran- 
bourne  House.  It  was  damp  and  dismal. 
The  Due  de  Chartres  fell  ill  .about  this 
time,  ami  the  .assiduity  with  which  his 
mother  nursed  him  is  thought  to  have 
injured  her  very  feeble  health.  She  took 


“  ‘  Oh  !  not  ill  — I  have  often  been  thus.  I 
w’ish  to  rest’  Upon  this,  M.  de  Muasy  retired 
into  !the  adjoini^  room,  and  wrote  notes  to 
Claremont  and  Twickenham.  While  ho  was 
doing  this,  the  silence  was  profound ;  so  pro¬ 
found,  that  a  friend  who  had  remained  near  the 
door,  was  seized  with  a  frightful  presentiment 
‘  It  seems  to  mo  that  tho  stillness  is  extreme 
here,’  said  she  to  M.  de  Mussy.  He  went  back 
into  tlic  Princess’s  chamber,  gave  one  look, 
came  out  raising  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  ran 
to  fetch  the  young  Princes,  The  passage  from 
one  life  to  another  had  been  so  gentle,  that  the 
two  women  who  remained  close  to  her  bed, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  had  not  perceived 
the  slightest  distortion  of  her  features,  nor  the 
slightest  change  in  her  countenance.  The  only 
dinerence  was,  that  her  face  was  of  a  deadlier 
whiteness.” 


Sbe  was  buried  at  Weybridge,  in  the 
same  vault  with  the  exiled  King  and  the 
young  Duchesse  de  Xemoui’s. 

The  work  from  which  we  have  drawn 
these  extracts  is  truly  worthy  of  commen¬ 
dation.  It  is  not  only  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and  most  ably  translated,  but  it  is  the 
history  of  a  good  Christian,  who  in  her 
exalted  station  employed  to  the  best  of 
her  .ability  the  “talcut”  intrusted  to  her 
charge.  The  loM  to  her  sons  is  irrepara¬ 
ble  ;  but  they  are  now  young  men,  and  at 
an  age  to  remember,  profit  by,  and  put  in 
practice  the  admirable  maxims  she  incul¬ 
cated  both  by  precei)t  and  example. 
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Tub  brain*  is  the  prime  minister  of  the 
body ;  he  is  chief  of  the  police,  president 
of  the  legislative,  and  head  of  the  exeent- 
ire  departments.  In  an  ordinary  govern¬ 
ment,  this  would  be  a  more  than  sufficient 
monopoly:  but  in  our  microcosm,  other 
*nd  even  more  important  functions  de¬ 
volve  upon  the  premier.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  oommissainat,  manages  the  home 
department,  and  has  direct  and  uncon- 
trdled  sway  over  all  our  foreign  relations. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  he  has  time  fbr  idleness ; 
and,  besides  the  stated  number  of  hours 
which  he  devotes  to  n*pose,  ho  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  working  hoars,  refuses  to  respond 
to  the  claims  upon  him  ;  and  some  of  the 
departments,  chiefly  that  of  “foreign 
affairs,”  are  neglected. 

In  every  ordinary  act,  there  are  many 
diements  involved ;  an  impression  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  without,  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind ;  it  is  there  perceived,  attended  to, 
and  compared  with  other  impressions 
which  the  memory  brings  fom-ard ;  a 
judgment  is  pa.ssed  upK>n  it,  and  a  course 
of  action  determined  upon,  which,  through 
the  medium  of  the  will,  is  carried  into 
effect ;  it  includes,  therefore,  perception, 
attention,  and  will,  as  chief  elements.  Or, 
according  to  laws  which  we  need  not  now 
inquire  into,  an  idea  is  originated  within 
the  mind  itself;  the  energy  of  the  sub¬ 
jective  impression,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  force  of  will  on  the  other,  determine 


operations  of  the  mind.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  remarks  that  “the  difference 
between  an  ordinary  mind  and  the  mind 
of  a  Newton,  consists  principally  in  this, 
that  the  one  is  capable  of  a  more  con¬ 
tinuous  attention  than  the  other — that  a 
N  ewton  is  able  without  fatigue  to  connect 
inference  with  inference  in  one  long  series 
towards  a  determinate  end ;  while  the 
man  of  inferior  capacity  is  soon  obliged 
to  let  full  the  thread  which  ho  had  begun 
to  spin.”  Bacon  also  places  all  men  of 
equal  attention  on  one  level,  recognising 
nothing  ns  due  to  genius.  Helvetiiis  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  genius  is  indeed 
nothing  but  a  continued  attention,  («ne 
attention  mivie.)  Buffon  also  speaks  of 
it  as  a  protracted  patience.  “In  the 
exact  sciences,  at  least,  (says  Cuvier,)  it  is 
the  patience  of  a  sound  intellect,  when 
invincible,  which  truly  constitutes  genius.” 
Lord  Che-stcrlield  acknowledges  that  the 
power  of  applying  an  attention,  steady 
and  undissipated,  to  a  single  object,  is  the 
sure  mark  of  a  superior  genius. 

Whetlier  we  give  full  credence  to  all 
this  weight  of  testimony  or  not,  we  are 
bound  to  recognize  in  attention  an  element 
of  paramount  importance,  as  influencuig 
what  is  generally  called  the  “train  of 
thought ;”  and  as  one  which,  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  least,  and  in  popular  estimation, 
often  makes  the  difference  between  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool ;  and  we  think  it  useful  to 
investigate  briefly  some  few  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  thought,  considered  in  this 
point  of  view  chiefly,  as  more  or  h«8 
affected  by  attention.  These  are  Morthy 


*  If  in  the  following  eketch,  the  terms  Brain  and 
Mind  appear  to  be  us^  oonvertibly,  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  tliat  no  material  identity  is  implied ;  they 
are  so  used  ibr  convenience  merely,  inasmuch  as  we 
become  acquainted  wHb  the  phenomena  of  our  im¬ 
material  mind,  only  as  it  can  be  corporeally  mani¬ 
fested  through  the  material  organ.  So,  also,  if  we 
speak  of  will,  thought,  judgment,  memory,  etc.,  as 
acting  sometimes  together,  and  someUmes  appa¬ 
rently  in  opposition,  it  ia  by  no  means  intended  to 
signify  that  these  are  separate  elements  of  what 
must  be  considered  necessarily  as  one  and  indivisible ; 
but  only  that  they  are  different  modes  of  action  of 
the  same  essence.  In  sliort  no  metaphysical  theories 
are  involved ;  the  terms  used  are  intended  not  to  be 
strictly  analyzed,  but  to  oouvey  a  clear  bistoiy  of 
certain  noteworthy  phenomena. 
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of  much  more  scientific  analysis  than  they 
have  hitherto  received  ;  and  much  empiri¬ 
cal  observation  is  still  nee«led.  When  in 
dreams,  where  volitional  attention  is  in  j 
entire  abeyance,  we  find  that  we  live 
months  or  years  in  a  few  hours,  we  are 
too  apt  to  be  content  with  saying  that 
these  are  “  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made 
of perhaps,  never  considering  that 
whether  sleeping  or  waking,  this  is  a 
veritable  phenomenon,  and  potentiality  of 
mind — perhaps  more  wonderfnl  than  our 
most  brilliant  waking  thoughts.  And 
when  we  meet  M’ith  a  student  so  deeply 
immersed  in  his  problem,  or  his  thought, 
as  to  know  nothing  of  the  physical  in¬ 
fluences  around — to  be  entirely  insensible 
to  pjun  or  danger — we  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  explain  the  whole  by  the 
theory  that  he  is  an  “absent  man;”  per¬ 
haps  careless  of  tehy  he  is  absent,  and  how 
mind  can  so  influence  matter;  not  clearly 
recogniring  that  therein  is  involved  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  of  our 
nature. 

In  natural  sleep,  as  before  observed, 
volitional  attention  is  dormant,  whilst 
memory  and  imagination  are  thereby 
allowed  to  run  riot,  and  to  wander  in 
rapid  succession  over  the  nearest  and 
most  distant  scenes,  and  to  represent  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  distant  living  or  dead, 
without  arousing  any  sensations  of  sur¬ 
prise  or  incongruity.  Under  peculi.ar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  the  attention  may 
bo  aroused  to  certain  olijeets,  or  classes 
of  objects,  around  which  then  all  the 
thouglits  cluster,  and  towards  which  all 
the  actions  tend;  whilst  it  remains  not 
only  indifferent  to  all  other  surrounding 
objects,  but  is  incapable  of  being  attracted 
to  them  by  any  means  short  of  such  as 
will  interrupt  the  special  mental  condition. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
this  and  allied  conditions  were  investi¬ 
gated  recently,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
they  were  duo  to  an  organic  polarity,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  brain  became  sensitive 
to  certain  impressions  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  remaining  insensible  to  all  others, 
physical  or  otherwnse ;  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  charged  conductor  of  an 
elect  ric;il  machine  responds  only  to  con¬ 
ductors,  appearing  indifferent  to  all  non¬ 
conductors  or  electrics;  or  as  a  mag- 
netiEt*d  steel  bar  is  sensitive  only  to  steel, 
and  indifferent  to  other  matters.  Per¬ 
haps  a  more  apt  illustration  may  l>e  drawn 
from  the  horse-shoe  bar  of  soft  steel. 


w’hich  l)ecome8  a  powerful  magnet  (that 
is,  j)olar)  on  passing  an  electric  current 
through  coils  of  copper  wire  around  it; 
but  las  soon  as  the  current  ceases, 
the  polarity  is  resolved,  and  the  bar 
presents  only  the  properties  of  common 
steel.  It  was  remarked,  also,  that  during 
the  continuance  of  this  polarity,  this 
species  of  attention,  the  sleep  of  the  other 
faculties  became  much  more  profound, 
and  more  difficult  to  interrupt  by  any 
influence ;  the  nervous  influence  biung  so 
concentrated  u]K)n  the  awakened  parts  of 
the  organism,  that  the  sensitivity  of  the 
remainder  was  destroyed,  or  much  less¬ 
ened. 

The  one  remarkable  circumstance  about 
all  the  various  and  com])licated  actions 
observ'ed  in  the  higher  forms  of  somnam- 
bnlism,  is,  that  they  occur  during  sleep, 
and  indicate  a  special  attention  of  the 
faculties  only  to  one  class  of  objects,  the 
insensibility  towards  others  being  com¬ 
plete.  Now  we  meet  with  phenomena 
during  the  waking  hours,  which,  con¬ 
sidered  objectively,  are  strictly  analogous 
to  these — they  have  only  a  dirferent  point 
of  departure.  Such  are  the  phases  of 
absence  of  mind,  reverie,  and  abstraction 
— all  essentially  different  hi  nature,  yet  all 
presenting  the  same  external  aspect ;  and 
so  far  allied  as  that  they  depend  respect¬ 
ively  upon  the  degree  of  attention  which 
the  will  has  brought  to  bear  upon  certain 
pursuits.  These,  one  and  all,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  by  accurate  de¬ 
scription,  from  the  higher  lucidity  of 
somnambulism  —  except  in  so  far  as  the 
former  have  originated  by  a  disturbance 
of  balance  amongst  the  faculties  during 
waking  moments;  whilst  the  latter  com¬ 
menced  by  the  polarity  itself,  organically 
excited  during  sleep. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  the 
complete  appreciation  of  the  external 
world,  three  things  are  essential ;  (1) 

organs  of  the  senses  in  a  normal  healthful 
condition ;  (2)  a  proper  distribution  of 
nervous  fluid,*  ready  to  be  stimulated  by 


*  Here  af;ain  we  would  remark  that  no  theoiy  is 
implied,  or  to  be  understood,  by  the  use  of  this  term 
“  nervous  fluid.”  It  is  used  only  to  express  the  flt- 
nes-s  or  adaptedness  for  appropriate  excitement,  by 
any  nerve  or  set  of  nerves,  as  thus :  the  optic  nerve 
is  properly  supplied  with  nervous  fluid,  when  It 
responds  normally  to  its  own  special  stimulus  of 
light,  etc.  But  by  this  we  no  more  hypothecate  the 
actual  existence  of  a  fluid  proper,  than  we  do  when 
speaking  popularly  of  the  electric  fluid. 
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the  appropriate  objects,  as  light  to  the 
eye,  sonorous  vibrations  to  the  ear,  etc. ; 
and  (3)  an  exeroaso  ^more  or  less  under 
the  influence  of  the  will)  of  the  faculty  of 
attention  to  the  impressions  so  produced 
and  conveyed.  All  these  are  obviously 
necessary ;  il‘  the  first  be  absent,  the  ne¬ 
gative  result  is  clear;  the  second  is 
equally  essential ;  and  it  is  witli  the 
>’ariation8  of  the  third  element  that  we 
are  now  especially  concerned ;  and  with 
those  changes  which  these  variations 
induce  in  the  distribution  of  the  nervous 
fluid.  We  will  notice  these  under  three 
natural  divisions,  according  (1)  as  the 
attention  can  not  be  directed  to  any  one 
train  of  thought,  but  wanders  oif  to  any 
other,  defying  the  efforts  of  the  will  to 
restrain  it ;  (2)  as  it  is  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  up,  and  the  fancy  or  iiuagination 
allowed  or  even  encouraged  to  roam 
amongst  tilings  known  or  unknown,  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth ;  and  (3) 
as  the  attention  is  firmly  fixed  on  one 
train  of  thought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  and  to  the  ignoring  of  all  external 
influences.  All  these  present  the  same 
external  aspect ;  all  are  classed  popularly 
under  onehead — that  of  “  wool-g:ithering,” 
or  some  analogous  expression ;  yet,  whilst 
the  first  form  is  tlie  characteristic  of  the 
feeblest  and  most  inefficient  intellects,  the 
second  is  the  great  prerogative  of  poets 
and  artists ;  and  the  third,  the  highest  of 
all,  is  generally  found  in  the  persons  of 
men  of  intellect  the  most  exalted,  of 
genius  the  most  transcendant.  These 
forms  may  be  known,  for  convenience,  as 
Reverie,  Voluntary  Waking  Dream,  and 
Abstraction  of  Mind. 

1.  Reverie  b  an  approach  to  dreaming 
or  rieep :  the  attention  to  surrounding  ob¬ 
jects  begins  to  fail ;  and  instead  of  being 
fixed  on  what  is  passing,  is  uandering 
over  a  thousand  vague  and  imperfectly 
connected  ideas.  It  is  common,  as  Dr. 
Mason  Good  remarks,  “  at  schools  and  at 
church ;  over  tasks  and  sermons  ;  and 
there  are  few  readers  who  have  not  fre¬ 
quently  been  sensible  of  it  in  one  degree 
or  other.”  Who  has  not  often  read  page 
after  page  of  a  book,  of  which  either  the 
matter  has  been  uninteresting  or  the  style 
repulsive,  and  suddenly  discovered  that 
the  reading  has  conveyed  no  ideas  to  the 
mind  ?  \Vho  has  not  often  in  succession 
taken  out  his  watch  to  see  the  time,  and 
put  it  back  without  acquiring  the  know¬ 
ledge,  though  he  has  gazed  most  wistfully 


at  the  hands  ?  We  may  talk  to  a  person 
in  tlus  state,  and  his  ears  will  gather  in  the 
sound ;  but  the  mind  does  not  interpret 
it  into  ideas ;  he  may  be  obscurely  con¬ 
scious  of  our  j)resence,  but  we  serve  only 
as  a  starting-point  for  some  we.ak  c.hain  of 
associations,  which  end  —  probably  no 
where.  He  listens  to  a  grave  discourse 
with  an  apparent  attention  most  profound 
and  edifying;  and  at  the  most  afiboting 
part,  his  train  of  thought  has  led  him 
possibly  to  some  ludicrous  association,  and 
he  breaks  into  uncontrollable  laughter. 

All  men  are,  at  some  time  or  other, 
more  or  less  experienced  in  this  state ;  it 
almost  invariably  precedes  gradual  sleep ; 
often  occurs  for  a  sliort  time  before  awak¬ 
ing.  At  other  times  it  is  productive  of 
results  amusing  enough ;  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  those  minds  of  w’hich 
this  has  become  the  liabitual  and  incura¬ 
ble  condition  are  in  the  most  pitiable  state 
of  unfitness  for  all  those  high  purposes  of 
knowledge  and  reflection,  for  M'hich  our 
marvelous  jmwers  were  bestowed  upon 
us.  Things  the  most  important  and  the 
most  sacred  equally  fail  to  fix  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  a  more  than  usually  signifi¬ 
cant  sense,  trifles  make  up  the  sum  of  his 
existence. 

An  extreiue  ctwe  of  Reverie  is  related 
by  Sir  A.  Crichton,  concerning  a  young 
man  of  good  laiuily,  and  originally  sotmd 
intelligeuoe,  in  whom  errore  and  defects 
of  education  had  induced  ait  almost  un¬ 
conquerable  and  constant  absence  of  mind. 
He  W'ould  sit  for  the  whole  day  without 
speaking,  yet  without  any  signs  of  melan¬ 
choly  ;  for  the  jflay  of  his  countenance, 
and  his  occasional  laughter,  showed  that 
a  multiplicity  of  thoughts  were  j>as8ing 
through  his  mind.  He  would  sometimes 
begin  to  speak,  but  break  oft*  half-way, 
having  completely  forgotten  what  he 
wished  to  say;  yet  when  thoroughly 
aroused,  he  manifested  no  intellectual  tee- 
bleuess ;  and  could  judge  corwctly  on 
any  matter  to  which  he  could  be  induc«*d 
really  to  attend.  Most  probably  in  this 
case,  an  original  defect  aided  the  fiiulty 
mode  of  education.  This  extreme  form  of 
inattention,  or  rather  inability  to  attend, 
may  occur  temporarily  as  a  morbid  condi¬ 
tion,  as  in  the  W'ell  knoum  case  of  Mr. 
Spalding,  who,  in  attempting  to  write  a 
receipt,  could  not  by  any  possibility  tbrm 
the  correct  words ;  and  finally,  after  long 
and  arduous  effori,  discovereil  that  he 
luid  written  “  fifty  dollars,  through  the 
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salvation  of  Bra — .”  This  is  generally,  as 
in  the  iustaiico  related,  tlie  result  of  over¬ 
strained  attention  ;  the  faculty  is  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  will  work  no  more. 

2.  Voluntary  waking  dreams  result  es¬ 
sentially  from  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  influence  of  the  will  and  attention  ; 
the  imaginative  faculties  being  allowed 
undisturbed  play.  Mactiish  observes  that 
“  young  men  of  vivid,  sanguine  tempt'ra- 
munt,  have  dreams  of  this  kind  almost 
every  morning  and  night.  Instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  scepter  of  sleep,  they  amuse 
themselves  by  creating  a  thousand  vision¬ 
ary  scenes.  Though  broad  awake,  their 
judgment  does  not  exercise  the  slightest 
sw.ay,  and  fancy  is  allowed  to  become  lord 
of  the  ascendant.  Poets  are  notorio»isly 
castle-builders;  and  poems  are  in  fact, 
nothing  but  waking  dreams  .  .  .  Milton’s 
mind,  iluring  the  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  must  have  existed  chiefly  in  the 
state  of  a  sublime  waking  dream  .  .  .” 
By  another  law,  to  which  wo  have  not 
alluded,  the  emotions  are  more  excited  in 
projH)rtion  iis  attention,  wdll,  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  dormant ;  and  thus  we  attain  to 
the  vivid  coloring  of  the  poet’s  dream,  and 
the  artist’s  ideal.  Tliere  is  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  in  this  form  to  become  morbi<l,  .and 
asuncontrollableas  that  flrst  noticed ;  then, 
from  one  of  the  noblest  gifls  of  human  mv 
taire,  it  becomes  one  of  its  most  formidable 
scourges.  Closely  allied  to  this  form  of  day¬ 
dreaming,  though  in  one  respect  different 
from  it,  is  the  Reverie  which  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  several  forms  of  religious  mysticism, 
liy  withdrawing  the  attention  continuous¬ 
ly  from  all  objects  of  sense,  the  spirit  Ls 
supposed  to  become  purified,  and  united 
with  the  Deity ;  and  the  mystic  is  favored 
with  celestial  visions.  All  this  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  directing  the  sole  attention  to 
some  object  as  uninteresting  as  the  point 
of  the  nose,  at  which  the  Fakirs  scpiint 
hori  ibly,  “  until  the  blessing  of  a  new 
light  beams  upon  them.”  “  The  monks 
of  Mount  Athos,”  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  were 
accustomed,  in  a  manner  equally  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  with  the  same  success  to  hold 
converse,  as  they  fancied,  with  the  Deity. 
Allatius  thus  describes  the  directions  for 
swuring  the  celestial  joys  of  Omphalopsy- 
chiau  contemplation :  ‘  Press  thy  beanl 
upon  thy  breast,  turn  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts  upon  the  middle  of  thine  .abdo¬ 
men  ;  persevere  for  days  and  nights,  and 
thou  shalt  know  uninterrunted  joys,  when 
thy  spiiit  shall  have  found  out  thy  heart, 


and  illuminated  itself.’  ”  Similar  is  the 
practice  of  the  Yogis,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Vaughan.*  “He  planteth  bis  own  se.at 
firmly  on  a  spot  that  is  nndefiled,  neither 
too  lugh  nor  too  low,  and  sitteth  upon 
the  s.acred  grass  which  is  called  Koos, 
covered  with  a  skin  and  a  cloth.  There 
he  whose  business  is  the  restraining  of  his 
passions  should  sit,  with  his  mind  fixed  on 
one  object  alone ;  in  the  exercise  of  his 
devotion  for  the  purification  of  his  soul, 
keeping  his  head,  his  neck,  and  body 
steady,  without  motion ;  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  point  of  his  nose,  looking  .at  no 
other  ])lace  around.”  By  this  interesting 
and  eidivening  process,  the  soul  is  shj)- 
posed  to  be  “  reunited  to  the  Supreme.” 

All  fixed  .attention  intensities  sensation  ; 
attention  to  bodily  sensation  produces  a 
form  of  hypochondria  ;  attention  to  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  is  rewanled  by  clearer 
.and  more  accurate  appreciation  of  its 
truths;  but  above  all,  constant  .attention 
to  the  emotions  has  an  overwhelming  ten¬ 
dency  to  highten  them  to  an  incredible 
and  morbid  extent.  Hence  arise  many  of 
the  strange  psychopathies  of  the  present 
d.ay ;  and  hence  we  can  readily  imagine 
the  constant  waiting  and  w'atching  for 
visions  in  these  mystics,  to  be  attended 
with  the  required  result,  in  accordance 
with  the  simplest  laws  of  mind.  But  we 
pass  briefly  over  this,  that  we  m.ay  be  en¬ 
abled  to  devote  a  little  more  space  to  the 
third  and  most  important  fonn  of  absence 
of  mind, 

3.  Neither  in  reverie  nor  d.ay-drcaming 
is  there  detennined  wluit  we  have  termed 
a  true  polarity,  that  is,  a  concentration 
of  nervous  force  upon  one  point,  attended 
by  a  corresponding  diminution  in  all  the 
others.  There  is  certainly  observed  this 
dimin.itioD,  but  without  concentration ; 
the  place  of  this  last  being  usurped  by  an 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  energy  npon  a 
multitude  of  ideiis.  But  in  abstraction, 
the  complete  and  typical  form  of  absence 
of  mind,  this  polarity  is  developed.  By 
earnest  attention  to  one  point,  or  line  of 
thought,  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind 
becomes  absorbed  in,  and  expended  upon 
this ;  and  although  the  senses  remain  in¬ 
tact,  the  nervous  fluid  receives  no  stimula¬ 
tion  from  them,  and  the  mind  attends  to 
no  impressions  but  such  as  are  connected 
with  the  chain  of  ideas — as  are  within  the 
sphere  of  polarity.  Then  ensues  the 
whole  train  of  phenomena,  the  odd  mis- 
*  lloura  with  the  Mystics,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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takes,  the  sinp^lar  misintei’pretations  of 
external  objects,  the  indifference  to  outer 
sights  and  sounds,  and  the  insensibilitj  to 
inconvenience,  or  even  acute  pain,  which 
gain  for  their  possessor  the  character  of 
eccentricity  at  least.  This,  the  extreme 
development  of  the  most  valuable  faculty 
of  the  mind,  and  that  without  which  all 
all  the  others,  however  brilliant,  are 
worthless,  is  the  direct  agent  in  bringing 
its  jiossessor  into  the  most  absurd  and 
troublesome  dilemmas;  and  continually 
suggests  the  close  association  between 
great  wit  and  madness.  The  most  charac¬ 
teristic  illustrations  are  found  amongst 
names  which  have  made  the  world’s  men¬ 
tal  history.  Archimedes  was  at  the  taking 
of  Syracuse  so  absorbed  in  a  geometrical 
problem,  that  he  merely  exclaimed  to  the 
soldier  who  w'as  about  to  kill  him,  NoH 
turlMjre  circulos  tneos.  Newton’s  absence 
of  mind  is  well  known  :  he  frequently  for¬ 
got  to  dine,  and  it  is  said  he  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  used  a  lady’s-finger  as  a  tobacco- 
stopper.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  Scaliger 
w'as  so  engrossed  in  the  study  of  Homer 
during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
that  he  was  only  aw'are  of  his  own  escape 
from  it  on  the  next  day.  Cameades  had 
to  be  fed  by  liis  maid-serv'ant,  to  prevent 
him  from  starving.  Carden  was  wont, 
on  a  journey,  to  forget  both  his  way  and 
his  object,  and  could  not  be  roused  from 
Ills  thought  to  answer  any  questions.  Al- 
cibiades  relates  of  Socrates,  that  he  once 
stood  a  whole  day  and  night,  until  the 
breaking  of  the  second  morning,  with  a 
fixed  giixe,  engrossetl  wdth  the  considera* 
tion  of  a  weighty  subject;  “and  thus  (he 
continues)  Socrates  is  ever  wont  to  do 
when  hLs  mind  is  occupied  with  inquiries 
in  which  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come.  He  then  never  interrupts  his  medi¬ 
tation,  and  forgets  to  eat  and  drink  and 
sleep — every  thing,  in  short,  until  his  in¬ 
quiry  has  reached  its  termination,  or,  at 
least,  until  he  has  seen  some  light  in  it.” 
The  mathematician  Vieta  was  sometimes 
so  absorbed  in  meditation,  “  that  he  seem¬ 
ed  for  hours  more  like  a  dead  person  than 
a  living,  and  was  then  wholly  unconscious 
of  every  thing  going  on  around  him.”* 
The  great  Budaeus  forgot  his  wedding-day, 
and  was  found  deep  in  his  Commentary, 
w^hen  sought  up  by  the  part^. 

The  forgetfulness  of  time  is  a  verj-  com- 
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mon  event  during  abstraction ;  of  this  the 
instance  already  given  of  Socrates  is  al¬ 
most  equaled  by  that  of  a  modern  as¬ 
tronomer  (quoted  by  Dr.  Moore)  who 
passed  the  entire  night  ol>Herving  some 
celestial  phenomenon ;  and  biung  accoMte<I 
by  some  of  his  fhmily  in  the  morning,  ho 
said  :  “  It  must  be  thus ;  I  will  go  to  bed 
before  it  is  late.” 

Perhaps  Uie  insensibility  to  pain  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  alistraction.  Pinel  I'elates 
of  a  priest  that  in  a  fit  of  mental  absence, 
he  was  unconscious  of  the  pain  of  bnming; 
the  same  is  stated  of  the  Italian  poet 
MarinL  Cardan  relates  something  analo¬ 
gous  concerning  himself.  Cases  like  these 
might  w'cll  leave  some  doubt  in  the  mind 
as  to  their  authenticity,  had  w’e  not  analo¬ 
gous  facts  sufficiently  illustrative  of  their 
possibility.  Thus  in  IVIr.  Braid’s  hypnotic 
(or  Bleej>-producing)  proco6s,which  consists 
only  in  fixing  the  sight  and  the  attention 
on  one  point  for  some  time,  a  deep  sleep 
is  induced,  during  which  much  pain  may 
be  inflicted  without  producing  any  signs 
of  suffering.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  ex¬ 
treme  abstraction,  the  attention  so  directs 
the  nervous  fluid,  energy,  excitability,  or 
whatever  w'e  please  to  caJl  it,  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  that  it  responds  to  no  other  stimulus, 
until  the  polarity  is  naturally  resolved  or 
forcibly  broken.  * 

The  absent  man  is  looked  nj>on  with  a 
very  different  degree  and  kind  of  appre-' 
ciation  by  the  man  of  the  world,  the  poet, 
and  the  |Jiilo8opher ;  whilst  the  former 
only  sees  in  abstraction  a  subject  for  bur¬ 
lesque  and  ridicule,  the  latter  recognizes 
in  it  a  great  and  important  faculty,  mys¬ 
terious  and  worthy  of  investigation ;  and 
the  poet  revels  and  glories  in  the  gift  as 
something  divine.  Budgell  in  the  S^cta- 
tor  (No.  77)  represents  Will  Honeycomb 
as  throwing  away  his  watch  instead  of  a 
pebble  into  the  Thames.  “While  you 
may  imagine  he  is  reading  the  Paris  Ga¬ 
zette,  it  18  far  from  being  impossible  that 
he  is  pulling  dowm  and  rebuilding  the 
front  of  his  country  house.”  Bruyere 
in  his  Charactert  gives  a  graphic  but 
somewhat  coarse  sketch  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  swallow 
the  dice  and  throw  his  glass  of  wine  on 
the  table  ;  and  many  other  equally  absurd 
acts,  wherein  nothing  is  seen  but  the 
ridiculous  aspect  of  the  mental  condition. 
How  different  is  the  same  phase  of  mind 
described  by  Cowper,  in  lines  which  con- 


*  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
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tain  80  many  of  the  noteworthy  points  of 
reverie,  that  we  quote  them  entire: 

“  Laugh  ye,  who  boast  your  more  mercurial 
powera, 

That  never  feel  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 

Nor  need  one ;  1  am  conscious,  and  confess, 
Fearless,  a  $oul  that  doea  not  alteaya  think. 

Me,  oft  has  fancy,  ludicrous  and  wild. 

Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myaelf  creating  what  I  saw. 

Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought. 

And  sleeps,  and  is  refreshed.  Meanwhile  the 
face 

Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  deliberation,  as  the  man 
Were  taeked  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and 
lost:' 

But  Sir  Walter  Scott,  great  w’iz.ard 
equally  in  prose  or  verse,  gives  by  far  the 
most  life-like  and  attractive  representation 
of  the  abstracted  man ;  with  just  that 
slight  artistic  soup^on  of  caricature,  for 
want  of  which  a  photographic  portrait 
always  fails  to  convey  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  original.  What  can  be  more  admina- 
ble  than  the  picture  of  the  distrait  Domi¬ 
nie  Sampson,  with  his  ungainly  figure,  his 
child-like  simplicity,  his  pro-di-gi-ous  er-u- 
di-tion,  as  he  would  call  it,  hLs  tender 
affectionate  heart,  and  his  endless  uncouth 
rfaucheriesf  Who  that  has  once  seen 
him,  can  ever  forget  him  ;  or  remember¬ 
ing,  fail  to  love  him  ? 

But  it  is  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.argill, 
in  St.  Honan's  Well,  that  we  meet  with 
a  sketch  the  most  accur.ate  and  philoso- 
j»hically  true  that  we  have  ever  seen  of 
mental  abstraction.  From  the  original 
cause,  to  the  most  minute  details  in  the 
results,  all  is  correct ;  the  utter  absorption 
in  one  train  of  ideas,  the  insensibility  to 
all  others,  the  irajierfect  awakening  to 
practical  life  when  the  familiar  sounds  of 
“  distress”  and  “  charity”  partly  arouse 
the  old  instincts,  even  as  the  sound  of  a 
man’s  own  name  will  sometimes  break  the 
chain  of  ideas,  when  a  pistol  fired  at  the 
ear  would  fail  to  do  so ;  the  dream-like 
alwence  of  surprise  at  any  thing  which 
chimes  in  with  the  current  idea,  however 
strange  the  source,  the  incapacity  to  be 
recalltnl  completely,  except  through  the 
emotions ;  are  all  admirably  represented. 
W e  are  tempted  to  quote  one  scene :  Air. 
Touchwood,  a  rich  testy  old  gentleman, 
finds  himself  in  a  country  place  in  w’ant  of 


company,  and  resolves  to  call  on  the  minis¬ 
ter.  After  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
.admission,  he  gets  into  the  student’s  room, 
but  when  there,  appears  to  be  as  far  from 
his  real  purpose  ns  ever  ;  for  no  noise  that 
he  can  make  will  attract  his  attention. 
At  last  he  speaks  to  him,  explaining  that 
ho  is  in  “distress  for  want  of  society,”  and 
begs  him  “  in  Christian  charity”  to  give 
him  a  little  of  his  company.  Mr.  Cargill 
only  heard  “  <listre8s”  and  “  charity,”  and 
“gazing  upon  him  with  lack-lustre  eye,” 
quietly  thrust  a  shilling  into  his  hand.  To 
this  Mr.  Touchwood  demurs,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  so  far  arouses  Mr.  Cargill’s  atten¬ 
tion,  that  ho  believes  he  ha.s  tiie  pleasure 
“  to  see  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  I.jivender.” 
When  this  hypothesis  fails  equally  with 
the  other,  he  begs  permission  for  a 
moment  to  “  to  recover  a  traiti  of  thought 
—  to  finish  a  calculation and  then  re¬ 
lapses  into  a  total  disregard  of  his  visitor. 
At  length,  just  as  Mr.  Touchwood  bt'gan 
to  think  the  scene  its  tedious  as  it  was 
singul.ar,  the  abstracted  student  raised  his 
head,  and  spoke  as  if  in  soliloquy  :  “  F rom 
Aeon,  Accor,  or  St.  John  d’Acre,  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  how  far  ?” 

“  Twenty-three  miles,  N.  N.  W.,”  an¬ 
swered  his  visitor  without  hesitation. 

Mr.  Cargill  expressed  no  more  8ur])riso 
at  a  question  wdiich  he  had  j)ut  to  himself 
being  answered  by  the  voice  of  another, 
than  if  he  had  found  the  distance  on  the 
map.  It  w.as  the  tenor  of  the  answer 
.alone  which  he  attended  to  in  his  reply. 
“  Twenty-three  miles  !  Ingulphus,  and 
Jeffery  Winesaufi  do  not  agree  in  this!” 

Mr.  Touchwood’s  reply  is  a  private 
comminution  of  these  respectable  authori¬ 
ties,  which  arouses  the  pastor’s  instincts, 
though  it  fails  to  completely  awake  him. 
“You  mi^ht  h.ave  contradicted  their  au¬ 
thority,  sir,  without  using  such  an  ex¬ 
pression.”  Drawn  out  at  length  into 
r.ation.al  colloquy,  and  under  the  promise 
of  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  geography  of  Palestine,  Mr.  Cargill 
.accepts  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his 
visitor ;  he,  of  course,  forgets  it  immedi- 
.ately,  and  on  being  sought  up  by  Mr. 
Touchwood  at  dinner-time,  he  commences 
an  apology  for  having  forgotten  to  order 
the  dinner,  and  proposes  milk  and  ban¬ 
nocks.  On  the  tnie  state  of  the  case 
being  explained,  he  becomes  rather  tri¬ 
umphant  as  to  his  memory.  “  I  knew 
there  was  a  dinner  engagement  betwixt 
us,  and  that  is  the  main  point.”  He 
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wishes  to  set  off  in  his  old  dusty  ragged 
dressing-gown,  and  remarks  in  passing, 
“  What  strange  slaves  wo  make  ourselves 
to  these  bodies  of  ours ;  the  clothing  and 
the  sustaining  of  them  costs  us  much 
thought  and  leisure,  wliich  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  employed  in  catering  for  tlie  wants  of 
our  immortal  spirits a  reproach  to 
which  he  of  all  men  would  seem  least 
obnoxioua 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  allude,  in  the  course  of  these  observa¬ 
tions,  to  the  obliviousness  of  time  in  reve¬ 
rie.  Sometimes  we  are  unconscious  that 
more  than  a  &w  moments  have  ^Kissed, 
affer  many  hours  of  thought ;  this  is  the 
case  in  abstraction  projxjr.  At  other 
times,  as  in  true  reverie,  wo  seem  to  pass 
over  immense  periods  of  time  in  a  few 
seconds.  A  phenomenon  strictly  analo¬ 
gous  to  tins  is  observed  in  dreams,  where, 
as  all  are  conscious,  scenes  are  enacted 
occupying  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  in 
as  many  moments.*  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  our  only  personal  measure 
of  time  consists  in  the  observation  of  suc¬ 
cessive  acts  of  attention ;  and  when  this 
is  dormant,  time  for  us  may  be  said  not  to 
exist.  But  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  these  cases,  both  in  active  reverie 
and  dreaming,  there  is  not  so  much  a 
succession  of  ideas,  as  a  simultaneous  pic¬ 
ture  presented,  which  the  mind  interprets 
by  a  law  of  its  own  into  the  past  and  the 
passing,  even  as  the  eye  interprets  the 
distance  of  the  various  parts  of  a  perspect¬ 
ive,  according  to  the  degrees  of  light  and 
shade  therein  involved.  In  a  landscape, 
the  most  uneducated  eye  will  pronounce 
the  red  coat  or  cloak,  or  the  prominent 
feature,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  be  near 
at  hand  ;  and  the  dim  dusky  mountain  in 
the  background  to  be  miles  away.  The 


*  Mohammed  (ipto  te*tt)  was  conveyed  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  through  the  seven  heavens,  paradise, 
and  hell,  and  held  fifty-nine  thonsand  conferences 
with  God,  and  was  brought  back  to  his  bed,  before 
the  water  had  finished  flowing  from  a  pitcher  which 
he  upset  as  he  departed.  There  ia  another  mar¬ 
velous  story  related  in  the  Turkish  Tales,  founded 
upon  this ;  where  to  convince  one  of  the  sultans 
of  the  possibility  of  this  adventure  of  Mohammed’s, 
he  himself  is  sent  off  in  a  vision  upon  a  jonrney 
whiefa  lasts  fur  years,  during  the  instant  which 
elapses  between  plunging  hU  head  into  a  vessel  of 
water  and  drawing  it  out  But  these  fictions  arc 
not  neeessarj'  to  convince  any  one  who  has  ever 
dreamed,  how  much  incident,  thought,  and  emo¬ 
tion,  may  be  crowded  into  an  almost  immeasura¬ 
bly  short  moment  of  time. 
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ear  ia  subject  to  similar  illusioiiH,  ami  it 
would  not  be  difUcult  to  prove  that  the 
mind  itself  is  subject  to  tiie  laws  of  |>er- 
spective,  and  interweU  o*'.ca»iotiaUy  faiul 
impretaiofia  into  t/ie  fading  trac«4»  of  jnut 
experiences.  Tlnit  the  mind  has  an  arbi¬ 
trary  systeiu  of  iuterpretatiun,  must  be 
immediately  obvious,  for  to  tJtke  only  one 
illustration,  what  can  possibly  be  more 
dissimilar  than  the  vibrations  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  auditory  uorvo 
to  the  mind,  and  the  concert  of  sweet 
sounds  into  which  the  mind  interprets 
them?  The  same  theory,  if  admitted, 
will  serve  fully  to  elucidate  a  curious  men¬ 
tal  phenomenon,  which  ha.s  often  been  de- 
scribe<l,  but  never  satisfactorily  explaineil ; 
we  refer  to  that  feeling  which  many  exjje- 
rience  occitsionally,  of  having  witnessed, 
or  taken  i»art  in,  the  paasing  scene  of  the 
moment,  at  some  previous  time ;  as  though 
we  had  even  heai'd  all  that  is  passing  be¬ 
fore,  and  could  almost  predict  the  next 
act  or  word ;  or  as  a  friend  graphically 
describes  it,  “  Jis  though  the  play  were 
now  being  pertbrined,  which  wo  hud  pre¬ 
viously  seen  rehearsed.”  The  explauatioii 
which  we  wouhi  suggest  is  this.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  truth  us  to  the  duality  of 
the  miiuL,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  wlmtever 
that  its  org.an,  the  brain,  is  du.al  .and  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  constantly  receives  double 
impressions  or  images.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  of  iimcrv.ation,  these  im¬ 
pressions  strictly  coincide,  and  convey  but 
one  idea  to  the  mind ;  as  the  images  on 
the  two  retinaj  convey  but  one  object  to 
the  mind,  so  long  as  the  axes  of  the  eye 
coincide.  But  under  circumstances  of 
exhaustion,  or  other  influences  producing 
irregular  innervation,  the  one  half  of  the 
brain  receives  a  perfect,  and  the  other  a 
dim  and  imperfect  im])ression  of  what  is 
going  forward;  and  this  dim  and  indis¬ 
tinct  plnantasm,  occurring  side  by  side 
with  the  correct  image,  is  interpreted  in¬ 
voluntarily  by  the  mind  into  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  memory,  a  fading  impress  of  a 
long  past  event. 

But.  this  is  a  digression  ;  and  wo  have 
now  but  space  briefly  to  sum  up  the  prac¬ 
tical  conclusions  from  these  eousideratiuns 
on  reverie.  We  have  seen  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Attention,  under  the  power  and 
couunand  of  the  will,  is  the  most  im]>ort- 
tiuit  of  our  faculties  ;  inasmuch  us  without 
this,  all  the  others  are  absolutely  or  com¬ 
paratively  valueless.  We  have  seen  the 
pitiable  couditiun  to  which  the  mind  is 
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reduced  when  this  faculty  is  no  longer 
controllable  by  the  will ;  and  abso  how 
completely,  if  over-exerted,  it  runs  away 
with  the  entire  consciousness ;  and  makes 
the  Bubject  of  it  a  inert*  thinking-machine, 
and  one,  moreover,  which  can  only  think 
in  one  direction.  It  only  remains  to  in¬ 
quire  how,  and  under  what  conditions, 
these  A'aiiations  of  attention  occur  .and 
originate.  | 

There  appears  sometimes  to  be  an  origi¬ 
nal  defect  of  the  faculty  ;  should  this  be 
the  case,  vain  will  be  all  efforts  directed 
to  its  cure ;  lot  this  be  well  understood. 
Much  more  frequently,  however,  a  want 
of  the  faculty  of  attention  is  induced  by 
some  of  our  ingenious  devices  for  the 
“  artificial  production  of  stupidity.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  faculty  is  neglected  altogether, 
and,  for  want  of  exercise,  dies.  Perhaps 
the  young  mind  is  compelled  to  devote 
exclusive  attention  to  subjects  thoroughly 
distasteful  .and  useless,  .and  for  which  it  has 
no  aptitude  ;  nothing  encourages  wander¬ 
ing  of  mind  more  than  this.  Perhaps, 
again,  the  subjects  of  study  are  proper 
enough,  but  too  numerous  for  the  powers ; 
and  the  faculty  of  attention  is  thus  dis¬ 
tracted,  frittered  aw’ay,  .and  lost.  Again, 
the  faculty  may  have  been  acquired  and 


fully  developed,  but  may  decay  from  in¬ 
dolence,  from  disease,  from  luxury,  and 
from  all  debilitating  influences.  The  pro¬ 
phylaxis  and  remedy  against  all  this  is  too 
obvious  to  dwell  upon. 

Abstraction  pro])er  is  most  freqtiently 
due,  as  to  its  origin,  w’o  believe,  to  some 
I  want  of  balance  in  the  human  mterests  of 
the  life  in  question ;  probably  some  lack 
of  outlet  for  the  emotion.al  j)ait  of  our 
nature  has  thrown  its  posseasor  upon  his 
intellect  as  a  relief ;  and  upon  one  bmneh 
of  study  for  an  all-absorbing  interest. 
There  may,  however,  be  an  original  ten¬ 
dency  .as  in  the  last  case;  and  it  may  also 
occur  from  voluntary  cultivation,  or  from 
the  impression  produced  by  some  scientific 
or  philosophic  discovery. 

Whatever  m.ay  be  the  sources  and  origin 
of  .absence  of  mind,  it  can  not  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  stonily  and  strictly  agmnst  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  use  those  means  which  wdll 
in  the  one  case  promote  attention,  and  in 
the  other,  modify  its  intensity.  For  di¬ 
verse  as  are  the  forms  w'hich  we  have 
described,  they  have  a  strong  tendency, 
one  and  .all,  to  terminate  in  literal  and 
I  emphatic  “absence  of  that  is,  in 

I  annihilation  of  the  power  of  thought. 


From  the  JIorK  SubseoIvK. 


RAB  AND  HiS  FRIENDS.* 

By  Jons  Brow.v,  M.D.,  Librarian  op  tub  Royal  College  op  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


Forn-AND-TiiiRTY  years  ago.  Bob  Ain- 
slie  .and  I  were  coining  up  Infinnary 
street  from  the  High  School,  our  heads 
together,  .and  our  arms  intertwisted,  as 
only  lovers  and  boys  know  how,  or  why. 

When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  street, 
and  turned  north,  w'e  espied  a  crowd  at 
the  Tron  Church.  “A  dog-fight !”  shout¬ 
ed  Bob,  and  was  off ;  and  so  was  I,  both 


•  I  Deed  bardij  add  that  tl»e  story  of  Rob  and  hit 
Friends,  is  in  all  essentials  strictly  matter  of  fact. — 
The  Author. 


of  US  all  but  praying  that  it  might  not 
be  over  before  we  got  up !  and  is  not 
this  boy-nature  ?  and  human  nature  too  ? 
.and  don’t  we  all  wish  a  house  on  fire  not 
to  be  out  before  we  see  it?  Dogs  like 
fighting ;  old  Isaac  s.ay8  they  “  delight” 
in  it,  and  for  the  best  of  .all  reasons  ;  .and 
boys  are  not  cruel  because  they  like  to 
see  the  fight.  They  see  three  of  the 
great  cardinal  virtues  of  dog  or  man  — 
courage,  endurance,  and  skill — in  intense 
action.  This  is  very  different  from  a  love 
of  making  dogs  fight,  and  enjoying,  and 
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aggravating,  and  making  gain  by  their 
pluck.  A  ^y — be  he  ever  so  fond  him¬ 
self  of  fighting,  if  he  be  a  good  boy,  hates 
and  despises  all  this,  but  ne  would  have 
run  oflf  with  Bob  and  me  fast  enough  :  it 
is  a  natural,  and  a  not  wicked  interest, 
that  all  boys  and  men  have  in  witnessing  | 
intense  energy  in  action.  | 

Does  any  curious  and  finely-ignorant 
woman  wish  to  know%  how  Bob’s  eye  at 
a  glance  announced  a  dog-fight  to  his 
bruin  ?  He  did  not,  he  could  not  see  the 
dogs  fighting ;  it  was  a  flash  of  an  infer¬ 
ence,  a  rapid  induction.  The  crowd 
round  a  couple  of  dogs  fighting,  is  a 
crowd,  ma.sculine  mainly,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  active,  compassionate  w'oman,  flut¬ 
tering  wildly  round  the  outsulc,  and  using 
her  tongue  and  her  hands  freely  upon  the 
men,  as  so  many  “  brutes it  is  a  crowd 
annular,  compact,  and  mobile ;  a  crowd 
centripetal,  having  its  eyes  and  its  heads  j 
all  bent  downwards  and  inwards,  to  one  j 
common  focus.  , 

Well,  Bob  and  I  are  up,  and  find  it  is 
not  over;  a  small,  thoroughbred,  white 
bull-terrier,  is  busy  throttling  a  large 
shepherd’s  dog,  unaccustomed  to  war, 
but  not  to  be  trifled  with.  They  are  hard 
at  it ;  the  scientitio  little  fellow  doing  his 
work  in  great  style,  his  pastoral  enemy 
fighting  wildly,  but  with  the  sharpest  of 
t^th  and  a  great  courage.  Science  and 
breeding,  however,  soon  took  their  own  ; 
the  Game  Chicken,  as  the  premature  Bob 
called  him,  working  his  way  up,  took  his 
final  .grip  of  poor  Yarrow’s  throat  —  and 
he  lay  ga.sping  and  done  for.  His  master, 
a  brown,  handsome,  big  young  shepherd 
from  Tweedsmuir,  would  have  liked  to 
have  knocked  down  any  nuin,  “  drunk  up 
Esil,  or  eaten  a  crocodile,”  for  that  part, 
if  he  kod  a  chance  :  it  was  no  use  kicking 
the  little  dog  ;  that  would  only  make  him 
hold  the  closer.  Many  were  the  means 
shouted  out  in  mouthfuls,  of  the  best 
possible  ways  of  ending  it.  “Water!” 
but  there  was  noue  near,  and  many  shout¬ 
ed  for  it  who  might  have  got  it  from  the 
well  at  Blackfriars  Wynd.  “Bite  the 
tail !”  and  a  large,  vague,  benevolent, 
middle-aged  man,  more  anxious  than  wise, 
with  some  struggle  got  the  bushy  end  of 
Yarrow's  tail  into  ms  ample  mouth,  and 
bit  it  with  all  his  might.  This  was  more 
than  enough  for  the  much-enduring,  much- 
pespiring  shepherd,  w’ho,  with  a  gleam  of 
joy  over  his  broad  visage,  delivered  a  ter¬ 
rific  fiicer  upon  our  large,  vague,  benevo¬ 


lent  middlo-aged  friend  — who  went  down 
like  a  shot. 

Still  the  Chicken  holds ;  death  not  far 
off.  “  Snuff!  a  pinch  of  snuff!”  observed 
sharply  a  calm,  highly-dressed  young 
buck,  with  an  eye-glass  in  his  eye.  “  Snuff, 
indeed !”  growled  the  angry  crowd,  af¬ 
fronted  and  glaring.  “Snuff!  a  pinch  of 
snuff!”  again  observes  the  buck,  but  with 
more  urgency ;  whereon  were  produced 
several  open  boxes,  and  from  a  mull  which 
may  have  been  at  Culloden,  he  took  a 
pinch,  knelt  down,  and  presented  it  to 
the  nose  of  the  Chicken.  The  laws  of 
physiology  and  of  snuff  take  their  course ; 
the  Chicken  sneeaes,  and  Yarrow  is  free ! 

The  young  pastoral  giant  stalks  off 
with  Yarrow  in  his  arms  —  comforting 
him. 

But  the  Chicken’s  blood  is  up,  and  his 
soul  unsatisfied  ;  he  grips  the  first  dog  he 
meets,  but  discovering  she  is  not  a  dog, 
in  Homeric  phrase,  he  makes  a  brief  sort 
of  amende,,  and  is  off.  The  boys,  wdth 
Bob  and  me  at  their  head,  are  after  him  ; 
down  Niddry  street  he  goes,  bent  on  mis¬ 
chief;  up  the  Cowgate  like  an  arrow  — 
Bob  and  I,  and  our  small  men;  panting 
behind. 

There,  under  the  large  arch  of  the 
South  Bridge,  is  a  huge  mastiff,  saunter¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  of  the  causeway,  as 
if  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets :  he  is  old, 
gray,  brindled ;  as  big  os  a  little  Highland 
bull,  and  has  the  Shakspearinn  dewdaps 
shaking  as  he  goes. 

The  Chicken  makes  straight  at  him, 
and  fostens  on  his  throat.  To  our  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  great  creature  does  nothing 
but  stand  still,  hold  himself  up,  .and  roar 
— yes,  roar ;  a  long,  serious,  remonstra- 
tive  roar.  How  is  this  ?  Bob  and  I  are 
up  to  them.  He  is  muzzled  I  The  bailies 
had  proclaimed  a  general  muzzling,  and 
his  master,  studying  strength  and  econo¬ 
my  m:unly,  had  encompassed  his  huge 
jaws  in  a  home-made  apparatus,  con- 
stnicted  out  of  the  leather  of  some  an¬ 
cient  breechin.  His  mouth  was  open  as 
far  as  it  could ;  his  lips  curled  up  in  rage 
— a  sort  of  terrible  grin ;  his  teeth  gleam¬ 
ing,  ready,  from  out  the  darkness;  the 
strap  across  his  mouth  tense  as  a  bow'- 
string ;  his  whole  frame  stiff  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  surprise ;  his  roar  asking  us  all 
round :  “  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of 
this  ?”  He  looked  a  statue  of  anger  and 
astonishment,  done  in  Aberdeen  granite. 

We  soon  had  a  crowd :  the  Chicken 
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held  ou.  “  A  knife  !”  cried  Bob  ;  and  a 
cobbler  gave  him  his  knife  :  you  know  the 
kind  of  ^ife,  worn  away  obliquely  to  a 
point,  and  always  keen.  I  put  its  edge  to 
the  tense  leather ;  it  ran  before  it ;  and 
then !  one  sudden  jerk  of  that  enormous 
head,  a  sort  of  dirty  mist  about  his  mouth, 
no  noise  — and  the  bright  and  fierce  little  j 
fellow  is  dropped,  lim(>,  and  dead.  A  i 
solemn  pause  ;  this  was  more  than  an^  of 
us  had  bargaiiii'd  for.  I  turned  the  little  ' 
fellow  over,  aud  saw  he  was  quite  dead  :  | 
the  mastiff  had  taken  him  by  the  small  of 
the  back  like  a  rat,  and  broken  it. 

lie  looked  down  at  his  victim  appeased, 
ashamed,  aud  amazed ;  snuffed  him  all 
over,  stared  at  him,  and  taking  a  sudden 
thought,  turned  round  and  trotted  off,. 
Bob  took  the  dead  dog  up,  and  said : 

“  John,  we’ll  bury  him  alter  tea.”  “Yes,” 
said  1 ;  and  was  off  after  the  mastiff.  He 
made  up  the  Cowgate  at  a  rapid  swing  : 
ho  ha<l  forgotten  some  engagement,  lie 
turned  u]>  the  Caudlenu^er  How,  and 
stopjHid  at  the  Harrow  Lm. 

There  was  a  carrier’s  cart  ready  to 
start,  and  a  keen,  thin,  impatient,  black-a- 
vised  little  man,  his  hand  at  his  gray 
horse’s  head,  looking  about  angrily  for 
soinetliing.  “  Hab,  ye  thief !”  said  he, 
aiming  a  kick  at  my  great  friend,  who 
drew  cringeing  up,  and  avoiding  the  heavy 
shoe  with  more  i^ility  than  dignity,  and 
watching  his  master’s  eye,  slunk  dismayed 
under  the  cart  —  his  ears  down,  and  as 
much  as  he  had  of  tail  down  too. 

What  a  man  this  must  be — thought  I — 
to  whom  my  tremendous  hero  turns  tail ! 
The  carrier  saw  the  muzzle  hanging,  cut 
and  useless,  from  his  neck,  and  1  eagerly 
told  him  the  story,  which  Bob  and  I 
always  thought,  and  still  think,  Homer, 
or  King  David,  or  Sir  Walter,  alone  were 
worthy  to  rehearse.  Tlie  severe  little 
man  was  mitigated,  .and  condescended  to 
say,  “  Hab,  ma  man,  puir  Habbie  ”  — 
whereupon  the  stump  of  a  tail  rose  up, 
the  ears  were  cocked,  the  eyes  tilled,  and 
were  comforted  ;  the  two  friends  were  re¬ 
conciled.  “  Hupp  !”  and  a  stroke  of  the 
whip  were  given  to  Jess ;  and  off  w’ent  the 
three. 

Bob  and  I  buried  the  Game  Chicken 
that  night  (we  hadn’t  much  of  a  tea)  in 
tlie  back-green  of  bis  house,  in  Melville 
street.  No.  17,  with  considerable  gravity 
and  silence  ;  and  being  at  the  time  in  the 


j  Iliad,  and,  like  all  boys,  Trojans,  we  call- 
j  ed  him,  of  course.  Hector. 

j  Six  years  have  passed  — a  long  time  for 
I  a  boy  and  a  dog ;  Bob  Ainslie  is  off  to  the 
wars ;  I  am  a  medical  student,  and  clerk 
at  Minto  House  Hospital. 

Hab  I  saw  almost  every  week,  on  the 
W ednesday  ;  and  we  had  much  pleasant 
intimacy.  I  found  the  way  to  his  heart 
by  frequent  scratching  of  his  huge  head, 
and  an  occasional  bone.  When  I  did  not 
notice  him  he  would  plant  himself  straight 
before  me,  and  stand  wagging  that  bud 
of  a  tail,  and  looking  uj),  with  his  head  a 
little  to  the  one  side.  His  master  I  occasion¬ 
ally  saw ;  he  used  to  call  me  “  Maister 
John,”  but  was  laconic  as  any  Spartan. 

One  tine  October  afternoon,  I  was  leav¬ 
ing  the  hospital,  when  I  saw  the  large  gate 
open,  and  m  walked  Hab,  with  that  great 
and  easy  saunter  of  his.  He  looked  as  if 
taking  general  possession  of  the  place ;  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  entering  a  sub¬ 
dued  city,  satiated  wath  victory  and  peace. 
After  hun  came  Jess,  now  white  from 
age,  with  her  cart ;  and  in  it  a  M  oraan, 
carefully  wrapped  up  —  the  carrier  lead¬ 
ing  the  horse  anxiously,  and  looking  back. 
When  he  saw  me,  James  (for  his  name 
was  James  Noble)  made  a  curt  and  gro¬ 
tesque  “boo,”  and  sjiid  ;  “  3Iaister  John, 
this  i.s  the  mistress ;  she’s  got  a  trouble 
in  her  breest  —  some  kind  o’  an  income 
we’re  thinkin’.” 

By  this  time  I  saw  tiie  w'oman’s  face  ; 
she  was  sitting  on  a  sac'k  filled  with  straw, 
her  husband’s  plaid  around  her,  and  his 
big  coat,  with  its  large  white  metal  but¬ 
tons,  over  her  feet.  I  never  saw  a  more 
unfbrgotable  face — pale,  serious,  lonely* 
delicate,  sweet,  without  being  what  we 
call  tine.  She  looked  sixty,  and  had  on  a 
mutch,  white  as  snow',  with  its  black  rib¬ 
bon  ;  her  silvery  smooth  hair  setting  off 
her  dark-gray  eyes — eyes  siich  as  one  sees 
only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  lifetime,  full  of 
sufiering,  but  full  also  of  the  overcoming 
of  it ;  her  eye-brows  black  and  delicate, 
and  her  mouth  firm,  patient,  and  content¬ 
ed,  which  few  mouths  ever  are. 

As  I  have  ssiid,  I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  countenance,  or  one  more  sub¬ 
dued  to  settled  quiet.  “Ailie,”  said 


*  It  is  not  easj  giving  this  look  by  one  word ;  it 
was  expressive  oi  her  being  so  much  of  her  life 
alone. 
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James  ;  “  this  is  Maister  John,  the  yonng 
doctor  ;  Ilab’s  freeiid,  ye  ken.  We  often 
speak  ahoot  you,  doctor.”  She  smiled, 
and  made  a  movement,  but  said  nothing  ; 
and  prepared  to  come  down,  putting  her 
laid  aside  and  rising.  Had  Solomon,  in  all 
is  glory,  been  handing  down  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  at  his  palace-gate,  he  could 
not  have  done  it  more  daintily,  more  ten¬ 
derly,  more  like  a  gentleman,  than  did 
James  the  Howgate  carrier,  when  he  lift¬ 
ed  down  Ailie,  his  wife.  The  contrast  of 
his  small,  swarthy,  weather-beaten,  keen, 
worldly  fiice  to  hers  —  pale,  subdued,  and 
beautiful  —  was  something  wonderful. 
Rab  looked  on  concerned  and  puzzled, 
but  ready  for  any  thing  that  might  turn 
up  —  were  it  to  strangle  the  nurse,  the 
porter,  or  even  me.  Ailie  and  he  seemed 
great  friends. 

“  As  I  was  savin’,  she’s  got  a  kind  o’ 
trouble  in  her  breest,  doctor ;  wull  ye 
tak’  a  look  at  it?”  We  w'alked  into  the 
consulting-room,  all  four ;  Rab  grim  and 
comic,  willing  to  be  happy  and  confiden¬ 
tial  if  cause  could  be  shown,  willing  also 
to  be  quite  the  reverse,  on  the  same  terms, 
Ailie  sat  down,  undid  her  oj)en  gown  and 
her  lawn  handkerchief  round  her  neck, 
and,  M'ithout  a  wmrd,  showed  me  her  right 
breast,  I  looked  at  and  examined  it  care¬ 
fully — she  and  James  watching  me,  and 
Rab  eyeing  all  three.  What  could  I  say? 
there  it  wtis,  that  had  once  been  so  soft, 
so  8ha})ely,  so  white,  so  gracious  and 
bountiful,  “so  full  of  all  blessed  condi¬ 
tions” — ^hard  as  a  stone,  a  center  of  horrid 
pain,  m.aking  that  pale  face,  with  its  gray, 
lucid,  reasonable  eyes,  and  its  sweet  re¬ 
solved  mouth,  express  the  full  measure  of 
suffering  overcome.  Why  was  that  gen¬ 
tle,  modest,  sweet  woman,  clean  and  lov¬ 
able,  |>ermitted  by  providence  to  bear 
such  a  burden  ? 

I  got  her  away  to  bed,  “  May  Rab 
and  me  bide?”  said  James.  “  You  may  ; 
and  Rab,  if  he  will  behave  himself.”  “  I’se 
warrant  he’s  do  that,  doctor ;”  and  in 
slunk  the  faithful  beast.  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  him.  There  are  no  such  dogs 
now :  he  belonged  to  a  lost  tribe.  As  I 
have  said,  he  was  brindled,  and  gray  like 
Aberdeen  granite ;  his  hair  short,  hard, 
and  close,  like  a  lion’s ;  his  body  thick-set, 
like  a  little  bull — a  sort  of  compressed 
Hercules  of  a  dog.  He  must  have  been 
ninety  poimds’  weight,  at  the  least ;  he 
had  a  large  blunt  head  ;  his  muzzle  black 
as  night;  his  mouth  blacker  than  any 
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night,  a  tooth  or  two — being  all  he  had — 
gleaming  out  of  his  jaws  of  darkness.  His 
head  was  scarred  with  the  records  of  old 
wounds,  a  sort  of  series  of  fields  of  battle 
all  over  it ;  one  eye  out,  one  ear  cropped 
as  close  as  M’as  Arclibishop  Leighton’s 
father’s — but  for  different  reasons — the 
remaining  eye  had  the  power  of  two ;  and 
above  it,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  it,  was  a  tattered  rag  of  an  car, 
which  was  forever  unfurling  itself,  like 
an  old  Hag ;  and  then  that  bud  of  a  tail, 
about  one  inch  long,  if  it  could  in  any 
sense  be  said  to  Ik;  long,  being  as  broad 
as  long — the  mobility,  the  instantaneous¬ 
ness  of  that  bud  was  very  funny  and  sur¬ 
prising,  and  its  expressive  twinklings  .and 
winkings,  the  intercommunic.ations  be¬ 
tween  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  it,  were  of  the 
sululest  and  swiftest.  Rab  had  the  dignity 
and  sinij»licity  of  great  size ;  and  having 
fought  his  way  all  along  the  road  to  alwo- 
lute  supremacy,  he  was  as  mighty  in  his 
own  line  as  Julius  Caesar  or  tl»e  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  he  had  the  gravity*  of 
all  great  fighters. 

You  must  have  often  observed  the  like¬ 
ness  of  certain  men  to  certain  animals,  and 
of  certain  <logs  to  men.  Now,  I  never 
looked  .at  Rab  without  thinking  of  the 
great  Baptist  preacher,  Andrew  Fjiller.f 
The  same  barge,  he.avy,  menacing,  com¬ 
bative,  somber,  honest  countenance,  the 
8.ame  inevitable  eye,  the  same  look — as  of 
thunder  asleep,  but  ready — neither  a  dog 
nor  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 

Next  day,  my  master,  the  surgeon,  ex¬ 
amined  Ailie.  There  was  no  cloubt  it 
must  kill  her,  and  soon.  It  could  be  re¬ 
moved — it  might  never  return — it  would 
give  her  speedy  relief — she  should  have 


*  A  Highland  gatne-keeper,  when  asked  why  a 
certain  terrier,  of  singular  pluck  was  so  much  graver 
than  the  other  dogs,  said :  *  0  sir,  life's  full  of  sairi- 
ouaness  to  him  —  ho  juat  never  can  get  cnulf  o* 
fechtin’." 

f  Fuller  was  in  early  life,  when  a  farmer  lad  at 
Soham,  famous  aa  a  boxer;  not  quarrelsome,  but 
not  without  “  the  stem  delight”  a  man  of  strength 
and  courage  feels  in  their  exercise.  Dr.  Charles 
Stewart,  of  Duneam,  whoso  rare  gifts  and  graces  as 
a  physician,  a  divine,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman, 
live  only  in  the  memory  of  those  few  who  knew  and 
survive  him,  liked  to  tell  how  Mr.  Fuller  used  to 
say,  that  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  saw  a  buirdly 
man,  he  would  instinctively  draw  himself  up,  meas¬ 
ure  his  imaginary  antagonist,  and  forecast  how  ho 
would  deal  with  him,  his  hands  meanwhile  oonden- 
sins  into  dsts.  lie  must  have  been  a  hard  hitter  if 
he  boxed  as  ho  preached — what  “  The  Fancy  would 
call  ”  au  ugly  customer." 
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it  done.  She  courtesied,  looked  at  James,  I 
and  salfl,  “  When  ?”  “  To-morrow,”  8ai«l  j 

the  kiml  surgeon — a  man  of  few  words. 
She  and  James  and  Kab  and  I  retired.  I 
noticed  that  he  and  she  spoke  little,  but 
seemed  to  anticipate  every  thing  in  each 
other.  The  following  day,  at  noon,  the 
students  came  in,  hurrying  nj)  the  great 
stair.  At  the  first  landing-place,  on  a 
small  well-known  blackboard,  was  a  bit 
of  paper  fastened  by  wafers,  and  many 
remains  of  old  wafers  beside  it.  On  the 
jiaper  were  the  words:  “  An  operation  to¬ 
day.  J.  B.  Clerk 

l7]>  ran  the  youths,  eager  to  secure  good 
places :  in  they  crowded,  full  of  interest 
and  talk.  “  What’s  the  case  ?”  “  Which 
side  is  it  ?” 

Don’t  think  them  heartless  ;  they  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  you  or  I : 
they  get  over  their  professional  horrors, 
and  into  their  proper  work ;  and  in  them 
pity,  as  an  emotion^  ending  in  itself  or  at  | 
iK'st  in  tears  and  a  long-<lrawn  breath, 
lessens,  while  pity  as  a  motive^  is  quick¬ 
ened,  and  gains  |>ower  and  purpose.  It 
is  well  for  poor  human  nature  that  it  is  so. 

The  operating  theater  is  crowded ; 
much  talk  and  fun,  and  all  the  cordiali¬ 
ty  and  stir  of  youth.  The  surgeon  with  j 
his  staff  of  assistants  is  there.  In  comes  1 
Ailie :  one  look  at  her  quiets  and  abates  \ 
the  eager  students.  That  beautiful  old  j 
•woman  is  too  much  for  th<'m  ;  they  sit 
down,  and  are  dumb,  and  gaze  at  her. 
These  rough  boys  feel  the  power  of  her 
presence.  She  walks  in  quicKly,  but  with¬ 
out  haste  ;  <lressed  in  her  mutch,  her 
n^kerchief,  her  white  dimity  shortgown,  j 
her  black  bombazine  })etticoat,  showing 
her  white  worsted  stockings  and  her 
carpet-shoes.  Behind  her  was  James,  with  | 
Kab.  James  sat  down  in  the  distance,  | 
and  took  that  huge  and  noble  head 
between  his  knees.  Kab  looked  per- 
ple.ved  and  dangerous ;  forever  cocking 
his  ear  and  dropping  it  as  fast. 

Ailie  stepped  up  on  a  seat,  and  laid 
herself  on  the  table,  as  her  friend  the  sur¬ 
geon  told  her ;  .ari'anged  herself,  gave  a 
raj)id  look  at  .Tames,  shut  her  eyes,  rested 
herself  on  me,  and  took  my  hand.  Tire 
operation  was  at  once  begun  ;  it  w’as  ne¬ 
cessarily  slow  ;  and  chloroform  —  one  of 
God’s  best  gift  to  his  suffering  children — 
was  then  unknown.  The  surgeon  did  his 
W'ork.  The  pale  face  showed  its  pain,  but 
was  still  and  silent.  Bab’s  soul  was  work¬ 
ing  within  him ;  he  saw  that  something 
VOL.  xLvii.— NO.  rv. 


strange  was  going  on  —  blood  flowing 
from  his  mistress,  and  she  suffering ;  his 
ragged  ear  was  up,  and  importunate ;  he 
growled  and  gave  now  and  then  a  sharp 
impatient  yelp;  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  done  something  to  that  man.  But 
J.amcs  had  him  firm,  and  gave  him  a 
glower  from  time  to  time,  and  an  intima¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  kick  ;  .all  the  better  for 
James,  it  kept  his  eye  and  his  mind  off 
Ailie. 

It  is  over  :  she  is  dres.sed,  steps  gently 
and  decently  down  from  the  table,  looks 
for  J.ames ;  then,  turning  to  the  surgeon 
and  the  students,  she  courtesies, — and  in  a 
low,  clear  voice,  begs  their  pardon  if  she 
has  beluaved  ill.  The  students — all  of  us 
— w’ept  like  children  ;  the  surgeon  happed 
her  up  carefully — and,  resting  on  James 
and  me,  Ailie  went  to  her  room,  Kab 
following.  We  put  her  in  bod.  .Tames 
took  off  his  heavy  shoes,  cr.ammed  with 
tackets,  heel-capt  and  toe-capt,  and  put 
them  carefully  under  the  table,  saying : 
“  Maister  John,  I’m  for  nane  o’  yer  strynge 
nurse  bodies  for  Ailie.  I’ll  be  her  nurse, 
and  on  my  stockin’  soles  I’ll  gang  about 
as  canny  as  pussy.”  And  so  he  did  ;  and 
h.andy  and  clever,  and  swift  and  tender  as 
any  woman,  was  that  homy-h.anded,  snell, 
j)eremptory  little  man.  Every  thing  she 
got  he  gave  her ;  he  seldom  slejd  ;  and 
often  I  saw  his  small,  shrewd  eyes  out 
of  the  darkness,  fixed  on  her.  As  before, 
they  spoke  little, 

K.ab  behaved  well,  never  moving,  sho'w- 
ing  us  how  meek  and  gentle  he  could  be, 
.ami  occasionally,  in  his  sleep,  letting  us 
know  that  he  was  demolishing  some  ad¬ 
versary.  lie  took  a  walk  with  me  every 
day,  generally  to  the  C.andlemaker  Kow  ; 
but  he  was  somber  and  mild ;  declined 
doing  battle,  though  some  fit  cases  oftered, 
and  indeed  submitted  to  sundry  indigni¬ 
ties  ;  and  u'as  always  very  ready  to  turn, 
.and  c.ame  faster  back,  and  trotted  up  the 
stair  with  much  lightness,  and  •went 
straight  to  that  door. 

Jess,  the  mare — now  white — had  been 
sent,  with  her  weather-worn  cart,  to  IIow- 
gate,  and  had  doubtless  her  own  dim  and 
placid  meditations  and  confusions,  on  the 
absence  of  her  master  and  Kab,  .and  her 
unnatural  freedom  from  the  road  and  her 
cart. 

For  some  days  Ailie  did  well.  The 
wound  healed  “  by  the  first  intention 
as  James  said,  “  Oor  Ailie’s  skin’s  ower 
clean  to  beil.”  Tlie  students  came  in 
37 
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quiet  aH«l  anxious,  nnd  surrounded  her 
bed.  She  said  she  liked  to  see  their 
young,  honest  faces.  The  surgeon  dressed 
her,  and  spoke  to  her  in  his  own  short 
kind  way,  pitying  her  through  his  eyes, 
Rah  and  James  outside  the  circle  — 
Rah  being  now  reconciled,  and  even  cor¬ 
dial,  and  havmg  made  up  his  muid  that 
as  yet  nobody  required  worrying,  but,  as 
you  may  supimse,  semper  puratus. 

So  far  well :  but,  lour  days  after  the 
operation,  my  ])atient  had  a  sudden  and 
long  shivering,  a  “  groosin’,”  as  she  called 
it.  I  saw  her  soon  after ;  her  eyes  were 
too  bright,  her  cheek  colored;  she  was 
restless,  and  ashamed  of  being  so;  the 
balance  was  lost ;  mischief  had  begun. 
On  looking  at  the  w'ound,  a  blush  of  red 
told  the  secret :  her  pulse  was  rapid,  her 
breathing  anxious  and  quick,  she  wasn't 
iierself,  as  she  said,  and  M'as  vexed  at  her 
restlessness.  We  tried  what  we  could. 
James  did  every  thing,  was  every  where  ; 
never  in  the  way,  never  out  of  it ;  Rab 
subsided  under  the  table  into  a  dark  place, 
nnd  was  motionless,  all  but  bis  eye,  which 
followed  every  one.  Ailie  got  worse ; 
began  to  w’ander  in  her  mind,  gently ;  was 
more  demonstrative  m  her  ways  to  James, 
rapid  in  her  questions,  and  sharp  at  times. 
He  was  vexed,  and  said :  “  She  w.os  never 
that  way  afore ;  no,  never.”  For  a  time 
she  knew  her  head  was  wrong,  and  was 
always  asking  our  pardon  —  the  dear, 
gentle  old  w'oman :  tlien  delirium  set  in 
strong,  without  pause.  Her  brain  gave 
way,  and  that  terrible  si)ectacle, 

“  The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and 
things, 

Went  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilons  way 

she  sang  bits  of  old  songs  and  Psalms, 
stopping  suddenly,  mingling  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  diviner  words  of  his 
Son  and  Lord,  with  homely  odds  and  ends 
and  scraps  of  ballads. 

Nothing  more  touching,  or  in  a  sense 
more  strangely  beautiful,  did  I  ever  wit¬ 
ness.  Her  tremulous,  rapid,  affectionate, 
eager,  Scotch  voice — the  swift,  aimless, 
bewildered  mind,  the  baffled  utterance, 
the  bright  and  perilous  eye ;  some  wild 
words,  some  household  cares,  something 
for  James,  the  names  of  the  dead,  Rab 
called  rapidly  and  in  a  “  fremyt”  voice, 
and  he  starting  up,  surprised,  and  slinking 
off  as  if  he  were  to  blame  somehow,  or 
had  been  dreaming  he  heard.  Many 
eager  questions  and  beseeebings,  which 


I  James  and  I  could  make  nothing  o^  and 
on  which  slie  seemed  to  set  her  all,  and 
I  then  sink  back  ununderstood.  It  was 
j  very  sad,  but  better  than  many  things 
I  that  are  not  called  sad.  James  hovered 
■  about,  put  out  and  miserable,  but  active 
'  and  exact  as  ever ;  read  to  her,  when  there 
'  was  a  lull,  short  bits  from  the  Psalms, 

I  prose  and  meter,  chanting  the  latter  in 
j  hb  own  rude  and  serious  way,  showing 
I  great  knowledge  of  the  fit  words,  bearing 
I  up  like  a  man,  and  doating  over  her  as 
,  his  “  ain  Ailie.”  “  Ailie,  ma  woman  1” 

I  “  Ma  mil  bonnie  wee  dawtie  !” 

The  cud  was  drawing  on :  the  golden 
i  bowl  was  breaking ;  the  silver  cord  was 
i  last  being  loosed  —  that  animula,  bUiti- 
I  dula^  vagula^  hospes,  eotnesque,  M  as  about 
j  to  flee.  The  body  and  the  soul — compa- 
;  nions  for  sixty  years — M  ere  being  sunder- 
I  ed,  and  taking  leave.  »She  M  as  M'alkuig, 
j  alone,  through  the  valley  of  tliat  shaclow, 

I  into  M'hich  one  day  we  must  all  enter — 
and  yet  she  M  as  not  alone,  for  Me  know 
;  M’hose  rod  and  statt’  M'ere  comforting  her. 
i  One  night  she  had  fallen  quiet,  and  as 
'  we  hoped,  asleep ;  her  eyes  were  shut. 
We  put  down  the  gas,  and  sat  watching 
;  her.  Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  bc‘d,  and 
taking  a  bedgoM’n  M’hich  was  lyuig  on  it 
rolled  up,  she  held  it  eagerly  toner  breast, 
— to  the  right  side.  We  could  see  her 
eyes  bright  M'ith  a  surprising  tenderness 
and  joy,  bending  over  this  bundle  of 
clothes.  She  hold  it  as  a  w’oinan  holds  her 
sucking  child ;  opening  out  her  night-goM’n 
impatiently,  and  holding  it  close,  and 
brooding  over  it,  and  murmuring  foolish 
little  words,  as  over  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  and  M'ho  is  sucking,  and  beuig 
satisfied.  It  M’as  pitiful  and  strange  to  see 
her  M’asted  dying  look,  keen  mid  yet 
vague  —  her  immense  love.  “Preserve 
me  !”  groaned  James,  giving  way.  And 
then  she  rocked  back  and  forward,  as  if  to 
make  it  slee}),  hushing  it,  and  M’asting  on 
it  her  intinite  fondness.  “Wae’s  me, 
doctor ;  I  declare  slie's  thiukiii’  it’s  that 
bairn.”  “  What  bairn  ?”  “  The  only 

bairn  we  ever  had ;  our  wee  Mysie,  and 
she’s  in  the  Kingdom,  forty  years  and 
mair.”  It  was  plainly  true :  the  pain  in 
the  breast,  telling  its  urgent  story  to  a 
bewildered,  ruined  brain  ;  it  was  inbread 
and  mistaken ;  it  suggested  to  her  the 
uneasiness  of  a  breast  full  of  milk,  and 
then  the  child ;  and  so  again  emee  more 
they  M’ere  together,  and  she  had  her  ain 
wee  Mysie  in  her  bosom. 
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This  was  the  close.  She  sunk  rajndly  ;  I  sun  w'as  not  up,  was  Jess  anti  the  cart — a 
the  tlelirium  left  her ;  but  as  she  whisper-  '  clout!  of  steam  rising  from  the  old  mare, 
ed,  she  was  clean  silly ;  it  w'as  the  lighten- ,  I  did  not  see  James  ;  he  was  already  at 
iiig  l»efure  the  final  tlarkness.  After  hav- 1  the  door,  aud  came  up  the  stairs,  and  met 
ing  for  some  time  lain  still — her  eyes  shut,  I  me.  It  was  less  than  three  hours  since 
she  said,  “  Janies !”  He  came  close  to  her,  I  he  left,  and  he  must  have  posted  out — 
and  lifting  up  her  calm,  clear,  beautiful  '  who  knows  how? — to  Ilowgate,  full  nine 
eyes,  she  gave  him  a  long  look,  turned  to  i  miles  off;  yoked  Jess,  and  driven  her 
me  kindly  but  shortly,  looked  for  Rab  but  '  astonished  into  town.  He  had  an  armful 
could  not  see  him,  then  turneil  to  her  '  of  blankets,  and  was  streaming  with  per- 
husband  again,  as  if  she  would  never  leave  !  spiration.  He  nodded  to  me,  spread  out 
off  looking,  shut  her  eyes,  and  composed  on  the  floor  two  pairs  of  old  clean  blan- 
herself.  She  lay  for  some  time  breathing  ,  kets,  having  at  their  comers,  “  A.  G., 
quick,  and  jiassed  away  so  gently,  that  j  1794,”  in  largo  letters  in  red  woi-sted. 
when  we  thought  she  was  gone,  James,  These  M’ere  the  initials  of  Alison  Gra*me, 
in  his  old-f:ishione<l  way,  held  the  mirror  and  James  may  have  looked  in  at  her  from 
to  her  face.  After  a  long  jiause,  one  small  without — unseen  but  not  unthought  of — 
sjH»t  of  dimness  was  breathed  out ;  it  when  he  was  “  wat,  wat,  and  weary,”  and 
vanished  away,  and  never  returned,  leav-  had  walked  many  a  mile  over  the  hills, 
ing  the  blank  clear  darkness  of  the  mirror  and  seen  her  sitting,  while  “  a’  the  lave 
without  a  stain.  “  What  is  our  life  ?  it  is  were  sleepin’ ;”  and  by  the  firelight  put- 
even  a  vapor,  which  apjieareth  for  a  little  !  ting  her  name  on  the  blankets  for  her  ain 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.”  James’s  lied.  He  motioned  Rab  down, 

Rab  all  this  time  ha<l  bi‘cn  full  awake  '  and  taking  his  wife  in  his  amis,  laid  her 
and  motionless :  he  came  forward  beside  in  the  bankets,  and  happed  her  carefully 
us:  Ailie’s  hand,  which  James  had  held,  j  and  firmly  up,  leaving  the  face  uncover- 
was  hanging  down  ;  k  was  soaked  with  I  ed  ;  and  then  lifting  her,  he  nodded  again 
his  tears ;  Rab  licked  it  all  over  carefully,  i  sharply  to  me,  and  with  a  resolved  but 
lookeil  at  her,  and  returned  to  his  place  utterly  miserable  face,  strode  along  the 
under  the  table.  i  passage,  and  down  stairs,  followed  by 

James  and  I  sat,  I  don’t  know  how  Rab.  I  also  followed,  with  a  light ;  but 
long,  but  for  some  time — saying  nothing :  j  he  didn’t  need  it.  I  went  out,  holding 
he  started  up  abruptly,  and  with  some  stupidly  the  light  in  my  hand  in  the  frosty 
noise  went  to  the  table,  and  putting  his  '  air ;  we  w’ere  soon  at  the  gate.  I  could 
right  fore  and  middle  fingers  each  into  a  I  have  helped  him,  but  I  saw  he  was  not  to 
shoe,  pulled  them  out,  and  pnt  them  on,  j  be  meddled  with,  and  he  was  strong,  and 
breaking  one  of  the  leather  latchets,  and  i  did  not  need  it.  He  laid  her  down  as 
muttering  in  anger :  “  I  never  did  the  like  tenderly,  as  safely,  as  he  had  lifted  her 
o’  that  afore  !”  out  ten  days  before — as  tenderly  as  when 

I  believe  he  never  did ;  nor  after  either,  he  had  her  first  in  his  arms  when  she  was 
“  Rab !”  he  said  roughly,  and  pointing  only  “  A.  G.” — sorted  her,  leaving  that 
with  his  thumb  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  beantifnl  scaled  face  open  to  the  heavens ; 
Rab  leapt  up,  and  settled  himself;  his  and  then  taking  Jess  by  the  head,  he 
head  and  eye  to  the  dead  face.  “  Maister  moved  away.  He  did  not  notice  me, 
John,  ye’ll  wait  for  me,”  said  the  carrier ;  neither  did  Rab,  who  presidetl  alone 
and  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  thunder-  behind  the  cart. 

iiig  down  stairs  in  his  heavy  shoes.  I  ran  I  stood  till  they  passed  through  the  long 
to  a  front-window  :  there  he  was,  already  shadow  of  the  College,  and  turned  up 
round  the  house,  and  out  at  tlie  gate,  Nicolson  Street.  I  heard  the  solitary 
fleeing  like  a  shadow.  cart  sound  through  the  streets,  and  die 

I  was  afraid  about  him,  and  yet  not  away  and  come  again ;  and  I  returned, 
afraid ;  so  I  sat  down  beside  Rab,  and  thinking  of  that  companv  going  up  Lib- 
being  wearied,  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  from  berton  brae,  then  along  Roslin  muir,  the 
a  8ud<len  noise  outside.  It  w'as  Novem-  morning  light  touching  the  Pentlands 
ber,  and  there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  and  making  them  like  on-looking  ghosts ; 
snow.  Rab  was  in  stain  quo ;  he  heard  then  down  the  hill  through  Auchindinny 
the  noise  too,  and  plainly  knew  it,  but  woods,  past  “  haunted  W  oodhouselee 
never  moved.  I  looked  out ;  and  there,  and  as  daybreak  came  sweeping  up  the 
at  the  gate,  in  the  dim  morning — for  the  bleak  Lammerrauirs,  and  fell  on  nis  own 
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door,  the  company  would  stop,  and  James  ' 
would  take  the  key,  and  lift  Ailie  up 
again,  laying  her  on  her  own  bed,  and, 
ha>nng  put  Jess  up,  would  return  with 
Rab  and  shut  the  door. 

James  buried  his  wife,  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  mourning,  Rab  inspecting  the  solem¬ 
nity  from  a  distance.  It  was  snow,  and 
that  black  ragged  hole  would  look  strange 
in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  spotless 
cushion  of  white.  James  looked  after  | 
every  thing  ;  then  rather  suddenly  fell  ill,  I 
and  took  to  bed  ;  Avas  insensible  when  the  ' 
doctor  came,  and  soon  died.  A  sort  of 
low  fever  ■was  prevailing  in  the  village, 
and  his  want  of  sleep,  his  exhaustion,  and 
his  misery,  made  him  apt  to  take  it.  The 
grave  was  not  difficult  to  reopen.  A ' 
ft-esh  fall  of  snow  had  again  made  all ' 
things  white  and  smooth  ;  Rab  once  more  ! 
looked  on,  and  slunk  home  to  the  stable. ' 

And  what  of  Rab  ?  I  asked  for  him 
next  week  at  the  new  carrier  who  got  the 


goodwill  of  James’s  business,  and  Avas 
now  master  of  Jess  and  her  cart.  “  How’s 
Rab  ?”  He  put  me  off,  and  said  rather 
rudely :  “  What’s  yotir  business  wi’  the 
dowg?”  I  was  not  to  be  so  put  off. 
“  Where’s  Rab  ?”  He,  getting  confused 
and  red,  and  intermeddling  Ai  ith  his  hair, 
said,  “  ’Deed,  sir,  Rab’s  deid.”  “  Dead ! 
what  did  he  die  of  ?”  “  W eel,  sir,”  said 

he,  getting  redder,  “he  didna  exactly 
die  ;  he  was  killed.  I  had  to  brain  him 
wi’  a  rack-pin  ;  there  was  nae  doin’  wi’ 
him.  He  fay  in  the  treviss  wi*  the  mear, 
and  wadna  come  oot.  I  tempit  him  wi’ 
kail  and  meat,  but  he  wad  tak  naething, 
and  keepit  me  IVae  feedin’  the  beast,  and 
he  was  aye  gur  gurrin’,  and  gmp  grnppin’ 
me  by  the  legs.  I  was  laith  to  make  awa 
wi’  the  auld  dowg,  his  like  wasna  atween 
this  and  Thornhill — ^Imt  ’dee<l,  sir,  I  could 
do  naething  else.”  I  believed  him.  Fit 
end  for  Rab,  cjuick  and  complete.  His 
teeth  and  his  friends  gone,  why  should  he 
keep  the  peace  and  be  civil  ? 


Frbm  Sharpe’s  London  Megeilne. 

A  YOUNG  GIRL’S  THOUGHTS  ON  HER  TWENTIETH  BIRTHDAY. 


GiBUiooo’s  sunny  days  are  over 
With  to-day ; 

They,  with  all  their  wayward  brightness, 
Pass  away ! 

W Oman’s  earnest  path  before  me 
Lieth  straight. 

Who  can  tell  what  grief  and  anguish 
There  await  ? 

Guide  me,  Father !  God  of  mercy ! 

On  the  way : 

Never  from  thy  holy  guidance 
Let  me  stray  ! 

Give  that  meet  of  joy  or  sorrow 
Pleaseth  thee, 

.  Whatsoe’er  thy  will  ordaineth 
Bett  for  me. 

In  the  shadow  and  the  darkness 
Be  my  star. 

In  the  light,  lest  radiance  dazzle. 

Go  not  far ! 


Make  me  patient,  kind,  and  gentle. 
Day  by  day : 

Teach  me  how  to  live  more  nearly 
As  I  pray. 

That  my  heart  so  much  desireth 
Grant  me  still. 

If  that  earnest  hope  accordeth 
With  thy  will : 

Should  thy  mercy  quite  withhold  it, 
Be  thou  near. 

Let  me  feel  I  hold  its  promise 
All  too  dear. 

Here,  upon  life’s  very  threshold. 
Take  my  heart ; 

From  thy  holv  guidance  let  it 
Ne'er  ilepart 

When  life’s  stormy  strife  is  over 
Take  me  home, 

There  to  be  more  fully,  truly 
Thine  alone  ! 
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From  Sharp*’*  London  Magailn*. 


LACES  Ai\D  EMBROIDERIES. 


In  no  one  article,  perhaps,  is  female  ex¬ 
travagance  in  dress  carried  to  a  greater 
length  than  in  the  use  of  elegant  and 
costly  laces  and  embroideries.  Almost 
fabulous  prices  arc  sometimes  paid  fur 
them.  The  rich  laces  in  this  country  are 
im|K)rtcd  principally  from  F ranee  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  costliest  specimens  of  lace 
are  easily  disposed  of.  Lace  at  twenty 
shillings  a  yard  —  and  that  but  one  tenth 
of  a  yard  wide  —  finds  ready  purchasers. 
The  demand  for  rich  laces  is  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  outrunning  the  supply,  thus  ap¬ 
preciating  the  prices ;  and  consequently 
the  genuine  article  can  only  be  worn  by 
the  wealthy. 

Belgium  supplies  us  with  more  laces 
than  all  the  countries  of  Europe  together, 
and  laces  of  the  rarest  kind,  finest  quality, 
and  most  artistic  design.  In  fact,  lace  is 
indigenous  to  Belgium  and  has  been  so 
for  generations.  In  some  parts  of  Bel¬ 
gium  the  flowers  are  made  separately, 
and  then  worked  into  the  ground,  while 
others  carry  on  the  pattern  and  the  de¬ 
sign  together.  The  division  of  labor  is 
very’  great. 

The  labor  of  washing  lace  is  almost  an 
art ;  and  only  the  most  skillful  in  that  line 
are  engaged  in  it.  After  washing,  lace  is 
spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioueil  table, 
and  pins  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through 
each  hole  to  prevent  the  fabric  from 
shrinking.  When  very  tine,  or  the  pat¬ 
tern  intricate,  an  entire  day  will  be  spent 
upon  one  yard  of  lace.  “  Mechlin”  was 
formerly  the  “  queen  of  lace,”  but  Point 
de  Yenise  antique  now  occupies  the  first 
place.  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  light  and 
open,  raised  in  some  parts  like  embossed 
work,  and  lias  an  air  of  antiquity  that  is 
highly  prized.  The  manufacture  of  it  is 
said  to  be  entirely  aViandoned,  and  it  is 
only  found  now  as  heirlooms  in  families, 
except  when  a  stray  specimen  finds  its 
way  into  market,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
great  competition  for  its  possession.  The 
Point  de  Yenise  antique  is  seen  more  fre- 


(juently  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  country, 
tor  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  their  ofliohd  robes  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  this  costly  material.  It 
finds  its  way  into  this  country  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  travelers,  who 
seize  upon  every  op|X)rtunity  to  obtain 
these  relics  of  ancient  fashion. 

Next  in  value  is  Point  d'Alenfon^  of 
which  it  is  said  nearly  three  thousand 
pounds’  worth  was  used  in  the  outfit  of 
the  King  of  Algiers.  It  has  a  dingy  hue, 
and  the  first  idea  connected  with  it  by 
un.sophisticatcd  minds  is,  that  it  needs 
washing.  Fashion  however  corrects  this 
notion.  Point  de  glaze  is  as  fine  as  a  spi¬ 
der’s  web,  and  as  light  as  thistle-down. 
Brussels  point  d' applique  ranks  very 
high.  It  is  formed  by  sew'ing  sprigs  of 
the  real  point  upon  illusion  or  any  other 
kind  of  plain  lace.  It  is  very  much  used 
for  flounces,  and  costs  from  six  to  eight 
])ounds  per  yard,  five  eighths  wide.  It  is 
very  pure  in  color,  which  is  owing  to  a 
white  powder  with  which  it  is  saturated, 
and  wuich  it  continues  to  retain,  and  ob¬ 
viates  the  necessity  of  washing.  Iloniton 
lace  came  into  fashion  in  1842,  and  owes 
its  present  position  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Commiserating  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  lace-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  assist  them  by  bringing  their 
manufacture  into  fashion,  and  in  further¬ 
ance  of  this  laudable  purpose  had  her 
wedding-dress  made  of  it.  Honiton  at 
once  became  the  rage,  and  has  continued 
popular  dh'd  ex|)en8ive  ever  since,  al¬ 
though  previously  purchasers  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  found  for  it.  Chantilly  lace  is  al¬ 
ways  bliick,  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  is 
much  used  for  vails  and  flounces. 

Our  supply  of  the  more  elaborate  spe¬ 
cimens  of  embroideries  is  derived  from 
France  and  Switzerland.  Although  the 
Swiss  laces  are  really  superior  to  the 
French,  yet  so  despotically  do  French 
fabrics  rule  the  fashionable  world,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  be  sold  as  French. 
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THE  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


[THE  MOUNT  VERNON  FUND.] 


The  June  number  of  the  Eri.Emc  pre¬ 
sented  an  admirable  full-length  |>ortrait  of 
the  great  American  orator,  ambrotyped 
as  he  appeared  delivering  his  oration  on 
the  Character  of  Washington.  Our  dis¬ 
tant  readers,  who  may  not  have  seen  his 
face  or  heard  his  voice,  will  be  gratified 
to  know,  that  there  is  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  among  his  numerous  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  accuracy  and  striking  life- 
likeness  of  the  portrait.  Long  distin¬ 
guished  in  public  life,  and  renowned  for 
his  eloquence  and  learning,  his  portrait 
will  be  preserved  by  his  countrymen  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

As  this  carefully  engraved  portrait  of 
Mr.  Everett  was  particularly  designed  to 
represent  him  in  the  attitude  of  deliver¬ 
ing  his  oration  on  the  Character  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  to  |)erpetuate  this  .attitude  to 
after-times,  it  seems  not  only  fitting  in 
itself  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest,  but 
justly  doe  to  the  orator  himself,  to  make 
some  record  of  his  great  labors  on  behalf 
of  the  Ladies’  Mount  Vernon  Fund,  to 
secure  a  successfnl  and  happy  result  to 
this  truly  nation.al  enterprise,  so  worthy 
the  character  of  American  ladies,  and 
their  eloquent  advocate,  who  has  so  nobly 
come  forward  with  Ids  powerfid  aid  for 
its  acc.omplishment.  In  the  number  con- 
taiidng  the  portrait,  we  M'ere  obliged  to 
omit  the  record  in  its  proj)er  place,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  statistics,  which  we 
have  since  obtained.  We  place  them  in 
this  closing  number  of  our  volume,  as  a 
matter  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  n.ame  and  objects  of  the  T.4idiee’ 
Mount  Vernon  Association  have  become 
national  and  renowned  over  the  land.  It 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  lasting  as  the  green  fields  and  shades 
of  Mount  Vernon,  and  continuous  as  the 
flowing  waters  of  the  Potomac,  which 
lave  its  j)eaceful  shores.  How  much  is 
owing  to  the  self-denying  labors  and  pro¬ 
longed  efforts  of  Mr.  Everett  to  crown 
the  enterprise  with  succes-s,  his  intelli¬ 
gent  countrymen  and  countrywomen  well 


know  and  appreciate,  w'e  doubt  not,  and 
all  future  visitors  to  that  memorable  spot 
will  thank  him  with  gratefiil  hearts  in  .all 
coming  time. 

We  do  not  know  whose  mind  origin¬ 
ated  the  suggestion,  and  the  design  of 
this  proceeding,  so  happily  complied  with 
by  Mr.  Everett.  It  doubtless  belongs  to 
some  lady,  or  the  Ladies’  Association, 
and  the  honor  is  enough  for  m.any  minds 
to  share  it.  The  first  delivery  of  the 
Washington  oration,  by  Mr.  Everett,  w.a.s 
on  February  32,  1856.  Since  that  time 
he  has  generously  repeated  it  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-nine  times,  in  various 
places  both  North  and  South.  The  sum 
total  which  has  accrued  by  the  delivery 
of  the  oration  is  ^66,233.62,  without  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  last  repetition,  which 
the  papers  stated  to  be  $550.  By  this 
and  other  efforts,  and  chiefly  by  !Mr. 
Everett’s  generous  literary  contributions 
to  the  Ledger,  adding  $10,000,  the  sum 
total  which  he  h.as  secured  to  the  Mount 
Vernon  Fund  is  $68,163.50.  B(*sidea 
this  sum  for  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund, 
Mr.  Everett  has  raised,  since  December, 
1857,  for  different  charitable  institutions, 
by  the  repetition  fifteen  times,  of  a  dis¬ 
course  on  “  Charity  and  Charitable  Insti¬ 
tutions,”  about  $13,600  ;  by  the  repetition 
five  times  of  a  discourse  on  the  “  Early 
days  of  Franklin,”  about  $4000,  and  by 
two  repetitions  of  a  Etilogy  on  the  late 
Thomas  Dowse,  about  $1500,  making  a 
total  of  above  $87,000.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  proceeds  of  seven  repetitions 
of  the  “Washington,”  not  included  in 
the  above  returns,  and  given  for  the 
benefit  of  various  associations,  other  than 
the  “  Ladies’  Mount  Vernon  Fund,”  (four 
of  them  to  immense  audiences,)  the  grand 
total  will  considerably  exceed  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  In  addition  to  all  the  labor 
.and  exh.austion  involved  in  the  repetition 
so  many  times  of  these  different  orations 
in  many  different  places  —  an  amount  of 
labor  in  speaking  in  the  aggregate,  which 
perhaps  no  mind  can  justly  estimate  but 
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the  speaker  himself  —  Mr.  Everett  has  I 
traveled  many  thousand  miles,  written 
above  a  thousand  letters,  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  at  his  own  cost,  not  having 
deducted  a  dollar  from  the  sums  received, 
by  way  of  cotnpensation  or  in  payment  of ' 
expenses.  “  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  j 
due.”  All  honor  to  the  distinguished  , 
man  who  has  achieved  such  an  achieve¬ 
ment.  A  far  greater  honor  to  have  gain- 1 
ed  the  peaceful  conquest  of  a  hundred  j 
thousjind  dollars  in  such  a  cause,  than  to 
have  conquered  a  hundred  thousand  men 
amid  the  carnage  of  battle.  We  hope 
not  to  tread  or  encroach  iqwn  any  of  tlie 
courtesies  to  be  observed  towards  the 
distinguished  |)er8onage  and  the  subject, 
by  making  this  brief  record  on  our  ]»age8 
of  facts  wliich  shed  a  lustre  on  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  furnish  a  chapter  quite  unparallel¬ 
ed  in  its  history. 

In  writing  this  brief  sketch,  we  call  to 
mintl  the  choice  and  valuable  library  of  31  r. 
Everett,  with  its  rich  and  varied  treasures 
of  literature,  science,  and  learning,  which 
we  have  had  the  ]>leasure  of  admiring. 
A  few  words  concerning  it  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  out  of  j»lace  in  this  brief  record. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Farnhatn’s  book  on 
Private  Libraries.  “The  private  libra¬ 
ry  of  Mr.  Everett  is  one  of  the  most  | 
perfect  in  its  arrangement,  and  most  i 
useful  for  a  general  scholar.  The  de- , 
partment  of  international  law,  diphv  ■ 
maey  and  iwlitical  economy,  (to  which  , 
3Ir.  Everett  has  been  led  by  his  pub- , 
lie  duties  to  pay  j)articular  attention,) 
is  well  supplied.  It  contains  the  prin- ' 
cipal  collections  of  treaties,  element¬ 
ary  writers  and  commentators  on  these 
subjects.  In  American  history,  general 
ami  special,  and  in  works  belonging  to 
the  political  progress  of  the  country,  the 
collection  is  full ;  containing  complete  sets 
of  Force’s  Archives,  Gales  and  Seaton’s 
State  j)aper8,  the  Annals  of  Congress, 
the  Congressional  Globe,  Niles’  Register, 
and  numerous  other  works  of  this  cla.ss. 
In  the  department  of  American  literature 
are  found  complete  sets  of  most  of  the 
literary  an<l  scientific  journals  which  have 
been  published  in  the  United  States;  also 
many  of  the  principal  works  in  Ameri¬ 
can  science,  such  as  Wilson,  Audubon, 
Michanx,  Nuttall ;  and  a  very  line  large 
]*n]>er  copy  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
and  the  accompanying  reports.  The  col¬ 
lected  works  of  the  great  American  states¬ 
men,  and  also  of  the  principal  American 


authors  are  in  their  places.  Another  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  library  contains  the  standard 
authors  in  })rose  and  poetry  of  Great 
Britain  —  many  of  those  of  recent  dates 
being  presents  from  the  authors.  Com¬ 
plete  sets  of  the  leading  English  periodi¬ 
cals  are  found  in  this  class,  which  is  also 
well  supplied  in  English  history.  The 
department  of  ancient  literature,  sacred 
and  profane,  contains  cojues  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  the  original  and  other  languages 
—  among  them  a  fine  copy  of  Eliot’s  In¬ 
dian  Bible  —  a  large  number  of  diction¬ 
aries,  cyclopedias  and  grammars,  and  the 
principal  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Tlie 
division  of  modem  languages  is  supplied 
with  the  principal  works  of  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Gemian  standard  writers, 
with  a  few  in  most  of  the  other  languages 
I  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  French 
I  history,  we  notice,  besides  the  more  pop- 
j  ular  authors,  the  great  work  of  L)om 
I  Bouquet —  a  co])y  formerly  belonging  to 
1  Joseph  Bonaparte  —  and  the  Documena 
Inedits,  imblished  under  the  government 
j  of  Louis  Philippe.  There  is  a  copy  ofVol- 
I  taire’s  Historical  Essays  in  several  vol- 
!  nines,  which  fonned  a  part  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  library  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  3Ir  Everett  by  his  nephew,  the 
Prince  Canino.  The  library  also  contains 
a  pretty  large  collection  of  works  in  prac¬ 
tical  theology,  ethics,  and  mental  philo¬ 
sophy. 

“A  few  years  ago  31  r.  Everett  presented 
to  the  city  of  Bo.ston,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  Public  Library,  a  collection  of 
Congressional  documents  and  other  works 
pertaining  to  the  politics  and  history  of 
the  country,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thou.sand  volumes.  The  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  remaining  is  from  seven  to  eight 
,  thousand.  A  separate  apartment  con- 
!  nected  with  the  jtrincipal  library  room 
I  contains  a  largo  collection  of  pamphlets. 

^  They  are  arranged  according  to  subjects 
I  in  above  four  hundred  pamphlet-cases, 

,  and  must  amount  to  five  or  six  thous.and. 

I  This  is  in  addition  to  many  hundreds 
I  which  have  been  separately  bound  up. 
i  A  large  cabinet  is  filled  with  Mr.  Everett’s 
i  manuscripts,  consisting  of  his  own  letter- 
I  books,  diaries,  and  the  letters  of  his  cor- 
i  respondents  —  the  latter  arranged  alpha- 
I  betically  in  port-folio  volumes — the  whole 
{  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  or 
j  forty  volumes.  These  manuscripts  cover 
I  the  entire  period  of  3Ir.  Everett’s  literary 
1  and  public  life.  Among  the  files  of  his 
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correspondence  are  letters  from  a  large 
number  of  the  men  of  eminence  in  this 
country  and  Europe  for  the  forty  last 
years.  There  are  also  a  few  manuscripts 
of  some  antiquity,  among  them  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  original  commis-sions  and 
grants  of  the  Spanish  Crown  to  Columbus, 
substantially  a  duplicate  of  that  preserv¬ 
ed  at  Genoa,  and  published  in  1823. 

The  masked  door,  communicating  with 
one  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  presents  three 
rows  of  imitation-selves,  with  the  titles 
of  the  lost  works  of  ancient  literature  and 
imaginary  French  works,  very  skillfully 
executed. 

“  We  have  thus  taken  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  library  proper.  It  ha.s  been  too 
hasty  and  imperfect  to  give  any  adequate 
view  of  its  treasures.  Before  dismissing 
the  subject  we  may  observe  that  the 
library  room  is  ornamented  with  the  por¬ 
traits  and  busts  of  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  our  own  aud  foreign 
countries.  The  room  being  lofty  and 
wholly  lighted  from  above,  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  show  them  to  advantage,  as  ar¬ 
ranged  —  a  bust  and  a  statue  alternately 
on  the  tops  of  the  cases.  Among  the 
busts  and  portraits  in  the  library  and  the 
adjoining  rooms  are  those  of  Presidents 
Washington  and  J.  Q.  Adams,  Marshall, 
W  ebster.  Clay,  Chaniiing,  Prescott,  Burke, 
Grotius,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Poet  Ro¬ 
gers,  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Brougham  — 
and  several  Cimily  likenesses  by  Copley, 
Stuart,  Powers  and  Healey,  together  with 


a  few  copies  from  the  antique.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  deer-hound  in  marble,  by  Horatio 
Greenough,  guards  the  entrance. 

“  A  few  articles  of  curiosity  are  dis¬ 
tributed  about  the  library  and  adjoining 
rooms.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
im))lement8  and  weapons  of  the  native 
tribes  of  this  continent,  and  of  the  islands 
of  the  l*acific ;  an  ancient  halberd  from 
the  tower  of  London ;  specimens  of  the 
1  stamped  paper  j)repared  under  the  stamp 
act  in  1765  ;  balls  from  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  battle-fields  in  Europe  and  America; 

I  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  U'om  an  ancient 
!  Peruvian  tomb ;  various  local  souvenirs  of 
]  foreign  countries ;  a  small  lock  of  the 
;  hair  of  Na]K)leon  I.,  and  so  forth. 

I  “  The  library  room  itself  is  worthy  of 
inspection.  It  was  added  by  the  owner 
to  his  mansion-house.  It  is  altogether  a 
I  very  striking  one,  and  is  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  double  purj)08c  of  a  libra- 
\  ry  and  a  studv.  In  this  very  room  have 
]  been  prepared  numbers  of  those  orations 
I  and  less  formal  addresses  that  have  charm- 
;  ed  Senates,  alike  with  the  more  mi.scclla- 
I  neons  assemblies  that  have  never  lieard 
our  Cicero  but  M'ith  the  greatest  delight, 
j  If  the  great  orator  has  caught  any  inspir¬ 
ation  more  than  the  subject  and  the  occa- 
I  sion  have  excited,  in  connection  with  his 
I  own  genius,  it  has  come  from  those  speak¬ 
ing  shelves — those  towering  busts — those 
'  animated  faces,  that  look  out  from  the 
I  canva-s,  all  conspiring  to  make  one  elo- 
I  quent.” 


TRIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATHARINE. 


Tm.s  is  the  title  of  the  engraved  print 
which  embellishes  the  present  number  of 
the  EoLBcnc.  It  has  been  carefully  co¬ 
pied  from  Harlow’s  magnificent  painting, 
which  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
artistic  beauty  of  composition  and  execu¬ 
tion.  We  hardly  need  say  how  much  we 
and  our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  rare 
talents  and  skill  of  Mr.  Sartain  for  this 
and  for  other  beautiful  embellishments 
which  enrich  the  Eclwtic. 

This  print  is  full  of  historic  interest.  It 


lifts  the  curtain  before  a  memorable  scene 
of  by-gone  ages.  It  presents  a  group  of 
personages  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
on  the  great  theater  of  the  world.  Their 
names  are  renowned  in  English  history, 
and  their  names  will  live  in  history  as  long 
as  human  history  lasts.  We  bog  to  point 
our  readers  to  the  print  itself,  and  to  the 
leading  [jortraits  which  are  tliere  ])resent- 
ed,  and  add  some  brief  biograpliical 
sketches  by  way  of  explanation. 

Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  seemingly 
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on  her  trial  in  the  enpjravin",  wa.s  the 
first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  the 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 1 
bella,  sovereigns  of  Spain,  and,  of  course, 
aunt  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  She 
was  born  in  1483,  and  when  eighteen  i 
years  old  was  aifianccd  to  Arthur  Prince  I 
of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VH.  She  brought 
her  husband  a  dower  of  200,000  ducats. 
A  few  months  after  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  Arthur  suddenly  sickened  and 
died,  leaving  Catharine  a  virgin  widow, 
as  she  had  occasion,  afterwards,  solemnly 
to  asseverate.  The  avaricious  and  money-  j 
loving  Henry  VH.,  unwilling  to  restore  i 
the  dower  of  Catharine  to  her  parents,  I 
obliged  Henry,  then  only  twelve  years  | 
old,  to  esjtouse  Catharine,  his  brother’s 
widow,  though  he  stoutly  resisted  his  | 
father’s  mandate.  Hut  his  father  created  ! 
him  Prince  of  Wsiles  on  the  occasion,  and 
be  yielded.  Catharine  was  six  years , 
older  than  Henry.  On  the  death  of  his  , 
father,  he  became  King  Henry  VIII.,  i 
April  22,  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  | 
Catharine  was  consummated  in  June  i 
following. 

Catharine  remained  the  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Queen  of  Engl.and,  tM-enty ' 
years  —  was  the  mother  of  three  children 
—  the  first  two,  being  sons,  died  in  in¬ 
fancy,  and  Mary,  the  daughter,  lived  to ' 
be  Queen  of  England.  History  affirms , 
that  the  character  and  deportment  of 
Catharine  were  blameless.  She  went  over 
to  France  M'ith  King  Henry  to  meet  j 
Francis  I.,  when  the  nobility  of  the  two  ' 
countries  displayed  their  magnificences 
Avith  such  j)rofuse  expense,  under  the 
prodigal  arrangements  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  who  w.a8  ma.ster  of  ceremonies  on  j 
the  occ.asion,  that  the  place  of  meeting  j 
gained  the  n.anie  of  “  The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.” 

W e  have  only  room  to  glance  at  a  few 
more  preliminary  facts,  in  order  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  the  scene  i 
and  the  personages  of  the  alleged  trial.  ^ 

Catharine  of  Aragon  had  been  up-  ; 
wards  of  twenty  years  the  wife  of  Henry,  i 
when  his  fancy  for  Anne  Boleyn,  (one  of! 
the  Queen’s  waiting-women,)  made  him  i 
desire  to  be  rid  of  her,  that  ho  might  I 
marry  Anne.  The  pretext  for  obtaining  j 
a  divorce  was,  that  it  hurt  his  conscience 
to  have  for  a  consort  the  AAnfe  of  his  | 
brother,  on  account  of  his  near  relation- 1 
ship,  and  that  although  a  former  Pope  | 


had,  by  a  Bull,  allowed  the  marriage,  he 
denied  the  right  or  authority  of  the 
Papal  |)ower  to  absolve  him.  The  trial- 
scene  represented  in  IlarloAV’s  magnificent 
picture,  is,  therefore,  not  a  trial  of  the 
Queen  for  any  offense,  for  none  Avas  pre¬ 
tended,  but  simply  an  arguing  of  the 
question  of  divorce  on  the  ground  alleged. 
As  Shakspeare  presents  it  —  and  it  is 
Slmkspeare  rather  than  history  that  the 
jucture  illustrates  —  they  are  all  assem¬ 
bled  in  a  Hall  at  Black-Friars.  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  acting  as  judges, 
besides  whom  there  are  present,  the 
King,  Queen,  attendants,  several  bishops, 
noblemen,  officers  of  state,  and  numerous 
officials. 

Tlie  reading  of  the  commission  from 
Rome  having,  at  the  King’s  request,  been 
dispensed  AAuth,  the  scribe,  and  after  him 
the  crier  of  the  court,  repeats  :  “  Henry, 
King  of  England,  come  into  the  court.” 
The  King  ansAvers :  “Here.”  The  Queen  is 
summoned  in  like  form,  but  makes  no 
answer. 

She  rises  from  her  chair,  goes  about  the 
court,  and  coming  to  the  King,  kneels, 
and  then  utters  that  long  and  admirable 
appeal,  with  Avhich  Mrs.  Siddons  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  impress  her  audience  so  pro¬ 
foundly,  when  she  acted  the  part  of 
Catharine,  as  presented  in  the  )»icture. 
Cardinal  Wolsey  ex|)Ostulatcs  on  the 
necdlessness  of  the  appeal,  and  Campeggio 
approves  his  rem.arks,  which  brings  us  to 
the  point  of  time  in  the  illustration.  Here 
is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  dialogue : 

Cath.  Lord  Cardinal — 

To  you  I  speak.  {Pointing  to  WoUey.) 
Mc/acy.  Your  pleasure,  madam ? 

Q.  Cath.  Sir, 

I  was  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  area  queen  (or  long  have  dreamed  so,) 

.  certain 

The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I’ll  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

WoUey.  Be  patient  yet 

Q.  Cath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble ;  nay, 
before. 

Or  (fOd  will  punish  me.  I  do  believe. 

Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy ;  and  make  my  challenge. 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge :  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me — 
You  tender  more  your  person’s  honor,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  That  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here, 

Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  Pope, 

To  bring  my  whole  cause  ’fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judged  by  him.” 

We  only  add,  in  the  words  of  the  his- 
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torian,  that  at  lenj^th  Queen  Catharine 
was  seized  with  a  lingerincf  illness,  which 
at  last  bronght  her  to  the  grave:  she 
died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age, 
1 509.  A  little  before  she  expired,  she  wrote 
a  very  tender  letter  to  the  King ;  in 
which  she  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
/««r  most  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Tlmhand. 
She  told  him,  that  as  the  hour  of  her  death 
was  now  approaching,  she  laid  hold  of 
this  la.st  opportunity  to  inculcate  on  him 
the  importance  of  his  religious  duty,  and 
the  comparative  emptiness  of  all  hTiman 
grandeur  .and  enjoyment :  that  though 
his  fondness  towards  these  perishable  ad¬ 
vantages  had  thrown  her  into  many 


[August, 

calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himself 
much  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  all 
past  injuries,  and  hoped  that  his  pardon 
would  be  ratified  in  heaven :  and  that  she 
had  no  other  request  to  make,  than  to 
recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the  sole 
pledge  of  their  love ;  and  to  crave  his 
protection  for  her  maids  and  servants. 
She  concluded  with  these  tvords :  “  I 
make  this  vote,  that  mine  eyes  desire  you 
above  all  thitigsl'  The  King  w’.os  touch<‘<l 
even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  by  this 
last  tender  proof  of  Catharine’s  affection  ; 
but  Queen  Anne  is  said  to  have  exjwessod 
her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival  beyond 
what  decency  or  humanity  could  permit. 
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Thk  Christian  Graces.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  ' 
2  Peter  1  :  6-12.  By  Joseph  P.  Thoiip8<)?i,  D.D.,  ' 
Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church.  Pafjes  ' 
280.  New-York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould 
A  Lincoln.  1859.  ' 

Is  this  neat  and  choice  volume  of  Lectures,  Dr.  , 
Thompson  has  embodied  many  treasures  of  practi¬ 
cal  religious  thought,  not  only  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  and  instruction  of  his  own  flock,  but  of  many 
others  of  different  denominations,  who  lore  the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word.  Dr.  Thompson  holds 
the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  whose  style  is  easy, 
familiar,  flowing,  and  instructive.  The  title  of  the 
book  is  well  chosen,  and  the  topics  well  presented, 
and  all  inviting  to  a  careful  perusal  of  its  pages. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  had  found  a 
place  in  the  library  of  many  Christians. 

The  Avenger,  a  Narrat^e  ;  and  Other  Paper.s. 
By  Thomas  de  Qcinckt,  Author  of  “  Confessions  of 
an  English  Opium-Eater,”  etc.  Pages  827.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1859. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  name  and  writings  of  De  Quincey,  will 
need  no  labored  commendation  of  this  neat  volume. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  racy  and  pungent  writers  of 
the  age.  His  style  gleams  like  a  glittering  sword, 
«nd  sparkles  like  dew-dr(q>s  on  the  grass  in  the 
morning  sunbeams.  In  this  volume,  De  Quineey 
serves  up  for  the  reader  nine  dishes,  chapters, 
stories,  or  papers,  exceedingly  varied  in  their  cha¬ 
racter.  They  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 


The  Life  of  General  Garibaldi,  written  by 
himself.  With  Sketches  of  his  Companions  in 
Arma  Translated  by  his  Friend  ana  Admirer, 
Theodore  Dwight.  Embellished  with  a  fine  Por¬ 
trait  engraved  on  steel.  New-York.  Pages  820. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.  1869. 

The  name  of  Garibaldi  has  become  renowned 
over  the  civilized  world,  and  it  needs  only  the 
bare  announcement  of  a  volume  containing  the 
I  marvelous  incidents  of  his  life  to  excite  an  interest 
!  in  the  public  mind  to  read  it.  The  book  is  a  very 
I  timely  issue  from  the  press  of  Barnes  and  Cotii{>any, 
I  and  the  edition  ought  soon  to  be  exhausted  from 
'  the  interest  awakened  in  his  deeds  of  bravery  in 
the  present  war-struggle  in  Italy. 

;  The  Bible  in  the  Levant  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Let- 
I  ters  of  the  Kev.  C.  N.  Righter,  Agent  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  Bible  Society  in  the  Levant  By  Saiiitel 
i  1ren.eus  Prime,  i).D.  Pages  836.  New-York: 
I  Sheldon  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1869. 

As  Dr.  Prime,  with  his  keen,  observing  eye,  was 
tlie  personal  friend  and  fellow-traveler  of  the 
noble-hearted  and  lamented  Righter,  it  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  he  would  make  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  rare  interest.  He  has  done  so.  It  is  a 
rich  addition  to  our  religious  biography.  The 
friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  the  Levant  will  thank 
Dr.  Prime  fur  this  choice  volume.  It  should  be 
read  by  multitudes,  particularly  by  j'oung  men 
who  have  an  important  part  to  act  in  the  world 
j  and  ought  to  be  active  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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ScmiEK  PiCTUM*  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO  VENICE. 

By  Henbt  M.  Field,  author  of  the  “  Irish  Confed¬ 
erates  and  the  Rebellion  of  n98.”  Pages  291. 
New-York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Boston:  Gould  A 
Lincoln.  1859. 

Tiikee  is  a  luxury  in  foreign  travel  and  personal 
Inspection  of  oriental  lands,  cities,  localities,  rich 
in  historic  associations.  And  next  after  the  per¬ 
sonal  cnjoj-ment  of  such  luxuries  is  the  perusal  of 
•well-written  and  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes, 
’cities,  and  countries.  8ucWre  the  Summer  Pic¬ 
tures.  Mr.  Field  is  an  accomplished  traveler,  a 
good  ob8«‘rvcr,  and  a  graceful  and  pleasing  writer. 
Ilis  pen  has  traced  pleasant  “  pictures”  all  along 
his  summer  journey.  Tlie  reader  of  this  book  can 
borrow  his  eye-glasses  and  through  them  gn*e  in¬ 
structively  at  the  scenes  and  objects  which  he 
describes.  These  Summer  Pictures  were  gilded 
by  the  presence  of  his  accomplished  lady,  his 
traveling  companion,  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
literature  and  languages  of  Europe,  imitarting  a 
vivid  coloring  to  the  scenes  through  which  they 
passed.  We  wisli  all  readers  of  Mr.  Field’s  in¬ 
structive  )>ook  a  pleasant  excursion  among  the 
“  summer  pictures.’’ 

Tilth  is  Evert  Thing:  A  Talk  rom  Young  Per¬ 
sons.  By  Mrs.  Thomas  Gkldart.  First  American 
from  the  third  London  edition.  Pages  171.  New- 
York:  Sheldon  A  Co.  1869. 

This  neat  little  volume  is  a  gem  sparkling  with 
truths  and  sentiments  scattered  over  its  pages, 
alike  interesting  and  instructive.  It  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  the  younger 
members  of  families.  "  George,”  said  our  great 
Washington,  when  a  boy,  to  his  father,  “  George 
can  not  tell  a  lie,”  which  endeared  him  to  his 
father  more  than  any  thing  he  ever  said.  We 
commend  the  volume  to  the  perusal  of  all. 

Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters.  By  Mrs. 
.Tameson  :  from  the  tenth  English  edition.  Pages 
S52.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1859. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  cabinet  series  in 
its  neat  dress  of  blue  and  gold,  in  the  uniform 
style  in  •which  the  publishers  have  placed  before 
the  rending  public  so  many  choice  works.  Tlie 
matter  on  the  {utgesof  the  letter-press  is  both  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive — introducing  the  reader  to 
those  immortal  artists  whose  works  enrich  and 
adorn  the  great  galleries  of  Italy  and  the  world. 

Sttihes,  Stories,  and  Memoirs.  By  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son,  author  of  “  Characteristics  of  Women,”  etc. 
Pages  408.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1869. 

Tins  neat  cabinet  volume  is  made  up  of  twenty 
studies,  or  papers  of  varied  interest  and  subjects, 
both  literary’  and  biographical  —  four  tales  and 
three  memoirs.  Tliey  are  all  literary  gems,  well- 
suited  to  sparkle  in  any  library  of  choice  reading. 
The  volume  is  attractive  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  literary  taste. 

Instantaneous  Piiotogratoy. — A  lecture  was 
delivered  lately,  at  No.  6,  Hajrmarket,  by  Mr. 
Skaife,  of  Vanburgh  House,  Blackheath,  upon  a 
new  method  of  employing  the  art  of  photography. 
Several  months  ago,  ns  wo  have  already  noticed, 
Mr  Skaife  was  led  to  undertake  some  experiments 


I  in  relation  to  the  velocity  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
I  the  jmseibility  of  using  photographic  means  for 
I  registering  the  character  of  the  motion.  Hie  phe- 
I  nomcna  presented  were  of  a  novel  and  peculiar 
'  kind ;  and  they  suggested  the  idea  of  a  practical 
I  application.  In  the  narrow  compass  of  some  four 
'  iuches,  Mr.  Skaife  has  resumed  an  entire  photo- 
\  grajihic  apparatus,  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
j  hand,  and  which,  working  by  means  of  a  trigger, 
can  be  used  with  case  and  certainty.  Mr.  Skaife 
j  has  denominated  his  instrument  the  pistol-camera, 

I  and  the  value  of  it  will  speedily  be  seen  in  various 
1  ways.  Tlie  weapon  is  leveled  at  an  object,  and  a 
microscopic  photograph  is  taken  on  the  instant. 
Thus  the  scout  may  photograph  a  hostile  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  microscope  discloses  the  jiosition  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  mariner  at  sea  can  hoist  the 
I  machine  to  the  very  vane  at  topof  the  mast,  and 
I  photograph  the  view  around.  The  traveling  stu- 
:  dent  of  natural  history  can  photograph  the  wild- 
j  est  roebuck,  the  fiercest  lion,  the  most  sudden 
j  meteor,  the  most  inaccessible  rock.  The  watch¬ 
man  can  photograph  the  criminal  Jlagrante  delicto. 
The  instrument  may  be  made  the  means  of  do¬ 
mestic  discipline  or  endearment,  the  sjioiled  child 
being  shown  “  how  it  looks  when  it  is  cross 
while  the  enchanted  suitor  can  catch  the  sweetest 
aspect  of  assent,  and  immortalize  it  for  future  re¬ 
ference.  Indeed,  the  effect  of  the  discovery  can 
Scarcely  be  estimated  to  its  full  extent,  socially  or 
practically. — Spectator. 

Garibaldi  and  his  Vow. — ^Thore  can  bo  no 
doubt  that  some  light  cloud  has  arisen  to  overshadow 
1  the  splendor  of  the  receptions  at  Milan.  True  to 
his  vow,  Garibaldi  would  not  consent  to  remain  in 
the  city  while  the  French  were  in  occupation.  In 
vain  the  King  of  Sardinia,  that  jolly  cosmopolite, 
essayed  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  presence  of  the 
whole  French  army  was  not  so  dangerous  as  that  of 
a  single  priest.  The  chicitain  had  made  up  his 
I  mind  never  to  trust  to  expressions  or  asseverations, 

I  however  solemn,  made  from  the  lips  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  consequently  declared  to  the  King  that  until  he 
could  forget  the  fake  French  Republicans  in  Repub¬ 
lican  Rome,  he  could  never  consent  to  treat  the 
I  French  as  a  serious  people.  The  prejudice  seems 
I  really  to  have  acted  upon  Garibaldi’s  mind  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  for  even  the  French  corre¬ 
spondents  fh>m  Milan  notice  the  unaccountable  fancy 
which  led  the  patriot  to  take  up  bis  residence,  during 
the  few  short  hours  he  remained  there,  just  outsiito 
the  town,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  supplications  of  his 
I  friends,  and  the  offers  of  hospitality  made  by  the 
first  familiee  in  Milan. 

I 

j  An  Egyptian  Museum. — ^The  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
I  has  ordered  that  henceforth  the  historical  monuments 
which  exists  in  Egypt  shall  be  preserved,  and  tliat 
I  a  museum  shall  be  established  for  the  reception  of 
the  movable  antiquities  which  may  be  discovered. 
He  has  charged  M.  Mariette,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  antiquarian  researches  in  Egypt,  to 
take  measures,  as  aiready  stated,  for  carrying  out 
these  objecta  Already  has  the  clearing  away  of 
the  rubblsli  which  surrounds  certain  monuments 
commenced,  and  amongst  those  monuments  is  the 
temple  at  Edfou.  As  to  the  museum,  it  is  said  that 
M.  Mariette  proposes  to  establish  it  in  a  large  temple 
discovered  by  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great 
pyramid. 
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Battle  of  Cavrana. — Tlie  London  Ttnui  of 
June  26th,  says:  ‘‘Tlus  crowning  victory,  as  it 
is  reported  to  be,  has  won  over  luany  to  the  Im- 
]>erial  cause — for  there  are  or  were  many  Legiti¬ 
mists  here — and  created  a  general  confidence  in 
the  Emperor  that  was  not  to  be  expected,  and 
which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  witnessed  since 
the  days  of  his  uncle.  Tlie  marvelously  ra^>id 
successA-s  of  his  Majesty  have  invested  him  with 
the  jtrestige  of  military  glory — all  that  was  want¬ 
ing,  it  was  said,  to  rivet  hU  hold  upon  tlie  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  tlie  nation.  It  is  universally  be¬ 
lieved — and  certainly  with  every  apjiearance  of 
truth  when  the  blunders  of  tlie  Crimea  are  remem¬ 
bered — that  the  admirable  and  faultless  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  French  advance  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians  from  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  have 
been  due  entirely  to  the  EmptTor.  To  his  unceas¬ 
ing  supervision,  even  of  the  minutest  details,  and 
to  hU  strategical  knowledge,  France  is  believed  to 
be  indebUnl  for  her  recent  victories.  An  individ¬ 
ual  who  had  the  indiscretion  to  say  in  public  that 
*  it  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  Emperor, 
but  it  was  his  Generals  who  devised  the  plans  and 
gained  the  victory,’  was  silenced  in  a  manner  he 
little  anticipated.  However  great  may  be  the  na¬ 
tional  pem/iatU  for  dinigremeut,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  detract  from  the  Eni|H‘ror‘B 
credit,  to  which  he  is  held  to  be  fairly  entitled. 
It  is  certainly  a  marvelous  instance  in  the  history 
of  military  operations  for  a  commander  who  pre¬ 
viously  never  witnessed  a  shot  fired  in  earnest, 
nor  hud  the  slightest  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  war,  whose  whole  knowledge  of  military 
strategy  has  been  derived  from  b«)okB — it  is  mar¬ 
velous,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all  existing 
ideas,  to  see  him  defeat  the  highly-educated  and 
practiced  veterans  of  the  Austrian  armies  when 
fairly  matched,  and  command  the  generals  of  the 
First  Napoleou  as  well  as  the  celebrities  of  African 
cam|)aigna 

“  Besides  the  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  success, 
there  is  a  vague  sentiment  of  surprise  and  aston¬ 
ishment  which  gradually  merges  into  unlimited 
confidence,  and  resuscitates  a  belief  in  the  star  or 
destiny  of  the  Bona|>artc8  to  such  a  degree  that 
were  tiie  Emperor  to  declare  war  against  England 
to-morrow,  he  would  liave  the  cordial  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  of  the  nation,  with  but  numerically 
insignificant  exceptions." 

Racks  axt)  Religioks. — The  whole  North-Ameri- 
can  continent  has  only  36  millions  of  inhabitants, 
hardly  as  much  as  France  or  Austria.  The  whole 
of  Central  and  South- America  has  only  23  millions ; 
leas,  then,  than  Italy.  European  Russia,  witti  its60 
milUous,  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Polynesia  together.  Mure  people  live  in 
London  than  in  all  Australia  and  Polynesia.  China 
proper  has  more  inhabitants  than  America,  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  Africa  together;  and  India  has  nearly  three 
times  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  ni  tlie  new 
world.  The  result  is,  that  our  planet  bears  1288 
millions  of  mankind,  of  which  sum  total  522  mil¬ 
lions  belong  to  the  Mongolian,  369  millions  to  the 
Caucasian,  2U0  millions  to  the  Malayan,  196  millious 
to  the  Ethiopian,  and  1  million  to  the  American 
race.  Divided  according  to  their  confessions,  there 
are  335  millions  of  Christians,  6  millions  of  Jews, 
60U  millious  belonging  to  Asiatic  religions,  160  mil¬ 
lious  to  Mohammedauism,  and  200  c^lions  of  hea¬ 
thens. 
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The  Wild  Ilonss  or  thb  Prairies. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Azara,  those  magnificent  troops  of  insurgent 
horses  [AUzadoa  is  the  Spanish  term)  which  have 
become  wild  in  the  plains  of  America,  to  the  south 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  sometimes  amount  to 
10,000  individuals.  Preceded  by  videttes  and  de¬ 
tached  skirmishers,  they  advance  in  a  close  column 
so  broad  and  dense  that  nothing  can  break  through 
it  If  a  traveling  cantvan  or  a  body  of  cavalry  is 
seen  approaching,  the  leaders  of  the  wild  horses 
advance  upon  rccounoisiince^  and  then,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  movements  of  tlie  chief)  the  entire 
body  passes  at  a  gallop  to  the  left  or  riglit,  inviting, 
at  the  some  time,  by  a  deep,  prolong^ed  neighing,  the 
domestic  horses  to  desertion.  These  often  join  the 
“rebel  host"  and  are  said  never  voluntarily  to  sub¬ 
mit  themselves  again  to  man’s  dominion. — A«cyc/o- 
patdia  Brilannica — Xew  Edition. 

The  south  portal  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  is 
now  so  far  completed  that  the  scaffolding  can  be 
removal  in  a  few  days,  when  this  decorated  archi¬ 
tectural  structure  will  bo  seen  in  its  full  beauty 
and  imposing  features  by  the  complete  restoration, 
according  to  the  original  design,  of  tliat  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  imposing  structure. 

Os  the  seventh  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  late 
Emperor  Nicholas,  tlie  aolenin  uncovering  of  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  will  take  place 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  an  equestrian  statue,  rep- 
resA'nting  the  Flmpcror  in  the  uniform  of  his  first 
regiment,  the  silver  double  eagle  on  his  heliuet. 
The  sculptor  is  Baron  von  Clodt. 

E.voRiiouB  Siege  Preparations. — A  naval  expe¬ 
dition,  possessing  immeiise  means  of  destruction,  is 
on  the  way  to  Venice.  120  fiat-bottomed  boats, 
sheeted  with  iron  and  armed  with  rifled  cannon, 
arc,  it  is  said,  to  .ascend  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  If 
Venice  falls,  Uie  fleet  may  land  a  corps  d'armie  on 
the  .\digo  and  take  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  while 
tlie  land  army  attacks  tlieui  in  front.  There  are 
also  in  Tuscany  French  troops  which  will  at  an  ap¬ 
pointed  day  appear  on  a  given  point. 

Tub  Sukkkn  Shii>«  at  Sebastopou — Advices 
from  iSebostopol  stale  that  28  vessels — brigs,  schoo¬ 
ners,  and  lately  one  corvette  of  18  guns — have  been 
successfully  raised;  of  the  28  vessels,  15  have  been 
raised  whole,  and  with  the  hulls  in  very  fair  condi¬ 
tion;  the  others  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  taken 
out  iu  that  condition ;  but  even  in  Uiis  latter  case 
the  copper  bolts,  sheathing,  and  the  timber  pay  for 
tlie  expense  of  raising.  The  wrecks  find  a  ready 
sale  on  the  spot,  or  ore  sent  to  Odessa  and  Con¬ 
stantinople.  There  are  about  thirty-two  Americans 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  Russians  employed  on  tlie 
works. 

The  late  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to 
Jerusalem  bos  had  the  result  of  effectuating  a  truce 
between  the  ever-squabbling  Greeks  and  Latins 
over  the  Holy  Sepulclire.  This  is  a  new  symptom 
of  good  understanding  between  Rassia  and  France. 
The  cupola  of  the  churclx  now  a  ruinous  structure, 
is  to  be  repaired  sft  tlie  joint  expense  of  butli  Gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  hours  of  separate  worship  are 
agreed  on  so  as  to  keep  the  peace. 

Is  the  funeral  cortege  of  Prince  Metternich  there 
were  nearly  five  hundred  carriages. 
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Arrivai,  or  THE  PBTvcnw  FREDERirK  William.  ) 
— Osborne,  M«y  22. — Her  Majesty,  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort,  and  the  Royal  Family  croes^  over  from  Gos¬ 
port  In  the  Fairy  yesterday,  (Sunday,)  and  were 
joined  on  the  passage  to  Osborne  by  the  Princess 
Frederick  William,  wlio  arrived  in  the  royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Al^rt,  which  had  proceeded  to 
Antwerp  to  fetch  her  royal  highness  and  suite.  Th  > 
Princess  came  on  board  the  Fairy  immediately,  and 
accompanied  her  Majesty  to  Osborne,  where  the 
royal  party  arrived  at  two  o’clock.  Princess  Fred¬ 
erick  William  will  remain  about  a  week  or  ten  days 
on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty.  Prince  Frederick  William 
is  unavoidably  detained  in  Prussia  by  his  duties 
under  present  circumstances.  Count  and  Countess 
Perponcher  are  in  attendance  on  the  Princess. 

Death  or  Prince  Metternich. — The  death  of 
the  Prince  Metternich  at  the  very  time  when  the 
sword  of  a  Ronaparte  hangs  over  Italv,  and  the 
Treaties  of  Vienna  are  being  weighed  in  the  lail- 
ance,  might  in  an  age  of  superstition  t>e  regarded 
as  a  solemn  portent.  In  the  age  of  railroads  and 
electric  telegraphs  it  must  I>e  recordeil  simply  as 
a  coincidence  which  acute  historians  may  centu¬ 
ries  hereafter  regard  as  too  symmetrical  to  be 
true. 

Clement  Wenceslas  Metternich  wasltorn  at  Cob- 
lentz  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1778,  so  that  when  he 
died  he  had  completed  his  eighty-sixth  year.  His 
ancestors  had  been  distinguished  in  the  warsof  the 
Empire  against  the  Turks ;  hU  family  had  given 
mure  than  one  Elector  to  the  Archbishoprics  of 
Mayence  and  Treves  ^  and  his  father,  the  Count 
Metternich,  had  obtained  some  reputation  as  aldi 
plomatist  and  as  the  associate  of  Kaunitz.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  Metternich  entered  the  University 
of  Strasbourg,  where  he  had  for  bis  fellow-stu¬ 
dent,  Itenjamin  Constant,  and  from  which,  two 
years  afterwards,  he  removed  to  Mayence  in  order 
to  complete  his  studies. 

In  1790  he  ma4le  his  first  public  appearance  as 
master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Leo{>old  II.;  and  in  1794,  after  a  short 
visit  to  England,  he  was  attached  to  the  Austrian 
Emliassy  at  the  Hague,  in  the  following  year  mar¬ 
rying  the  heiress  of  his  father’s  friend,  Kaunitz. 
■fhus  far  he  was  but  serving  his  apprenticeship  in 
diplomacy.  He  first  came  into  notice  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  jURta<lt,  where  he  represented  the  West¬ 
phalian  nobility,  after  which  he  accompanied  j 
Count  Stadion  to  St.  Petersburg,  (1801,)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Dresden,  then 
(1808-4)  proceeded  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  tlie  arrangement 
of  that  well-known  coalition  which  was  dissolved 
by  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  and  at  length,  after 
the  peace  of  Preshurg,  was  selected  for  the  most 
imjK>rtant  diplomatic  appointment  in  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor — that  of  Austrian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Napoleon. 

The  rise  of  the  young  ambassador  had  been  un¬ 
usually  rapid,  and  the  French  Emperor  greeted 
him  with  the  remark ;  “You  are  very  young  to 
represent  so  powerful  a  monarchy.”  “  Your  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  not  older  at  Austerlitz,’”  re{>lied  Metter¬ 
nich,  with  a  slight  exaggeration  which  could  not 
make  the  compliment  less  acceptable ;  and  indeed, 

oung  as  he  was,  he  exhibited  an  address  and  a 

nowledge  before  which  Napoleon  might  bluster, 
but  of  which  be  could  never  get  the  better.  In 


Metternich  all  the  arte  of  society  had  been  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  highest  degree — his  conversation  bril¬ 
liant  and  inexhaustible,  his  manners  most  easy  and 
graceful,  his  flattery  delicate  and  insinuating. 

Without  much  ardor,  with  very  limited  sympa¬ 
thies,  with  no  deep  convictions,  he  had  a  clear 
head  and  a  firm  hand;  he  could  keep  his  own  se¬ 
cret,  and  he  could  worm  out  the  secrets  of  others; 
and,  making  himself  the  most  agreeable  man  in 
the  world,  he  plotted  in  the  midst  of  smiles,  ma¬ 
neuvered  in  a  oanee,  and  struck  the  hardest  when 
he  seemed  to  yield  the  most.  He  managed  with 
so  much  ability  that  when  tlie  war  broke  out  in 
1809,  and  he  had  to  return  to  the  Austrian  Court, 
which  was  seeking  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Co¬ 
morn,  he  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  as  the  successor  to  Count  Stadion. 

It  was  during  his  tenufe  of  office  that  he  struck 
out  tlie  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Prince  Napo¬ 
leon  and  an  Austrian  Archduchess  as  a  means  of 
purchasing  a  respite  for  the  empire.  He  con¬ 
ducted  the  negotiations  with  Champagny ;  Napo¬ 
leon  was  divorced  from  Josephine;  and  Metter¬ 
nich  escorted  Marie  Louise  to  Paris.  It  was  but 
an  expedient;  it  was  a  humiliating  sacrifice,  which 
could  not  be  a  permanent  settlement;  and  in  1813, 
after  the  great  French  catastrophe  in  Russia,  war 
was  again  formally  declared  by  Austria  against 
I  France.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  grand 
I  alliance  was  signed  at  Toeplitz,  and  on  the  field  of 
Leipzig,  Metternich  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  of  the  Empire. 

In  the  subsecpient  conferences  and  treaties  the 
newly-created  prince  took  a  very  prominent  part, 

1  and  be  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  behalf  of 
'  Austria.  He  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  received  the  honors  of  a  doctor’s  hood 
j  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  'Tills  is  worth 
mentioning,  as  we  believe  it  is  the  only  honor 
which  he  received  from  this  country.  He  who  re¬ 
ceived  decorations  from  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
obtained  none  from  the  English  Court.  The  only 
very  celebrated  orders  to  wliich  he  could  not  tioast 
that  lie  belonged  were  the  orders  of  the  Bath  and 
of  the  Garter. 

When  the  Congn'vss  of  Vienna  was  opened,  Met- 
temich,  then  in  his  forty-second  year,  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  and 
this  presidency  in  the  Congress  may  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  an  ascendency,  which  from  this  time,  be 
exerted  for  many  years  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  .  Metternich  early  penetrated  the  cha¬ 

racter  of  Louis  Philippe ;  saw  that  his  influence 
would  not  be  exerted  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
of  Austria  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  troops  to 
Italy  to  crush  every  symptom  of  popular  liberty, 
while  throughout  the  lesser  States  of  Europe,  he 
;  brought  the  whole  weight  of  his  power  into  play 
I  for  the  same  end — the  repression  of  pojuilar  as- 
I  pirations  and  the  destruction  of  national  independ¬ 
ence. 

I  The  game  which  he  thus  played  has  not  Iieen 
i  very  successful :  but  least  of  all  has  it  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  empire  the  affairs  of  which  Metter- 
.  nich  iiimself  administered.  Composed  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  races,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  was 
,  unutterably  unable  to  weld  them  into  a  unity,  and 
I  he  was  not  capable  even  of  ontrooting  a  deep 
I  disaffection  which  is  the  natural  result  of  baffled 
'  hopes  and  wasted  energies, 
j  The  day  of  retribution  came.  In  1847  Cardi- 
I  nal  Ferretti  ascended  the  Papal  throne.  Pio  Nono 
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Hm  since  proved  of  what  metal  he  is  made,  and 
we  do  not  stay  to  criticise  his  conduct.  But  his 
professions  on  assuming  the  tiara,  it  is  well  known, 
aroused  all  Italy,  called  forth  the  cry  of  national 
independence,  and  effectually  shook  the  Austrian 
influence  througliout  the  peninsula.  Tlien  came 
the  third  French  revolution  that  overturned  for  a 
time  half  the  thrones  of  Europe.  At  Vienna,  too, 
the  shock  was  felt.  Tlie  government  fell,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  Metteruich,  who  maintained 
his  state  policy  to  the  last. 

A  deputation  of  citizens  made  their  complaints 
to  the  Archduke  John,  who  calmed  them  by  t>ro- 
mising,  first  of  all,  the  resignation  of  the  Chan-  1 
cellor.  Out  came  the  Prince  Metternich  from  the  { 
next  room  where  the  ministers  had  assembled  to  j 
deliberate,  and  with  all  the  tenacity  of  age — the  ^ 
tenacity  of  a  minister  who  had  directed  the  affairs  • 
of  the  empire  for  some  forty  years,  exclaimed :  “  I 
will  not  resign,  gentlemen,  I  will  not  resign.”  | 
Archduke  John,  without  replying  to  the  Chancel-  I 
lor,  sitnply  repeated  his  statement :  “  I  have  al-  j 
ready  told  j'ou.  Prince  Metternich  resigns.” 

“  W'hat,  is  this  the  return  I  get  for  my  fifty  j-ears’ 
services?"  he  said,  and  the  next  day  he  left  the 
city  with  an  escort  of  cavalry.  I 

lie  came  to  England,  and  here  remained  till  the  j 
old  state  of  things  began  to  return.  Not  till  1851  I 
did  he  venture  to  appear  again  at  Vienna,  but  in  I 
the  autumn  of  tliat  year  he  made  a  sort  of  royal  j 
progress  to  his  palace  in  the  Rennweg.  The  old  | 
man  was  never  again  asked  to  undertake  the  cares  j 
of  office.  He  held  such  a  position  in  society  as  | 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  his  latter  days  held  in  I 
this  country ;  and  his  advice  was  often  taken  in  | 
affairs  of  state,  but  really  hU  power  was  gone,  and 
many  among  us  perha}>8  may  be  surprised  to  i 
learn  that  the  renowned  statesman  liad  lived  un-  { 
til  now.  Renowned  rather  than  great,  clever 
rather  than  wise,  venerated  more  for  his  age  than  ' 
for  his  power,  admired  but  not  lament^ — the  j 
oldest  courtier  in  Europe  has  passed  away. — Lon-  j 
don  Times.  | 

Lmm  FBOM  Prof.  0.  M.  MrrcnEL.  —  At  the  i 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  Trustees,  and  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  many  personal  friends,  I  have  con-  ; 
Rented  to  assume  Uie  direction  of  the  Dudley  Ob-  i 
servatory. 

I  must  retain,  for  the  present,  the  charge  of  the  | 
institution  with  which  I  have  been  fur  many  years  i 
connected ;  and  hence  my  hesitation  in  accepting 
a  trust  which  would  require  me  to  divide  my  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  with  special  plea¬ 
sure  that  I  announce  that  Dr.  Brunnow  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  Associate-Director  of  the 
Dudley  Obeervatorv. 

Dr.  Brunnow  will  have  the  charge  of  the  01- 
cott  Meridian  Circle,  and  will  bring  the  instrument 
into  immediate  activity.  It  is  his  intention  to  de¬ 
vote  it  specifically  to  a  new  determination  of  the 
stars  of  Bradley’s  Catalogue,  and  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  certain  asteroids,  which,  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  may  require  high  optical  power. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  work,  the  Circle  will  j 
be  employed  to  determine,  with  all  precision,  the 
places  of  certain  stars  to  be  used  hereafter  in  tone 
observations,  which  will  be  commenced  so  soon  at 
tlie  new  Transit  can  be  mounted. 

I  have  long  l>een  engaged  in  preparing  new  and  ' 
delicate  methods  of  fixing,  differentially,  the  placet  j 
of  stars  In  right  ascension  and  declination.  The  I 


apparatus  has  now  been  tested  fur  five  years  in  its 
present  form,  at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory,  and 
gives  promise  of  admirable  performance  when 
used  in  cunnecUon  with  instruments  to  which  it  it 
adapted. 

It  is  intended  to  mount  two  Transits  of  equal 
size  and  power,  the  one  in  the  Dudley,  the  other 
in  the  Cincinnati  Observatory ;  to  each  of  which 
the  new  declinometer  and  electro-magnetic  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  attached.  Witli  these  two  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  able  observers,  I  hope  to 
commence  the  execution  of  a  long-cherished  plan, 
involving  the  formation  of  a  Great  t'atalogue  of 
Stars  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude  inclusive,  by 
sa  eeping  the  heavens  in  zones.  Should  the  new 
methods  prove  as  rapid  and  delicate  as  experi¬ 
ment  has  thus  far  shown  them  to  be,  this  work 
will  advance  with  extraordinary  rapidity  under 
the  combined  action  of  the  two  Observatories.  It 
is  intended  to  verify  each  by  the  other,  as  the 
same  zones  will  be  swept  at  tlie  same  time  by  the 
two  instruments. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  tliat  the 
Cincinnati  Observatory,  which  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  has  been  dejiendent  solely  on  my  oan  indi¬ 
vidual  efforts  fur  its  support,  is  soon  to  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  foundation,  and  will  be  endowed 
with  an  income,  small  indeed,  but  sufficient,  under 
economical  management,  to  ]iay  its  current  ex- 
(lenses  and  keep  two  able  assistants  in  constant 
activity.  U.  M.  Mitchku 

CinciuHoti  Observatory, 

May,  1859. 

Jubilee  of  the  Rotal  Auademt  or  Sciences  at 
Hunicu.  —  Within  less  than  a  year  Munich  has 
witnessed  three  grand  “jubilees,”  as  such  celebra¬ 
tions  are — not  quite  correctly — called.  Last  sum¬ 
mer  there  was  the  great  Fine- Art  Exhibition,  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Academy  of  Art.  Following  that 
was  the  festival  of  the  seven  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  city  itself,  which  surpassed  in  splendor 
every  thing  of  the  kind  yet  seen  in  Germany.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  festival  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  which  is  illustrated  by  our  engravings, 
not  to  fall  short  of  such  a  display,  being  cramped 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  and  not  open 
to  hearing  and  seeing  in  the  public  streets ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  combined  auspices  of  his  Majesty 
himself,  Uie  Academy,  and  the  Coiqioration  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  the  jubilee  was  brilliant,  earnest,  and  excit- 
in^and  went  off  with  very  great  ielat. 

%e  celebration  began  with  religious  services 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Michael,  and  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  church ;  and  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  March 
orations  were  delivered  in  the  handsomely-deco¬ 
rated  library  of  the  Academy,  before  a  splendid 
audience,  embracing  royalty,  nobility,  military, 
clergy,  and  members  of  the  Government.  After 
this,  a  play  of  Terence  and  a  play  of  Sophocles 
were  repre^nted,  and  one  hundred  and  six  guests 
sat  down  to  a  feast  at  the  royal  table.  So  far,  all 
was  classic,  and  what  we  English  call  “select;” 
but  now  the  great  life  of  Munich  at  large  was  to 
participate  in  these  glories,  and  make  itself  happy 
(says  a  German  account,  with  a  naiveti  truly  ae- 
lightful)  “  with  its  gloat  of  good  beer,  its  jest,  its 
music,  and  its  song.”  And  the  people  of  Munich 
really  had  their  fling.  The  Town  Hall  was  gayly 
decorated,  and  besides  seven  chandeliers,  with 
more  than  800  jets  of  gas,  200  branch  candlesticks 
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decked  the  tables.  All  around  were  rare  plants, 
rare  flowers,  and  rarer  statues  and  pictures ;  and 
there  were  musie  and  song,  each  the  first  of  its 
class.  By  7  o’clock  every  chair  was  occupied,  and 
the  “  business”  of  the  evening  began  in  right  good 
German  earnest.  Between  and  after  tlie  appro- 
driate  toasts  there  was  singing,  and  “  Gaudeamus 
igitur”  was  of  course  nut  forgotten,  and  no  doubt 
woke  up  the  usual  youthful  memories  At  10 
o’clock  “  suddenly”  appeared  four  stalwart  fellows, 
bearing  on  their  shoulders — “  enthroning  there,” 
says  our  German  friend — an  enormous  tun,  vat,  or 
vessel,  set  round  with  garlands  of  roses,  and  full 
of  a  liquor  dear  to  the  Teuton.  Tlie  band  struck 
up  a  march,  and  the  four  men  strode  around  the 
hall  in  step,  accompanied  by  four  pretty  damsels, 
who  “had  their  hands  quite  full  in  ladling  out  the 
roj'al  stuff”  to  the  eager  applicants,  who  nearly 
trod  their  toes  off.  “  Right  soon,”  says  our  Ger¬ 
man  friend,  “  was  the  vat  clean  empty.”  And 
who  can  not  guess  what  followed?  The  everlast¬ 
ing  lay,  “  What  is  the  German’s  fatherland  ?”  was 
sung  ill  universal  chorus,  which  “  echoed  from  the 
hall  far,  far  out  in  the  distance  and  the  stilly 
night;  and  after  “the  other  toasts”  the  jollity  was 
bravely  kept  up,  “  not  later  than  the  moderate 
hour  of  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

W e  like  our  German  friends ;  they  know  how 
to  turn  an  art-festival  into  a  heart-festival ;  and 
our  corres|>ondeut  is  no  doubt  right  in  his  belief 
that  the  foreigners  who  were  present  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  celebration  all  their  lives  with  pleasure. 

Address  of  the  Mii.anesr  to  the  Emperor. — ^The 
Moniteur  publishes  the  following  address  from  the 
municipality  of  Milan  to  the  Emperor: 

Sire:  Tlie  C!ommunal  Council  of  the  City  of 
Milan  has  held  this  very  day  an  extraordinary  sit¬ 
ting,  at  which  it  has  decided  by  acclamation  that 
the  mui.icipal  body  should  present  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Najxdcon  III.  an  address  expressing 
the  ardent  gratitude  of  the  country  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  towards  the  ^eat  work  of  Italy’s 
deliverance.  Hire,  the  municipal  body  regards  it¬ 
self  as  most  honored  by  so  high  a  commission,  but 
it  knows  how  powerless  words  arc  to  discharge  it. 
In  a  speech,  the  magnanimous  sentiments  of  which 
were  admired  by  all,  but  to  which  the  Italians 
listened  with  religious  joy,  and  knew  how  to  en- 
terpret  as  a  splendid  augury,  your  Majesty  said 
that  you  relied  on  the  judgment  of  posterity. 

Sire,  the  judgment  on  the  hallowed  motives  of 
the  war  undertaken  by  your  Majesty,  in  concert 
with  the  King  Victor  Emanuel  11.,  is  henceforth 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  civilised 
Europe ;  and  the  names  of  Montebello,  I’alestro, 
and  Magenta  belong  to  history  already.  But  if, 
on  the  day  of  liattle,  the  greatness  of  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  plans,  hardly  equaled  by  the  heroism  of  your 
soldiers,  makes  us  sure  of  victory,  we  can  only  de- 

tdore  bitterly  the  day  after  the  loss  of  so  many 
•rave  men,  who  followed  you  to  the  field  of  honor. 
The  names  of  the  Generals  Beuret,  Cler,  Espi- 
nasse,  and  of  so  many  heroes  prematurely  fallen, 
figure  already  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  martyrs,  and 
will  remain  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  Italians  as 
an  imperishable  monument  Sire,  our  gratitude 
to  your  Majesty,  and  to  the  great  nation  it  has  been 
your  mission  to  render  yet  greater,  will  be  mani¬ 
fested  yet  more  energetically  by  Italy  when  she 
is  set  free ;  bnt  we  are  proud,  meanwhile,  in  being 
the  first  to  express  it,  as  we  have  been  the  first  to 


be  delivered  from  the  odious  weight  of  Austrian 
tyranny. 

Permit  ns.  Sire,  to  salute  your  Majesty  withtliis 
cry  of  our  people — “  Long  live  Napoleon  III. ! 
Long  live  France!”  Milan,  June  6,  1869 — Alberto 
de  ilerra,  Massimiliano  de  Hci-a,  Margarita  Fran¬ 
cesco,  Uboldi  de  Capei,  Fabio  Boretti,  Achille 
Kougier,  Cesare  Giulini,  Alessandro  Porro,  Giovan¬ 
ni  d’  Adda. 

Address  of  Napoleon  III.  to  tui  Armt. — Sol¬ 
diers  :  A  month  ago,  confiding  in  efforts  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  I  still  hoped  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
when  suddenly  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  by  the 
Austrian  troops  called  us  to  arm.  We  were  not 
ready.  Men,  horse's,  material  and  supplies  were 
wanting,  and  we  had,  in  order  to  assist  our  allies, 
to  ])aes  in  small  divbions  beyond  the  Alps  before 
an  enemy  formidable  and  prc]>ared  beforehand. 

’Tlie  danger  was  great ;  the  energy  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  your  courage  supplied  all ;  France  has 
again  found  her  old  virtues,  and,  united  in  one 
feeling  and  for  one  object,  she  has  sliown  the  power 
of  her  resources  and  the  strength  of  her  patriot¬ 
ism.  It  is  now  only  ten  days  since  operations 
commenced,  and  the  Piedmontese  territory  has 
been  already  cleared  of  its  invaders.  The  allied 
army  has  fought  four  combats,  and  gained  a  deci¬ 
sive  victory,  which  has  opened  to  it  the  gates  of 
the  capital  of  Lombardy.  You  have  put  more 
than  85,000  Austrians  Aor«  de  combat,  taken  17  can¬ 
non,  two  colors,  and  8000  prisoners ;  but  all  is 
not  terminated;  you  will  have  more  struggles  to 
support  and  obstacles  to  overcome. 

I  rely  on  you.  Courage,  then,  brave  soldiers  of 
the  army  of  Italy  !  Your  fathers  from  abovecon- 
templatc  you  with  pride. 

Napoleon  III.  in  Lombardt — his  Address  to  the 
People. — Proclamation  to  the  Lombards. — The 
following  is  the  text  of  the  address  of  the  French 
Emjieror  to  the  people  of  Northern  Italy: 

"  Italians — 'The  fortune  of  war  having  brought 
us  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  why  I  am  where.  When  Austria  unjustly 
attacked  Piedmont,  1  resolved  to  support  my  ally 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  honor  and  interest  of 
France  making  it  a  duty  for  me  to  do  so.  Your 
enemies,  who  are  also  mine,  endeavored  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  sympathy  which  was  felt  in  Europe  for 
your  cause  by  making  it  be  believed  that  I  only 
made  war  from  personal  ambition,  or  to  aggran¬ 
dize  the  territory  of  France.  If  there  are  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  their  ejioch,  1  am  nut  of 
the  number.  In  the  enlightened  state  of  publio 
opinion  there  is  more  grandeur  to  be  acquired  by 
the  mural  influence  which  is  exercised  than  by 
fruitless  conquests,  and  that  moral  influence  I 
seek  with  pride  in  contributing  to  restore  to  free¬ 
dom  one  of  the  finest  jMirts  of  Europe.  Your  re¬ 
ception  has  already  proved  to  me  that  you  have 
understood  me.  I  do  not  come  here  with  the  pre¬ 
conceived  system  of  dispossessing  the  Sovereign, 
nor  to  impose  my  will  on  you.  My  army  will  only 
occupy  itself  with  two  things — to  combat  your 
enemies  and  maintain  internal  order.  It  will  not 
throw  any  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  the  legitimate 
manifestation  of  your  wishes.  Providence  some¬ 
times  favors  nations  as  well  as  individuals  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  a  sudden  opiiortunity  fur  greatness,  but  it 
is  on  condition  that  it  knows  how  to  profit  by  it. 
Profit,  then,  by  the  fortune  which  is  offered  to 
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you  to  obtain  vour  independence.  Organize  your- 
eelves  militarily.  Fly  to  the  standard  of  King 
Victor  Emanuel,  who  has  already  so  nobly  shown 
ou  the  path  of  honor.  Remember  that  witljout 
iscipline  there  can  be  no  army.  Be  to-day  only 
soldiers,  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  the  free  citi- 
lens  of  a  great  country. 

“  Heai  -juartkes,  Milan,  8th.” 

Fire-proof  Coupositios  to  resist  Fire  for 
Fite  Hours. — Dissolve,  in  cold  water,  as  much 
pearlash  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution,  and 
wash  or  daub  with  it  all  the  boimis,  wainscoting, 
timber,  etc.  Then  diluting  tlie  same  liquid  with  a 
little  water,  add  to  it  such  a  portion  of  fine  yellow 
clay  as  will  make  the  mixture  the  same  consistence 
as  common  paint :  stir  in  a  small  qmmtity  of  paper- 
hanger’s  flour  paste  to  combine  brth  the  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Give  throe  coats  of  this  mixture.  When 
dry,  apply  the  following  mixture :  Put  into  a  pot 
equal  quantities  of  finely  pulverized  iron  filings, 
brickdust  and  ashes :  pour  over  them  size  or  glue 
water:  set  the  whole  near  a  fire,  and  when  warm 
stir  them  well  together.  With  this  liquid  composi¬ 
tion,  or  size,  give  one  coat ;  and  on  its  getting  diy, 
give  it  a  second  coat  It  resists  fire  for  five  hours, 
and  prevents  the  wood  from  ever  bursting  into 
flames.  It  resists  the  ravages  of  fire,  so  as  only  to 
be  reduced  to  coals  or  embers,  without  spreading  the 
conflagration  by  additional  flames;  by  which  five 
clear  hours  are  gained  in  removing  valuable  effects 
to  a  place  of  safety,  as  well  as  rescuing  the  lives  of 
all  the  fiwnily  from  danger  1  Furniture,  chairs, 
tables,  etc.,  particulariy  staircases,  may  be  so  pro¬ 
tected.  Twenty  pounds  of  finely  sifted  yellow  clay, 
a  jiound  and  a  half  of  flour  for  making  the  paste, 
and  one  pound  of  pearlash,  are  siifBcient  to  prepare 
a  square  rood  of  deal  boards.  tV  hen  the  Chinese 
were  told  the  risk  we  ran  of  being  roasted  alive  in 
our  many-storied  mansions,  they  remarked :  “  What 
little  land  the  English  must  possess,  that  compels 
them  to  build  such  high  houses.” — Corresp.  Builder, 

Properties  of  Dew. — ^The  chief  facts  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  are  these :  1st.  Dew  (as  distinguished 
from  small  rain  or  the  moisture  produced  by  visible 
fog)  is  never  deposited  except  on  a  place  colder  than 
the  air.  2d.  It  is  never  deposited  in  cloudy  wea¬ 
ther;  and  so  strict  is  its  connection  with  a  clear  sky, 
that  its  deposition  is  immediately  suspended  when¬ 
ever  any  considerable  cloud  passes  the  zenith  of  the 
place  of  observatioa  3d.  It  is  never  copiously 
deposited  in  a  place  screened  or  sheltered  from  a 
clear  view  of  the  sky,  even  if  the  screen  be  of  very 
thin  material,  such  as  muslin  or  paper  suspended 
over  it.  4th.  It  is  most  copiously  deposited  on  all 
such  bodies  as  arc  good  ra^nts  and  bad  conduchn^s 
of  heat,  such  as  grass,  paper,  glass,  wool,  etc.,  but 
little  or  not  at  all  on  bad  radiants,  such  as  polished 
metals,  which  are  also  good  conductors.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  never  deposited  if  there  be  much  wind. 
All  these  circumstances,  as  Dr.  Wells  has  shown, 
point  to  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  bodies  exposed 
by  radiation  out  into  space,  or  into  the  upper  and 
colder  regions  of  the  air,  faster  than  it  can  be  re¬ 
stored  by  counter-radiation,  or  by  conduction  from 
contact  with  the  warm  air  or  with  solid  substances 
— w’ind  acting  in  this  respect  with  great  efficacy,  by 
continually  renewing  the  air  in  contact.  Hoar  frost 
differs  only  from  dew  by  being  frozen  in  the  moment 
of  deposition,  and  therefore  accreting  in  ciystalline 
spiculae. — Encydopoedia  Britannica — Kew  Edition. 


[August,  1 859. 

An  Unfortunate  Linguist.  —  De  Quincey  re¬ 
lates  a  story  of  a  German,  whose  English  education 
had  been  rather  neglect^.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  an  English  lady,  who,  having  re¬ 
cently  lost  her  husliand,  must  (as  ho  in  his  un¬ 
washed  German  condition  took  for  granted)  be  open 
to  new  offers,  he  opened  his  business  thus:  “High¬ 
born  madtim,  since  your  husband  have  kicked  do 
bucket - ”  “Sirl"  interrupted  the  lady,  aston¬ 

ished  and  displeased.  “  Oh  I  pardon ! — nine,  teu 
tousand  pardon!  Now  I  make  new  beginning — 
quite  Oder  beginning.  Madam,  since  your  husband 

have  cut  his  stick - ”  It  may  be  supposed  that 

this  did  not  mend  matters ;  and  reading  so  much  in 
the  lady’s  countenance,  the  German  drew  out  an 
octavo  dictionary,  and  said,  perspiring  with  shame 
at  having  a  second  time  mis^  fire,  “  Madam,  since 

your  husband  have  gone  to  kingdom  come - ” 

This  he  said  beseechingly ;  but  the  lady  was  past 
propitiation  by  this  time,  and  rapidly  moved  towards 
the  door.  Things  had  now  reached  a  crisis;  and,  if 
something  was  not  done  quickly,  the  game  was  up. 
Now,  therefore,  taking  a  last  hurried  look  at  the  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  German  flew  after  the  lady,  crying  out 
in  a  voice  of  despair :  “  Madam,  since  your  husband 
— your  most  respected  husband — your  never -enoff- 
to-be- worshiped  husband  —  have  hopped  do  twig 

- ’’  This  was  his  sheet-anchor;  and  as  this  also 

came  home,  of  course  the  poor  man  was  totally 
wrecked.  It  turned  out  that  the  dictionary  he  had 
used— (Arnold’s,  we  think),  a  work  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  back,  and,  from  mere  German  ignor¬ 
ance,  giving  slang  translations  from  Tom  Brown, 
L’Estrange,  and  other  jocular  WTiters — had  put  down 
the  verb  sierben  (to  die)  with  the  following  worship¬ 
ful  series  of  equivalents:  1.  To  kick  the  bucket; 
2.  To  cut  one’s  stick ;  3.  To  go  to  kingdom  come ; 
4.  To  hop  the  twig;  to  drop  off  the  perch  into 
Davy’s  locker. 

A  reviewer  a.sks  what  can  be  more  amusing  than 
this.  And  who  would  not  think  that  tlie  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  heads  of  meaning  cited  were,  at  any 
rate,  to  bo  found  in  the  old  German  lexicon  of  Ar¬ 
nold?  Reading,  however,  the  above  passage,  wo 
happened  to  recollect  that  among  our  German  lum¬ 
ber  we  had  the  obsolete  dictionary  in  question,  and 
we  indulged  the  whim,  at  some  trouble,  of  looking 
out  the  word — that  is,  the  verb—"  aterben,"  (to  die.) 

Hero  it  is :  “  Stf.rhkn — To  dye,  decease,  depart, 
depart  this  life,  starve,  breathe  your  last,  expire, 
give  up  the  gho^  kick  up  your  hetl,  lip  off,  tip  over 
the  pearch." 

How  different  the  fact  from  Do  Quincey's  remi¬ 
niscence  I 

An  imperial  ukase,  just  published  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  makes  some  important  ameliorations  in  the 
position  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  and  attests  the  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander.  '^he  value  of  the  concessions  obtained  may 
bo  gatbei^  from  the  fact  that  they  embrace,  as  we 
are  assured,  all  the  principal  points  fur  which  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  asked,  upon  his  visit  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  some  five  years  ago.  They  include  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Jews  into  the  high  trading  guilds,  as  well  as 
into  the  Russian  colleges,  etc. 

The  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  are  about  to 
submerge  a  cable  from  Weyboume.  on  the  Norfolk 
coast,  to  Tonning,  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  The 
cable  will  be  388  miles  in  length,  and  of  three  wires. 
The  line  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  a  montli. 


